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Th pg Biltm ore 


(By the House of Kuppenheimer) 


UIET dominance of the new season’s 
style-tendencies is the spirit of this 
attractive Kuppenheimer Model — 
the BILTMORE. 

A significant fact is the number 
and kind of men it is bound to interest. 

Right here is a thought to remember about 
the work of this House—the large following it 
has among alert men with a taste for clothes, 
who wish to dress in unquestioned style with- 
out forcing the fashion. 

The BILTMORE suggests trim, youthful 
lines while giving a man comfort in his clothes. 

Note the natural shoulders, the open notch 
lapel, with a soft roll and the front of the coat 
moderately rounded away. 

This right feeling about design, coupled with 
good tailoring and a taste for fabrics, makes a 
wider public for Kuppenheimer Clothes every 
season: and the business of this House grows 
and grows! 

You can’t hide values of this kind. Men 
find them. Your usual clothier may be the 
last man to find them. His eye filled with 
himself and his present trade connection, he 
is busy “putting it over.” But the Kuppen- 
heimer dealers know, and men everywhere 
are waking up. 


Prices—$20 to $40 





Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a repre- 
sentative store in nearly every Metropolitan 
center of the United States and Canada. Your 
name on a post card will bring you our Book 
of Fashions. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 
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Author “The Man on the Box,” ek 
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Mr. Rex E. Beach 


n Block 


Two De luxe Editions - bound in 


Royal Tailored Clothes 


‘What I want, / sake!”” said the leading 
character in Rex Beach’s ‘*Spoilers.’’ And 
so it is with the man who orders his clothes 
Royal Tailored to Measure. 


What he wants in a suit or overcoat, Ae gers, 
100 per cent. ‘Vailored to his taste and pat- 
terned to his preferences in every particular. 
He selects the fabric from the largest 
collection of imported and domestic woolens 
1 America; half a thousand strong. 


He dictates the fashion to the full ex- 
pression of his style ideas; naming the cut 
of coat, the length of lapel, the contour ot 
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More than 10, 000 Reval De al< rs 


waist line, the type of vest and the drape of 


trousers he likes best. 


What he wants—he 
to the way in which the garments are lined 
and finished. Detail by detail, the local 


gets — exact ly - even 


dealer writes down his wishes and body 
dimensions on the graphic Royal Measure 
Blank —and, detail by detail, we tailor the 


suit or o’coat to mat h those beatae Sy 


**Get-W hat You-Want”’ 
--W hat-Is 


mean th 


service costs no 


Yet this 
more than the ‘* Take Ready”’ kind. For 


Royal ‘Tailoring utmost in custom-to 


order tailoring at $16, $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35. 
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Unusual Uses 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to restore faded 
upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, to clean oil paintings, to clean 


and polish furniture—these are a few of the many timely recipes in the 
Helpful 


Free Booklet—“‘ Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 


This booklet contains one hundred and twenty-one suggestions from 


Recipes for 


OUSC- users of Ivory Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean things 
Cl , with Ivory Soap which ordinarily cannot be cleaned with soap. Most 
eaning of them will be found extremely helpful, especially this month when 
Time you are brightening up things after the winter. And quite a few 


should Save you considerable expense. 


You may have a copy free of charge and postpaid by sending your name and address with a 
request for the “Unusual Uses Booklet” to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 8, Cincinnati, O. 
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J8 ell QlS—By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


IS Majesty the King 
of the Belgians re- 
me at the 

headquarters of the 
Belgian Army on Friday, 
the fifth of February. The au- 
dience was quite informal. I 
bowed; the hands 


and he asked 


ce ived 


we shool 
me to sit down. 
It was to be a conversation 
but 


it was to he given as ac curately 


rather than an interview; 


as possible to the American 
people. It effect, a 
tatement of the situation in 
the King of the 
gians sees it. I spoke first 
a message to America. 

have already sent a 
message to America,” he in- 
formed me; “quite a long 
message. We are, of 
ative of what 


was, in 


Belgium as 
Bel 


¢ 
oO 


course, 


Intense ly apprec 


Americans have done for Bel- 
giun 

“They are anxious to do 
what they can, naturally; the 
general feeling is one of great 


sympathy.” 

“Americans are both just 
and humane,” the King re- 
plied; “‘and their system of 
distribution is excellent. I do 
not know what we should have 
without the America 
Relief Committees.” 

“Is there anything further 
Your Majesty can suggest 
a seem to have thought of 

particularly the 

“But there is still need?” 

“Oh, yes—great need.” 

It was clear that the subject was a tragic one. Thi 
has caused the King of the Belgians great grief. 
an absolutely unselfish devotion; and now they are suffering and he is helpless 

His face clouded. Possibly he was seeing, as I am sure I was, the dejected fig 
the peasants in the fields; the long files of his soldiers as they 
wet and cold to the trenches; the destroyed towns; 





done 











said simply 


r 
] 


In val iable 





he King 


any trom starvation. 


sad plight of his beloved people 
He loves them, as they love him, with 
ires ol 
made their way through 
the upheaval of a people. 

“What is possible to know of the general condition of affairs in that part of Belgium 
occupied by the Germans?” I asked. “I do not mean in regard to food only, but the 

eneral condition of the Belgian people.” 


His Majesty's Opinion of the Sack of Louvain 


T IS impossible to say,”’ was the answer. “ During the invasion it was very bad. It 
is a little better now, of course; but here we are on the wrong side of the line to form 
ny ordered judgment. To gain a real conception of the situation it would be necessary 
to go through the occupied portions from town to town, almost from house to house 
Have you been in the other part of Belgium?” 
“Not yet; I may go.” 
“You should do that 
yourself. 


see Louvain, Aerschot, Antwerp 
No one can tell you. You must see them.” 

I was not certain that I should be permitted to make such a journey, but the King 
waved my doubts aside with a gesture. 

“You are an American,” he said. “It would be quite possible and you would see just 


see the destroyed towns for 


what has happened. You would see open towns that were bombarded; other towns 
that were destroyed after occupation! You would see a country ruthlessly devastated 
our wonderful monuments destroyed; our arcliitectural and artistic treasures sacrificed 
without reason—without any justification.” 

But 1 ne sity of war?” I asked. 











Their Majesties Albert and Elisabeth, King and Queen of the Belgians 





thet onve ence ’ 
No militar eces t 
e destruct Lou 
wa ot | ed it w 
enuberately destroyed I 
Oo wurse you know that.” 
lhe matter of the 
of Belgium’ ‘ 
still remair i! pe que 
tion,” I said “I have see 
America facsimile copic 
documents referring 
| sations between staff off 
of the British and Belg 
armies documents that we 
found in the ministerial off 
at Brussels when the Germa: 
occupied that city last Augu 
Of course I think most Am« 
realize that, had the 
been of any real importar 
j they would have be« uke 
awa There was time enoug! 
But there are sor Il kno 
who think them signi 
Unofficial Papers 
| 
t ee King of the Beigian 
shrugged his shoulder 
*'T he ere ol a 
‘ racter i entire 
i rtance Ihe (y 
-_ Staff probably knew al 
them long befor he 
tion ol war The thems 
had, without doubt, discussed and r led similar probabilities in case of war with o 
cour s. It is a common practice irmy organizations to prepare against differs 
contingencies. Itisa juestion Of military routine only 
“There was no justification, then, for the violation of Belgian neutrality?” J 


(rerman V 


“None whatever! The 












olation of Belgian neutrality was wro 


ally. “‘On the fourth of Aug 


t their own chancellor admitted it 


who had every re 











no thought ol war The Belgia ea peace-k v people, 
to believe in the frier dship of Germat 

The next question wv a difficult one l inquired a to the behavior the ( 
in the conquered territory; but the King made no sweep col tic 
German Army. 

“Fearful things have been done, particularly during the invasior he said ‘ 
his words carefully; “but it would be unfair to condemn the whole Gert \ 
Some regiments have been most humane; but others behaved very badl Have 
seen the government re port 4 

I said I had not seen it, though I had heard that a careful investigatio ! 

“The government was very cautio His Majest aid rhe ‘ 
absolutely impartial and as accurate a cou be le Doub ere 
statements—even those of the most depe Die i ul they co 

“They were verified?’ 

“Yes; again and agai 

‘By the victims themselve 

“Not always. The tims of extreme cruelty do tl t ell of it; I G 
soldiers themselves have told the We |} e had here ! lred 
taken from dead or imprisoned Germa i ishing elaborate details of mo 
The government is keeping these journals. They furnish powerful and incont: 
testimony of what happened in Belgium when it was swept over by a bruta 
That was, of course, d ring the invasior such th ings are tt ‘ I 
as we know.” 

He had poken quietly, but there w as a new note of strain in his voice The 
of the King « lo the ho r of war! 


f the Belgiar is a dout 


innecessary violation and death ol 








allx With the King of the 














The King then referred to the German advance f 
through Belgian territory. | 
“Thousands of civilians have been killed without 
reason. The execution of noncombatants is not war, 
und no excuse can be made for it. Such deeds cannot 
be called war.” 

“But if the townspeople fired on the Germans?” 
I asked. 

“All weapons had been deposited in the hands of 
the town authorities. It is unlikely that any organ- 
ized attack by civilians could have been made. 
However, if in individual cases shots were fired at 
the German soldiers, this may always be condoned 
in a country suffering invasion. During an occupa- 
tion it would be different, naturally. No excuse can 
be offered for such an action in occupied territory.” 

‘Various Belgian officers have told me of seeing 
crowds of men, women and children driven ahead 
of the German Army to protect the troops. This is 
so incredible that | must ask whether it has any 
foundation of truth.” 

“It is quite true. It is a barbarous and inhuman 
system of protecting the German advance. When 
the Belgian soldiers fired on the enemy they killed 
their own people. Again and again innocent civilians 
of both sexes were sacrificed to protect the invading 
irmy during attacks. A terrible slaughter!” 

His Majesty made no effect to conceal his great 
grief and indignation. And again, as before, there 
seerned to be nothing to say. 

“Even now,” I said, “when the Belgians return 
the German artillery fire they are bombarding their 
own towns.” 

That is true, of course; but what can we do? 
And the civilian population is very brave. They 
fear invasion, but they no longer pay any attention 
to bombs. They work in the fields quite calmly, with 
shells dropping about. They must work or starve.” 

He then spoke of the morale of the troops, which is 
excellent, and of his sympathy for their situation. 

‘Their families are in Belgium,” he said. “‘ Many 
of them have heard nothing for months. But they 
ire wonderful! They are fighting for life and to 
regain their families, their homes and their country. 
Christmas was very sad for them.” 

“In the event of the German Army's retiring from 
Belgium, do you believe, as many do, that then there will 
be more destruction of cities?- Brussels, for instance?”’ 
“TI think not.” 





The King’s Esteem for Mr. Wilson 


REFERRED to my last visit to Belgium, when Brussels 

was the capital; and to the contrast now, when L ,a 
small seaside resort hardly more than a village, contains 
the court, the residence of the King and Queen, and of the 
various members of his household. It seemed to me 
unlikely that L would be attacked, as the Queen of 
the Belgians is a Bavarian. 

“Do you think L wilt be bombarded?” I asked. 

“Why not?” 

“TI thought that possibly, on account of Your Majesty 
and the Queen being there, it would be spared.” 

“They are bombarding F , where I go every day,” 
he replied. “And there are German aéroplanes overhead 
all the time.” 
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HOTO, FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
King Albert and the Queen Taking a Stroll on the Beach at 
the French Bordertine Near Dunkirk, After His Majesty Had 


Been All Day in the Trenches 


The mention of F brought to my mind the flooded 
district near that village, which extends from Nieuport 
to Dixmude. 

“Belgium has made a great sacrifice in flooding her 
lowlands,” I said. ‘‘ Will that land be as fertile as before?” 

“Not for several years. The flooding of the productive 
land in the Yser district was only carried out as a military 
necessity. The water is sea water, of course, and will have 
a bad effect on thesoil. Have youseen the flooded district?” 

I told him I had been to the Belgian trenches, and then 
across the inundated country to one of the outposts; a 
remarkable experience—one I should never forget. The 
King had already heard of the exploit. 

The conversation shifted to America and her point of 
view; to American women who have married abroad. His 
Majesty mentioned especially Lady Curzon. Children of 
the King are with Lord Curzon, in England, at the present 
time. The Crown Prince, a boy of fourteen, tall and straight 
like his father, is with the King and Queen. 

The King had risen and was standing in his favorite 
attitude, his elbow on the mantelpiece. I rose also. 

“TI was given some instructions as to the ceremonial of 
this audience,” I said. “‘I seem to have ignored them!” 
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7 “What were you told to do?” said His Majesty, 


evidently amused. 

I began to explain but he interrupted me. 

“We are very democratic—we Belgians,” he said. 
“More democratic than the Americans. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has great power— very 
great power. He is a czar.” 

He referred to President Wilson in terms of great 
esteem—not only as the President but as a man. 
He spoke, also, with evident admiratior of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. McKinley, both of whom he 
had met. 

I looked at the clock. It was after three and the 
interview had begun at two. I knew it was time for 
me to go, but I had been given no indication that the 
interview was at anend. Fragments of the coaching 
I had received came to my mind, but nothing useful; 
so I stated my difficulty frankly, and again the King’s 
serious face lighted up with a smile. 

“There is no formality here; but if you are going 
we must find the general for you.” 

So we shook hands and I went out; but the 
beautiful courtesy of the soldier King of the Belgians 
brought him out to the doorstep with me. 


A Tragic and Heroic Figure 


HAT is the final picture I have of Albert I, King 

of the Belgians—a tall young man, very fair and 
blue-eyed, in the dark blue uniform of a lieutenant- 
general of his army, wearing no orders or decorations, 
standing bareheaded in the wind and pointing out 
to me the direction in which I should go to find the 
general who had brought me. 

He is a very courteous gentleman, with the eyes 
of one who loves the sea, for the King of the Belgians 
is a sailor in his heart; a tragic and heroic figure but 
thinking himself neither—thinking of himself not 
at all, indeed; only of his people, whose griefs are 
his to share but not to lighten; living day and night 
under the rumble of German artillery at Nieuport 
and Dixmude in that small corner of Belgium which 
remains to him. 

He is a King who, without suspicion of guilt, has lost 
his country; who has seen since last August two-thirds 
of his army lost, his beautiful and ancient towns destroyed 
his fertile lands thrown open to the sea. 

I went on. The guns were still at work. At Nieuport 
Dixmude, Furnes, Perwez—ali along that flat, flooded 
region—the work of destruction was going on. Overhead 
flying high, were two German aéroplanes—the eyes ol 
the commander. 


The letter announcing that I was to have an audience 
with the King of the Belgians reached me at Dunkirk 
France, on the evening of the day before the date set. It 
was brief and to the effect that the King would receive m« 
the next afternoon at two o'clock at the Belgian Army 
headquarters. 

The object of my visit was well known; and, because 
I wished an authoritative statement to give to America, 
I had requested that the notes of my conversation with 
His Majesty should be officially approved. This request 
was granted; everything I have recorded was submitted 
to the royal approval. Nothing has been added to it. 


Continued on Page 69 

















FROM BROWN BROTH NEW YORK OFT 


Crowds Wetceming King Albert and Family in Antwerp Near the Steen Museum 





>. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


King Albert and Family Driving Along the Piace de Meir, Antwerp 
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allhousie’s Lady of the Morning 


ALHOUSIE was a square peg in a round hol B +4 IDFIVIID ( RAY hich was lawless and gay. She balanced 
He loved the open, the trails of adventure, the y pery rock and waved impert tly to th 


gleam of Canadian lakes, the still sunshine of As Dalhousie watched he eemed as th gh s 
rt of the forest; and he \ element of spring and of morning had descended 


































































beaver meadows in the he: 


























































spent his life in an office. He was a romantic by nature the bleak scene The ¢g vent on from r 
and president of the Buffalo Metal Bedstead Company rl d the convictior med } . 
by inheritance. Year after year he had sat on a swing somew here it some time the past, he i sex 
chair before a desk and thought of Japan, and the Her curious movements with her hands red siee;y nN 
Inland Sea, and the iris fields, and of China and the memories. For an instant he wondered whether there 
Great Wall, and of the coral islands of the South Seas, ’ might not be something in the theory of forme ‘ 
and reefs that burned opal in the white spume, and But, at all events, he must have seen he Then the 
spice-laden trade winds; and of mysterious Borneo, of tth n came running toward him on the bridge--a 
taly and Spain, and Paris and London. rather comical, young-looking little elderly ma 
And always he had asked himself why he should ‘We must get help,” he shouted with a foreign 
stay at his desk when there were those places and ent. “We must get a rope 1 would go after 
things to see! What was there holy about this worship the water is icy and I have a tendency to rhe 
of business that chained the world to desks? At matism. I should be helpless in the water 
twenty-eight he reached the conclusion it was a super- ‘She's all right,” said Dalhousie. “Run back and 
stition. The tramp who defied it was wiser than he. get a hack, with plenty of rugs. I'll go down te the 
He thereupon decided to escape. His plan was to turn end of the island and wade out if it’s necessary 
his securities into cash and, if necessary, abandon the Just off the Green Island shore was a serious-looking 
Buffalo Metal Bedstead Company; at all events, to current A great furrow in the rock seemed to have 
get away gathered half a dozen rivulets into one 
While his preparations were in progress March came \ > When Dalhousie reached the « 1 of the iar ‘ 
in like a lion. For two days a great gale whipped the saw there was no passage there. The girl, standing « 
lakes from the Northeast. On the morning of the third a bowlder ten feet away from hir uw it toc For 
he was examining the mail when his attention was . a moment they stood and looked at each other, and 
attracted by an envelope, with the letterhead of the Dalhousie felt redness stealing into his cheeks Then 
International Metal-Working Company, usually called t. he shouted 
the Bedstead Trust. He opened it and read an offer ae “You'll have to go up. You nh cross ne 
of two hundred and thirty thousand dollars for his Ps bridge!’ 
business as it stood. Dalhousie gasped The business a She nodded and to tur tio isl) ‘ 
was not much more than solvent. Surely this was an f weed-covered bowlder 
omen. Surely Providence, Life, Fate—whatever you ase Imitation of an elephant on a tub!” she shouts 
choose to call it approved of his rebellion. He laughed. The next instant e waved \ 
He swung round in his chair and gazed off over the ; balance, tottered and began to fall 
»f of a blast furnace to stretches of winter woods on ta Before she struck the water Dalhousie plunge 
Canadian side of the river He had watched those . There was the 1 iralyzir g shock of th cold, } o 
ods grow green in spring and gray in November, ‘ went from under hin and he was tossed alor Kt 
ar after year, like a prisoner from his cell window bundle. Somewhere just ahead of him, swirling un 
They helped him now to realize that all woods and ‘ water, was her skirt. He missed it twice; then strucl 
waters belonged to him. He had only to draw his * out and came up with her, and tried to get ‘ 
check and his pearling schooner would be headed for ‘ * One of the moments when his head was above ‘ 
the South Seas; he had only to buy his rifles and start r he saw the rock loom up that they call Juniper Island 
for Indian jungles . ' It was at this moment he effectually realized that 
He swur g back to the desk and his eyes rested on a as headed for the Falls This roc Wil the 
the framed photograph of a young woman, which foothold before the brinl He itched weak! 
stood behind the inkstand It had stood there a lor g and W wept past 
time, sentimentally dusted each morning by the The ‘ ew it illover. A medk lea 
stenographer He picked it up and studied it with through hi mind with tl erraul ire { fir 
some wonder at the volume of emotion that, first and works. He thought of the strange freak of fate t 
last, its subject had engendered. Then he shook his « had hitherto preserved him in total uneventfulnes 
head and slipped the photograph into the bottom only to send him over the Falls at twenty-eight with a 
drawer. Marriage was not for him. Marriage, after , ‘ girl who had corn-colored hair, whose name even w 
all, was but another bondage W } at he Val ted was TEES APO, Ne See Se Sean Cees ae unknown to him He thougnt of the nposte letter 
Game of Tag . J 
freedom, broader experience, change in his pocket Perhaps there were intelligent forces 
He took a pen and began to write his acceptance of the “T understand you, Niagara Falls,” he said. “It A that had operated to keep him from posting it He 
Trust’s offer. Halfway down the page he stopped. Anold wise cataract that knows when to stop.” dered about his father and whether he should meet } 
memory was stirring, the memory of an old curiosity. Suddenly the whim took him to celebrate |} ile by agai: 
sure ly that document must be somewhere about He going dow! tne river during Dusine hours and inspecting Ther iS Imagination ran ahead their de ent Ww 
got up a id opened the safe Five minutes later he went this phenomenon current He w himsell at the brini iw tne water 
back to his desk with a dusty envelope indorsed, in his He consulted a time-table and, finding that he must blurred fingermarl n the I of the shelf as, clut 
father’s hand: “To be opened by my son if he decides to hurry, ran four blocks to the Black Rock Station and just vainly, they went over. It for p logists to det 
sell out.”” He broke the seal and read: caught the northbound tr It was his fir ct as a free nine the line between fact a Dea ‘ 
man and it, too, seemed to be a good omen expert ‘ that r nt le t 1 r he xr 
Dear Jim: When you read this I shall be something : rig ed thing the intern bly th the } = 
“ oe ae eS facts of the same, one pee u deans oll ahe My i nd ¢ i ' the pen hy 
ur ng of selling out, i come D&aCK, SO t speak, lo " . . 
give a cok nell ol advi e. I sal ems Sb seameinen tial ALHOUSIE found the cataract on half time, as it aw two white-laced bodies deep do the gloom 0 , 
money isn’t the only thing you're working for, Jim. It were, but, in spite of the newspapers, still doing vast pool, swirled and tossed on the he ng cur 
took me a long time to find this out. business. The hurricane up Lake Erie had reduced the then suddenly, with somet} of a wk, W 
Probably every man has a different name for the reason American Fall, rel ly speaking, to a trickle; but the back to eart 
which keeps him at it; but the general idea is that it’s the Horseshoe was st indering. The shortage of water t was as though a wave had tossed } on a x 
only way to be happy. From what I know about you your was interesting, but not sensational. He was disappointed. receded. He found himself, part lrowned 
danger is that you'll quit before you understand what bus He walked round Goat ! | end started back Phe aimy ro n four inches of u rrving 
ness can do for you. Now I may be wrong. Perhaps you've : om : ’ 
discovered it for yourself; but, on the chance that you snow lingered in patches The ‘slands were Gingy, we vorres = Cnet Bae es, a ov pence — 
haven't, I say to yo 1: Don’t sell at any price until you've Water brown, and an odor of water weed made the placé neil along the brink, had spread out narn 
doubled our capacity. When you've done that "you'll smell like a drawn-off reservoir. Moreover, rain squalls stream on a sidewalk, and left then randed. He 
ierstand wh: mean. 1. G. D. came driving up the cafion, and he thought gratefully of cautiou ind helped her to her feet 
the superheated railroad car In the caldron of the Horseshoe the flung-up n 
Dalhousie stared at this cryptic missive with perplexed He was on the bridge approaching the mainland when it writ! nd t ting. A squall drove up the gorge 
eyes. What a strange old man his father had been! With came to him that, in the |} y for the train, he had not the brid u All about the is elementa 
what a pitifully circumscribed horizon! His whole exist- posted his letter. He put! back to the rain and felt tor it there, « the chasi edge ull i! rr 
ence had been nothing but business. He had known noth-_ it. It was there, safe tugged gently at their kles, tufts of weed wav 
ing of life. Yet he had been happy in his own queer way. He turned to go on, but stopped stock still with appre the rock floor; as though in a brook the bubbles fr 
However, he was not the kind of man whose advice on hension and dismay. On the mainland shore, just below torrent that had brought the low! oved | 
these questions could be taken seriously Dalhousie the bridge, a girl with very blond hair was making her the dark line a dozen feet away and disappeared 
meditatively tore the page into bits, dropped them into way into the river bed After her ran a little man wildly He was shaking off the dazed impre ol 
the wastebasket, and finished his letter to the Trust, gesticulating. And there was Dalhousie, a helpless spec- over the Falls, when it occurred to him that he 
accepting its offer. He decided to post it himself, and was tator! Before she had gone ten feet from shore his breath companion a man’s solicitude. What must be her é 
putting on his hat when his eye caught a headline of the came again and he laughed nervous! It was comedy, not of mind! At this moment she said to hin 
morning paper: Niagara Falls Stops Running! suicide, that he was witnessing. The girl wanted to wade “Do you realize that we couldn’t have gon er if 





Dalhousie laughed uloud Niazara Falls—that It was apparent from her we'd trie 
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“ Are you disappointed?”’ he answered. “‘Do you want 
»"" She shook her head. 

“No; but it would be rather grand while it lasted.” 

The water was dripping from tails of blond hair that 
the wind whipped across her face, and her teeth were 
chattering; eyes were curiously ablaze. Dalhousie 
got an odd impression that somehow she had enjoyed it; 
that she had not enjoyed herself so much in a long time 

“‘Come along,” he said, “or you'll freeze.” 

Keeping along the shelf in the slack, shallow water they 
made Luna Island; then set off at a smart pace on the path 
to Goat Island; then up the hill to the roadway, the girl 
running iightly step for step with him. Halfway to the 
bridge they met a hack. It pulled up and the little man 
jumped out, with a rug on each arm. 

** Dieu soil loué!” he cried. ‘I thought you were lost.” 

“No,” said the girl; “thanks to his opportune rescue, 
as the newspapers say; only wet, Amadis.” 

She popped into the hack. The little man turned to 
Dalhousie, his heels together, his hand raised as though in 
military salute. 

*T felicitate you, sir,” he said explosively. ‘I felicitate 
you!” 

“Get in!” cried the girl to both of them. 

She was sitting on the back seat, her dripping hair over 
her face, wrapping rugs about her. More than anything 
in the world at that instant, Dalhousie wanted to get in 
And then something— call it shyness or imbecility or fate 
seized him. 

“‘No,” he said. “I’m too cold.” And he started to run. 

The next moment he knew that he was a fool; but he 
also knew that, since there was only one hotel open at that 
time of year, they would have to meet shortly. When the 
carriage overtook him the girl called: 

“You'll come to tea—half past four! You know 

There was more, but Dalhousie lost it. The carriage 
clattered on, the horses-cantering. Five minutes later he 
reached the hotei and accosted the German porter con- 
fidentially with a wet dollar bill: 

‘Who was it that drove up just a moment ago?” 

The porter looked amazed. 
“Sir, nobody drove up.” 


to go over: 


but her 








“The lady was wet.” 

“No one has come, sir, since this morning. 
at this time of year.” 

The clerk at the desk confirmed the porter. Dalhousie’s 
face fell. In some way he must find out who she was and 
where she was stopping, but there was nothing to be done 
until he was dry. He took a room, sent his clothes to the 
kitchen, and got into a hot tub. 

At half past three he was still in bed and his clothes were 
reported damp. At four he ordered them brought as they 
were and went out to find the hackman who had driven 
them in the morning. He could trace her in this way. 
He was near the cab company’s stand when he remembered 
that he had an engagement to dine that evening in Buffalo 
at seven o'clock, and go to amateur theatricals; also, 
later, to a ball. He stopped dead, with an exasperated 
exclamation. Circumstances were piling up against him. 

For a moment he considered an “ unavoidably detained” 
telegram. Then he reacted and asked himself what sane 
reason he could have for breaking a dinner engagement on 
the chance of taking tea with a girl he did not know and 
Amadis, 

His sense of logic overwhelmed him. He turned toward 
the station, caught the five-ten for Buffalo and, directly 
the train started, loathed himself for a quitter. 
nized now what his interest in this girl was. She stood to 
him for adventure—for all that he was seeking. If he had 
been a painter he would have painted her as she stood at 
the brink of Niagara, her wet hair blowing in the squall, 
and gazing into the chasm, curious and unafraid. 

Dalhousie had ten minutes to spare after dressing for his 
party, and he made a copy of the water-soaked letter to the 
International Metal-Working Company. He looked for a 
stamp, found none and put the letter in the pocket of his 
evening He would get a stamp somewhere during 
After all, there wes no need of breakneck 


No business 


a man called 


He recog- 


coat 
the evening. 
hurry about it 

He went off on foot up Delaware Avenue to his din- 
ner, contemplating the new life that lay before him, and 
unconscious of one considerable anomaly of his mental 
pictures—-namely, that Japan, China, India, the South 
Seas, London and Paris-—all were haunted equally by a 
all, slim girl, with corn-colored hair and eager eyes. 


a 


Je~< curtain had fallen on the amateur actors and 
Dalhousie had gone on to the ball. Shortly after mid- 

ight he was standing by the doorway of the ballroom in 
a crowd of young men watching the dancing. A band of 
forty pieces was playing a Spanish waltz. The castanets 
snapped, the drums and brass crashed; then the strings 
and wood picked up the theme in a plaintive minor. It 
was telling now of moonlight in Seville, a cavalier in velvet 
cloak singing in the jasmine-scented night to a window in 
Dalhousie’s pulse quickened. This was life—the 
life he was on the threshold of tasting. On the other side 





shadow. 





Dathousie Was a Romantic by Nature and President of the 
Buffato Metal Bedstead Company by Inheritance 


of the world such magical nights were waiting for him, and 
days of unutterable blue, murmurous with the surf of coral 
islands and pregnant with adventure and discovery. 

Then, in the crush, somebody brushed against him and 
the envelope in his breast pocket crackled. It was that 
still unposted letter accepting the Trust’s offer. At the 
same moment a heavy perfume came to his nostrils. He 
turned and saw passing through the doorway the little 
elderly man and the girl of the Rapids. It was assuredly 
the girl, and yet he almost doubted. All that intrepid 
eagerness which was the essence of her on the cataract’s 
brink seemed to have gone, like a fire that dies. She was 
gazing wearily at him. Both men bowed. 

“ Amadis,” she said, “‘we shall hunt you up when we 
need you.” 

The little man bowed again, withdrew, and Dalhousie 
was alone with her in the crowd. He marveled that it had 
been done so easily. 

“Are you all right?”’ he asked. “‘I was sorry about this 
afternoon.” 

“We can’t talk here,” she said. 

She led him across the hall and, where the crowd was 
thickest, slipped behind a heavy curtain, then up three 
steps and on down a dimly lighted passage, the music 
growing fainter, until at the end they came into a room 
curtained with old brocade and lined with books. As she 
closed the door the music was no more heard. There was 
a faint smell of cigar smoke mingled with the perfume 
that had come to him as she brushed against him in the 
ballroom. The soft noises of the wood fire were all that 
broke the stillness. 

“You see, I'm stopping in the house,”’ she explained. 
She kicked her train aside and dropped into a great low 
chair. “ And now,” shesaid, “ what became of you at tea?” 

“TI was on my way,” he answered, “when I remembered 
an early dinner engagement. I had to hurry to the train.” 

“Well,” she said, “ perhaps that is really an excuse; but, 
before we go on, suppose you tell me what they call you in 
this interesting world. If Amadis comes back I shall want 
to call you something. It seems I gave him the impression 
this morning that you were an old friend. It made asking 
you to tea seem more natural. You don’t object?” 

Dalhousie laughed. 

“No; I don't object.” Then he told her his name. 

“Well, Mr. James Dalhousie,” she said, “‘ besides avoid- 
ing me for the past twenty years, what else have you been 
doing?” 

““Making bedsteads,”’ he answered. 

“Always here?” He nodded. 

“But I come here from time to time. 
missed out?” 


How have’ we 
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Then it came to Dalhousie who she was and where he 
had seen her before. It had been years before, on a June 
morning after rain, at Niagara. He had walked up the 
riverbank from the hotel, and in the Mays’ garden, which 
overlooked the Rapids, there were children playing; and 
there was a little girl walking the fence, who did those 
same curious, fascinating things with her hands as she 
balanced; and a glory of golden hair stood out about her 
head. 

And this girl had become the celebrated Hyacinth May, 
whose movements the newspapers chronicled; who visited 
an aunt at Newport; who had been the belle of a London 
season; who taught a crown prince the game of tag; whose 
reported engagements to illustrious bachelors were inces- 
sant. No girl could have had a life which separated her 
more completely from the rut that had been his. He 
smiled at her question. 

“IT should think you could guess,” he said. “‘ You have 
been everywhere and have seen everything, while I’ve been 
making bedsteads in Buffalo. We've had different beats.” 

“So that’s your idea of me,”’ she said thoughtfully. She 
looked at him for a time out of half-closed eyes. “I sup- 
pose you're right. One gets into the habits of a snob 
without realizing it.” 

“Don’t make me say what I didn’t,” he answered. “I 
vasn’t criticizing; I was envious, admiring—that’s all.” 

“Are you serious?”’ she said simply. “It seems so odd.”’ 

“| should say it was very natural,”” he answered. “Some 
people have everything come to them without effort. They 
have money and looks and opportunities. Everything 
always turns out right. They get the cream of life. They’re 
the kind of people everybody wants to be. Well, you're 
one of that kind—that’s all.” 

“It’s funny how wrong you are!” she said musingly. 
Her tone was hard but not bitter. “Instead of having 
everything come to me, everything real runs away from 
me. Life for me is just going through the motions. Ever 
since I was sixteen I’ve done everything I wanted to. I 
went in for a good time and I had it; but now it’s over 
and what good does it do me? Where has it brought m« 
I am twenty-five and one month; and really I don’t care 
whether I live or die. I’m finished.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“But why?” he said slowly. 

“Because it doesn’t amuse me any more. It’s ove! 
You see,”’ she went on, “‘you can fool yourself about a lot 
of things; but when you're bored you're bored.” 

“But still,”” he cried ingenuously, “you're only twenty- 
five. Think of all that’s before you!” 

“What is there before me?” she demanded. 

“For one thing, there’s marriage. You'll fall in love 
some day and marry.” 

“I suppose I shall get married,” she said; “but I’m 
afraid I’m a little passée for love. When I was fifteen I 
was in love with a clerk at the Cataract House; but they 
told me his mustache was dyed, and that killed it. It’ 
always been that way. No; that’s adream. I was count 
ing up with Maggie Foster just the other day; we went 
through the social directory, marking the names we knew. 
We got through to the S's, and how many married people 
do you suppose we found who were really in love with each 
other after ten years? Six! Love hasn't anything to do 
with marriage. Everybody will tell you that. The things 
that count are liking the same kind of people and things 
and having enough money.” 

“But there must be something you want to do.” 

“I know what I ought to do! I ought to go in for nurs- 
ing or start ashop. Never pity a woman who’s got some- 
thing she had to do three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year. People talk about being in a rut. I tell you a 
rut is the only way to getting anywhere or being anything; 
but it takes character to stick to a rut—and I haven't got 
character.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“If you believe this, why don’t you try one of these 
things?” 

“I’ve just told you,” she answered, “it takes character 
I couldn’t stick to it. Besides ” She hesitated. 
“I don’t know why I shouldn't tell you. I am going to get 
married. In the spring I'm going to marry Amadis.” 

“Marry Amadis!” he repeated. “The little man?” 

a, 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!”’ he said abruptly. 

A strange tension came on the silence. His breath was 
coming fast. The blood throbbed in his temples. 
fixed her eyes on him, her bosom rising and falling, and 
met his gaze. For an instant he felt that she was searching 
his soul. 

Then she turned her head and remained staring blank|, 
into the fire. He heard the drowsy noises of the burning 
wood, he felt the rhythm of the unheard dancing throbbing 
through the house; but, like a man in a daze, he sat motion- 
At last she laughed softly and turned toward him, 
watching him from half-shut eyes. 

“And why not, Mr. James Dalhousie?” 

He found his dry tongue again. 

“Simply because there are certain things no one has a 
right to do.” 


She 


less. 


she said. 









j How can you know what anyone ought to do?” she 
i lemanded. 
I “No one ought to marry without love.” 
She laughed wearily. 
ibe My child,” she said, “‘let’s change the subject I've 


promised to marry him and that’s the end of it 
“But why?” he insisted. 
‘For one reason,” she said ——“* because it’s the one thing 


body 





I can do to make some 
“You can’t make 
“No mar 


wants to love and possess 


else | ap} 

him happy if you don’t love him.” 

wants to be loved,” she said bitterly “He 
Why I 


went on, “I can’t see 


Amadis should care f 
me,” she But he dot 
“He would care for somebody else as well.” 
She shook her head. 
No; I don’t think it’s 


understand; 





and I don’ 


Vanity, t 
accident of fate I'm 


prete nd to 


the one 


some 





thing he has always wanted. It’s my one responsibility.’ 

“You mean to tell me,” said Dalhousie, “that a man of 
his age has never loved before—that you are what they call 
the great passion ay 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

“If that is so,”’ said Dalhousie, “‘there’s all the more 
he shouldn’t wreck your life. Tell him the 
truth. If he re ally loves you he will refuse to marry you.” 

‘I have told him.” 

“Not in a way to make him understand 


can’t think of marrying him 


reason why 


Tell him you 


!’* she said 


Please . 
“No,” he insisted. “* You must!” 
“But you can see it’s impossible.” 
“Then I shall tell him,” he said quietly 
She looked at him blankly. Then the idea seemed to 
.r 


amuse her. 
“Don’t you know he’d probably kill you?’ 
“He?” said Dalhousie. 
She nodded. 
“He’s afraid of cold water, but he’s a 
‘I shall tell him,” 
‘Let's be serious again,"’ she said 
What I was wanting to say is th 
to make the best of things in life. You've got to play the 
ards that you draw She broke off, for at this 
moment the door opened and the little elderly 
! rubbing his hands as though 
before the comfort of a fire 
| “How delightful it 
he said pleasantly. 
** Amadis,” 
Chaulieu-Valmore 
Joth men bowed 
“If 1 am not intruding,” said Amadis, “may 
I sit and smoke a cigarette? Such a dreadful 
noise out there! And I dance so badly! But 
He sighed and filled his 








great duelist.”’ 
said Dalhousie. 
“and go on with our 


talk. t everybody has 





lan came in, 


How quiet!” 


is here! 


the girl—‘Prince de 
Mr. Dalhousie,” 


said 


I will soon go back.”’ 
lungs with smoke. 
“You 
ment,” 
ing a discussion, which you better than anyone 


have come at the psychologic mo- 


said Dalhousie. “We have been hav- 


can decide.” 

The girl looked incredulously at Dalhousie 
and an exclamation escaped her. 

“Aha!” cried the prince. “Let us hear!’ 

“It is the question,’ “as to 
what a woman should do 
ditions, and what a man’s duty is in regard to 


* said Dalhousie, 
under certain con- 
making her do it.”’ 

of | but 
his manner was so grave that his irony was lost. 
“All questior are interesting,” 
he wenton. “I have devoted my life to them; 
and to you, sir, I confide that I have never 


novel question!” said the prince; 


s about wome 


solved one.’ 

“What 
woman 18 
she does not love? 


“The question | 





should a man do who finds 


that a 


bent on marrying a mal 
I maintain that it is his duty to stop her, as he 
would a suicide. W hat do you Say ts 

The prince eyed him sear« hingly. 

“ Really,”” he said, “‘this is very interesting; 
but you data. One 
generalize on this subject. Questions about 
women depend on the individual woman. 
Could you give me some conception of the 
woman you have in mind?” 

“T am bad at describing,” said Dalhousie; 
“but I have in mind an unusual woman, a 
woman in every way out of the ordinary.” 
said the prince gravely, and shot 
him another look. “But we still might have 

Perhaps Miss May could assist 
us.”” The girl shook her head. “‘No? Well,” 
he said, “women are never good at describing 
women. It is because they can have no sense 
of the effect produced by women on men.” 

“The woman I have in mind,” Dal- . 
housie, “is the kind of woman who is the 
exception to every rule; the kind of woman to 


give me scant cannot 





ae 


more data. 





said 







“Let's Change the Subject. 
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whom all the best of life seems to belong by right the 
kind of woman who never ought to put up with second 
best; the kind of woman a man would do anything for 


but I can’t describe.” He 


blushed 


feit the princes gaze and 








‘] see,”” said Amadis, filling | s lungs with s ) 

Sudder the thought came to Dal}! sie that the ma 
had guessed e trut! I juestionably there was some 
thing in his mind. If not, why did he ep lo g hit 
in that way ? 

‘I think you describe er A ~ the | t i 
whimsical light playing in his « excellently we t 
I should like to wager that I can describe her better t 
you, W hat do you say? But l wa i { StU gis 


my great specialty, my magical art. What I undertake to 


do is to describe this iady so you shall bec conv ed 
that I know her; and we will bet a flower for Miss May. 
Is it clear?” 

Dalhousie looked at him do ibtfully What bluff was 
this? The girl looked from one to the other 

“Done, then!” said the prince. 
display of my powers. As I told you, the answer to your 
question depends on the woman! With A, 
with B, no. That is why it is necessary 
are talking about. Now, if I succeed in 
portrait I shall convince you that I advise advisedl) 
I make myself clear?”’ 

- suppose so,”’ said Dalhousik 

The 
back in the easy -chair 

* Believe me, the art of describing a woman is a curious 
one and much misunderstood by writers,” 
faithfully describe the 
measurements; and the result 
a portrait. Now as an 
shall begin, with this lady, 
hair but by calling your atte 
Hundreds may have her hair, 
hands in the parti ular way we know Am 


“ You see it is not amere 


it might be yes 


to know what we 


painting the lady 


“Go o1 


rince flicked his cigarette into the fire and 


he begar 
their 
record, not 
least I 


} 
color ol 


may features, give exact 
is a Bertillon 
artist an amateur, at 
not 


tion to the way she move 


with the 


only she move 
I not right 


1 catlike 


but 
He was watching the young man wit 
Dalhousie made no reply. 
“To be commonplace, it is the poetry of 
prince went on. “She ge 


motion, the 


stures in original, delightful ways 








I’ve Promised to Marry Him and That's the End of it*’ 











characteristic of herself alone \ watcl < ‘ ahve 
reaches for a book or waves her hand, and you experi« ‘ 

emotio Her grace ol movement 8 like sSumime wind 
over standing grain 

he color began to rise Dalhousie’s cheeks a 
What w he doing Assure he ma ‘ 1 

i he dare to des the girl to her face? He g ‘ 
tealt! t her Ne) had he eyes on the rug 

\ OU Set : ut Ama S gravel the re 

me “l of perso lescription is to indicate the eff 
produced. Now the case of the woman we are portra) 
g, the fundamental effect is promise. You reflect on het 
nd she seems to be the door through which the soul enters 
into tha larger freedom to which it aspires She is the 
sol on of all problems—the starting point and ge | 
adventures; the lus that urges man to fulfill f 
and achieve his } ts desire She is the kind of woman 
in whose service alone a man believes himself truly tree 


She is the Lady of Liberty, 

her becomes her slave T 
Neither Dalhousie he gir 
“And now,” the went on, “I shall 


another of her characteristic effects 


and the man who contemplates 
Am 1 wrong?” 


nor t answered 


prince 


Aurora rhe 


you recognize her mystical sistership to 

fragrance of the daw her hair; the bloom of the early 
day is on her fles! She is pink-and-white with mornir x 
[be promise and inspiration of morning are in her eves 
She has the qu ty of the pink-and-white laytlower of 
New England if young roses with dew on them: and all 
ama being cre but to gather her as an armiul of rose 


and hold her forever 


Dalhousie dropped } s eyes to the floor His cheeks were 


His whol 
gather her like an armful of 


aname It was the trut! being was burning to 


roses and hold her forever 


He lifted his eyes igain and met those of the prince Ye 
the man knew his secret He rose from his chair and 
squared | houlder 
™ uu know,” he said, “we had better speak 
Know repeated tr prince Stop! 1 know nothing 
=u ely you realize tha This is not kr owledge, but art 


I have but described 


every woman a she is once Lo one 
I And you have recognized her 1 win the bet 
He smiled, but it was a smile so sv and 


cryptic that Dalhousi« 
“Very well,” he 
rhe 
And now for my advice with regard to t 
our hero this hypothetical 
woman about to sacrifice herself to the elder! 
Minotaur 
doubt, | 


made nothing of it 
said. “What then?’ 
prince bowed 


course ol toward 


There was a time when, without 
should Act at 
The only question is as to the way 

great opportunity 
acuior 


have said any cos 
This is the 
Let nothing bar you from 
lo delay the rescue is to commit the 
But there ar 

other sides to the question 


great mistake now I see that 

“As one goes on, one notes life’s system of 
compensations. Onefollows up the case of the 
potential hero who hesitated and failed. We 
discover that even the great mistake was not 
fatal. The elderly Minotaur turns out to be 
not a bad fellow. The unrescued damsel 
Twenty years pass 


hose locks are streaked with gray that once 


suct 


grows reconciled to him 


were ravel 
She raised her head 
Amadis 


was gazing raptliy 


“Raven?” said the girl 


and fastened ama ed eyes on but he 
did not hear or see her He 
into space 

‘Five or six children have come,” he went 


on; “and she finds compensation in them 


Ihe rescuer who failed sees her happiness a 


forgives himself, Very likely he, too, a 





n married some charming girl and 
i 1; but, of course, the rose-tint 

dream has gone He sighed ‘The Lady of 
Liberty and Morning has vanished She 


comes once only, and when she goes she ha 
gone forever.”" He started up, for the girl wa 
ighing softly, but withal mirthlessly 
Nhat are you laughing at?”’ he demanded 
“Nothing,” she said, “nothing Ie 
more about the raven-haired lady wit! 
aon’ 
There | no more to tell,”” he inswerer 
he a dream He turned to Dalhousie 
» 1 see, n advice is worth w you 
I e t is good advice either wi 
depending on the man who takes it But 
nilied benig il, indeed, our her } 
feels that the lady’s immolation | he 
ality of suicide, 1 should say that 
ympt ar complete Wa the only Wa ! 
nin lo outh, youtl seem eterrit i 
yuth iti ncomprehensibie that raven tresses 
ever turn gray He broke off, baffled by 
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F CRCESUS hed owned all this 

land,”’ says an emphatic Bakers- 

field man, referring to a hundred 
nd fifty square miles of California 
ritery which yielded over a hun- 
ired million barrels of petroleum last 
“and had got every barrel of 
oi! that has come out of it and spent 
every dollar that has been put into it, 
he would be broke!” 

On the other hand, if Croesus had 
bought that land at two dollars and a 
half an acre and sold it at the going 
valuation of anywhere from one mil- 
lion to five million dollars a square 
mile he would h added appreci- 
ably to his nest egg. It is through 
that character, they 
tell me, that much of the money has 
been made in California oil—that is, 
in the real-estate end of the industry. 

And no doubt some large concerns 

have made money by piping, refining 

and marketing the oil 

emphatic Bakers- 

field friend overstated the case; but 

L. P. St. Clair, president of the Inde- 

pendent Oil Producers’ Agency, de- 

clares that producers of California 

oil have not made a dollar—as pro- 

four years; and that 

statement seems fairly conservative. 

Moreover, an unpleasant suspicion is 

spreading among them that, as the game stands, their pros- 
pects for making a dollar in the future are by no means 
brilliant. 

Oklahoma, next biggest field, is more or less per- 
vaded by the same sentiment. The two states yielded last 
year over two hundred million barrels of an exceedingly 
iseful product, but those who directly induced the yielding 
got little enough out of it. 

California had, first, the little localized industry of sup- 
plying Vertura County petroleum in the crude state for 
fuel to many comparatively small users at a good profit. 
Then oil was discovered in Los Angeles, which sent prices 
down to cost of production, or below. As the next phase, 
with a greatly increased supply from the Kern River field, 
big users— especially the railroads—came into the market 
and sent prices up 

In 1913 the railroads alone burned thirty-three million 
barrels. Use of oil on ships, both as fuel and in internal- 
combustion engines, has increased vastly. Yet supply has 
tended to overtake demand, with a fall in 
prices very discouraging to the producers. Now, as Cali- 
fornia oil men contemplate that hundred and fifty square 
miles, which can quite certainly be made to yield much 
more than its present flow by simply drilling more holes in 
it, they suspect that they may be chronically at the mercy 
of overproduction. 


ear, 


ave 


operations of 


Possibly my 


ducers— in 


the 


constantly 


When Supply Outruns Demand 


FEW vears ago I looked over California’s other most 
notable product —fruit—and found something like the 
The orange and lemon growers of the South, 
the raisin growers round Fresno, and the prune growers at 
Santa Clara had no trouble about producing. They could 
raise plenty of good fruit; but, broadly speaking, so long 
as they competed with one another in marketing it—just 
turning their stuff over to the buyer and blindly trusting 
to a mistakenly interpreted law of supply and demand 
they made no money. In a general way they prospered 
only so far as they were able to coéperate effectually in 
Fruit and vegetable growers in many other 
tates have discovered the same thing. 

Quite naturally, therefore, oil producers turned to coép- 
On the whole, it has not helped them very much; 
and one may doubt, from the peculiar conditions of their 
ever will 


same situation 


marketing 


eration 
case, that it 

When the first floods of San Joaquin oil had duly demoral- 
ized prices, producers sought to remedy the situation by 
In 1901 they organized the Associated 
Oil Company, in which some forty producing companies 
merged. The Standard Oil Company, by the way, had 
entered the state only the year before by purchasing the 
Pacific Coast Oil Company. 

Having an important part of production in its hands, it 
seemed that the new company might exercise a powerful 
influence on prices; but this Bakersfield oil is at the edge of 
a desert, between two mountain ranges, three hundred 
miles from the market at San Francisco and a hundred and 
seventy miles from that at Los Angeles. To market the oil 
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requires an investment of about a thousand dollars for 
every barrel of daily output—for pipe lines, storage tanks, 
tank steamers, refineries, and so on. 

The producers had no thousand dollars a barrel to 
invest; so the new company turned to that well-known 
friend of the needy—the Southern Pacific—for the nec- 
essary capital. The railroad subscribed ten million dollars 
and has controlled the company ever since, making of it 
simply a smaller Standard Oil. 

That attempt having ended most uncodperatively, a 
group of what an oil man calls half-starved Kern River 
producers tried again, by forming an Independent Oil Pro- 
ducers’ Agency in 1904, to sell their output coédperatively. 
Some producers in the Coalinga field, farther north, followed 
suit; then the two associations merged in the present 
Independent Oil Producers’ Agency, comprising about one 
hundred and forty active producers. It is the tightest 
codéperative association I have yet come across. Every 
member has leased his property outright to the agency for 
a period of ten years—about one-half of which has 
expired—so there is absolutely no getting away from it; 
and every member has one vote, irrespective of his output. 

The agency began with a great success. It was then and 
still is the practice in California to sell oil on long-term 
contracts, running two or three years, at a fixed and stipu- 
lated price. For some time before the consolidated agency 
came into being, under the presidency of L. P. St. Clair, its 
present executive head, the Associated had been buying oil 
from unorganized producers round thirty cents a barrel. 
And it had been mak- 
ing long-time contracts 
to deliver oil, which 
contracts were based 
on the cheerful as- 
sumption that the price 
to the producer would 
continue round thirty 
cents. 

It happened to be 
one of those junctures 
when demand was 
about up to supply, 
and there was no con- 
siderable quantity of 
stored oil anywhere in 
sight except some four- 
teen million barrels 
held by the Standard 
Oil Company. The ex- 
ecutive board of the 
Producers’ Agency dis- 
covered the situation 
of the Associated and 
checked up conditions 
in the oil field; where- 
upon—as the story is 
told me—there ensued 
a dialogue between 


President St. Clair, of Running 
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the Agency, and President Scofield, 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, to the following effect: 


Mr. St. CLAIR: We've got the 
Associated! It is under contract to 
deliver many million barrels of oil 
and it can’t get the oil except by com- 
ing to us and paying our price. 

Mr. SCOFIELD: But have a 
good deal of oil on hand. 

Mr. St. Cuair: If you sell oil to 
the Associated I cannot hold myself 
responsible for the consequences. 

Mr. ScOFIELD: What 
mean? 

Mr. St. Carr: I mean just wha 
I say. Independent producers feel 
that, for once, the game is in their 
hands. If you take it out of their 
hands by supplying the Associated 
I will not be responsible for the con 


sequences. 


we 


do you 


The feeling of independent pro 
ducers against the Associated — thei 
own ungrateful child, so to speak 
seems to have been then and to b« 
now considerably more pronounced 
than against the Standard. At any 
rate, I am told, when the Associated 
applied to the Standard for petro- 
leum with which to fill its contracts 
the latter named the intolerable price 

of one dollar a barrel; and the Associated turned perforce 
to the Independent Oil Producers’ Agency, contracting to 
take its oil until 1910 at sixty-three cents a barrel. 

This was a big victory for the Agency, but it was largely 
due to the accident of having caught the enemy at a strat 
egetical disadvantage. That such accidents would repeat 
themselves seemed improbable. When the contract wit 
the Associated ran out, the Agency—without pipe lines, 
large storage facilities, refineries, tank steamers, and so on, 
of its own—turned to the Union Oil Company, chief con 
petitor of the Standard and the Associated, making a con 
tract whereby the Union markets the Agency’s oil exactly 
the same as its own, with a certain charge for the handling 
That is about as far as cojperation seems able to go, and it 
falls much short of controlling the situation. 


Not a Pleasant Atmosphere 


HE Agency appears to have done quite as well as was 

possible under the circumstances. President St. Clair 
was a substantial Bakersfield citizen engaged in the laundry 
business when the oil boom started. He soon got into the 
boom and became a producer; so his interests have all 
along been on that side. He is a forceful sort of man, with 
the general appearance of knowing his way about. 

“So he bluffed the Standard?”’ I remarked 
informant who related the interview. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the informant replied 
thoughtfully. “‘I don’t know as it could be called altogether 
a bluff. Of course St 
Clair himself would not 
have countenanced 
any violence; but feel- 
ing was pretty hot 
then. There's a chance 
that some reckless citi- 
zen might have started 
something.” Which is 
not a pleasant atmos- 
phere for any industry 

A great obstacle to 
effectual codperation is 
that so much of the in- 
custry is in the hands 
of concerns whose pri- 
mary interests are not 
those of oil producers 
Last year, to illus- 
trate, the Southern 
Pacific—through the 
Associated Oil Com- 
pany and two or three 
other companies it con- 
trols—produced about 
fourteen million bar- 
relsof oil. Itsoutputis 
now reckoned at about 
one and a quarter mil 
lion barrels a month; 


to my 





also buys normally about three-quarters of a million 
: month and is probably the greatest consumer of 
the world. 





um it 
It is a fair conclusior , therefore, that high-priced crude 
its chief motive. 
Then there is the Standard, which produced about seven- 
teen million barrels last 
} } 


lion barrels a month 


year and buys round one and a 
In the Standard’s world strat 
gy, a high price for California crude oil presumably does 
not occupy any prominent place. 


half mil 

h 
Southern Pacific and 
Standard together handled over half of last year’s output. 
This does not 


contracts between 


Oil 1 say they work very harmoniously. 
and illicit 


antitrust laws. 


me 
m 





necessarily 


mean any secret 
them, or violations of the 

No violations of the antitrust laws are necessary to 
interests to work in the 
If Standard and Southern 
the same general interests in the oil game 

a blockhead should know that they would 
other’s throats, whether or not they are under 
nership or bound by specific 


e persons having the same 





Same 
Pacific have 
anybody but 
not cut ea 


the 


way toward common ends 


same o contracts. 
peration ought to extend over the 
major part of the field in which it operates; but at least a 
third of this field, consid ring o7 ly the producing end, is 
owned by interests that probably not codperate. 
The Santa Fé, a big oil user, produces three hundred thou- 
sand barrels a month. The California Oil Corporation —a 
Wall Street promotion of the Doher y and Canfield prop- 
erties in California— and eral Petroleum Company, 
another Wall Street creation, together account for seven 
or eight hundred thousand barrels a month. The Union 
Oil Company and the Independent Oil Producers’ 
whose output it markets, each produces al 
lion barrels a month. And there are 
active independent producing com- 
panies not In the Ager cy. 

There is the further b 


To be effective, coi 


would 


the Ge 


Agency, 
yout half a mil- 


over three hundred 





con- 
trol the situation through coép- 
eration that the Southern Pacific 
and the Standard can increase pro- 
duction at will to a great extent. 
The United States Geological Sur- 


ey has estimated that the proved 





elds in California may contain as 


much as eight billion barrel 
For miles along the rich 
field the Sout rn Pacific 


alternate s¢ yn of land 





um. 


iaway 


owns each 
There and ino 

Standard 
lands. 
important part of 


If they want more oil all 





bearing 


concerns 


the best 





need do is to dril wells. 


ore 


What Wildcatting Means 


HE Standard, at least, is reported 


to be wild re or less of 
time. To par- 


ns to go outside of proved 


atting n 


the wildeat, in oil 








lance, mea 


territory in search of new fie lds. 
Under these conditions many independent producers 
say it is not within their power to maintain a price by 


cooperating. 
There is, also, the important difference 
For the former operation all 


between merely 


selling oil and marketing it. 
] lI The Standard, 


you need is a] roducing we yr some other 
will then run a field | 





big marketing concern, ipe to the 


tank at your well, measure the number of barrels drawn 
off and give you a ticket for the same at so much a barrel. 


a 
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These tickets are practically 
as good as cash in the oi 


country; so n 





rely selling 
oil isa very simple operatior 
Tomarketitisaverydifferent 


matter, 


hows ver, involv 





capital 


a great 


for pipe lines 


expenditure 
perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles long storage 


tanks, refineries, steamboats 
and selling organizatior 

Only a concern with lar 
‘ apital or large credit can go 
into that. The Union Oil 
Company, for example, cuts 
1 comparatively small figure 
in the United States market 
for refined products; but its 
balance sheet 
thirteen million dollars in 
vested in plants and thirteen 
millions more invested in 
other companies which are 
partly in the transporting or 
marketing line. 


shows over 
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The Government has already taken a hand in the situa- 


tion 


for one thing, by the celebrated decree under the 
Sherman Law dissolving the Standard Oil combine 


That 


decree is as much a joke to oil men as it is to every body else 

Again, it is not necessary to assume that the Standard 
has violated a syllable of the decree. It is only necessary to 
realize that a group of concerns having a common interest 
will work toward that common end whether they are 


scrambled or unscrambled 


California end of the 


The 





Oil Reflection in the Kern River Oll Fietd Near Bakersfietd 


Stand ard, for ex imple, 18, by 


distinct from the Oklahoma er 


Company; 
their end in the same wa 
of theirs. 

Then, 


were declared commot 


the pipe lin 


to be a notable victory 
experienced oil men s 





A Typical Oil Refinery 


y th 


es in which crude 
irriers. 
for independent producers; 


ts only practical effect has bee: 


the famous decree, entirely 
d—the Prairie Oil and Gas 


but Oklahoma producers have complained of 
at California producers have 


oil is transported 
At the time, this was held 
but 
to stimulate big concerns in 
getting control of oil-bearing 
iands that i getting a 
stronger hold on production 

Finally there isa presump 


that 





In some quarters 


the condition for which oil 
men used to sigh—-that i 
powerful and thoroughgo 
ing competition tor Ut 


Standard—-may be deve 
Certainly the Dutc! 


Combine has cor 





oping. 
Shell 


} . iif ; 
into the Cahllornia held and 


juired considerable hold 
ws of oil land ts outpu 
there now being hgured t 





over four hundred thousand 
barrels a month 


This is a combine of two 


D ste h-Et 


that has 


glish companies 


peen cutt iu 


thing of aswathi the world 
oil trade of late years It 
wiginally operated i the 
Dutch East Indies. The 


Standard hi 


aVing 


stepped a 








Oil«Shipping Station 





heavy foot in that preserve, the Dutch-Shell repaid the 


compliment by entering North America; also 


because the yield in foreign fields was declining. It has 


come into California, Oklahoma and Mexico 

In this connection it is noted that another bunch of Eng 
lish capital has acquired big oil properties in Mexico 
that Andrew Weir, a London promoter, recently under 
took to acquire a large interest in the Union Oil Company 


for British capitalists; also, that the German Governm: 


proposed last year toshut the Stand 


ard bodily out of the Fatherland by 


erecting a state monopoly peti 
leum there for the benefit »p 
ently of German oil investo 
represented by the Deutsche Bank 


Supply and Demand 
N THESE 


native oil men se« 


circumstances imag 


a new alignment in the work 
witha combination of fo 
to the Standard that would be 


ces oppose 


ome 
thing like a match for it in resource 
So far, the Dutch-Shell is the o 
very tangible factor in oppositio 
d, though it reaches from Javaa 
Borneo to Oklahoma and Califor 
infant compat! 
with the Standard. Its total capit 


assets are 


it 18 as yet a mere 


alleged to aggregate t 

to three hundred million dollars 
Experienced California producer 
however, extract no comfort fron 
picture of giant competition wit! 
the Standard. Reviewing the his 
tory and situation of the industr) 
other hand, that 
great world oil fight they would play the useful but unpleas 


’ 
ant role of corn between the upper and the nether miliston 


nm tne if there should he 





ainly, as the situation now stands, t t 





iIndicalions of 


| 


the strategeticai 


o tive of the fight would not be to capture the producer 
but to capture the consumer. There is no trouble in get 
Oo Che trouble is to find markets for it. In fighting fo 
the markets the first weapon ol the competitor would 
price cutting, which is exactly what producers do not war 
Just how much there may be in this dream of a world o 
ir | do not know; but in any case California producer 
ee no nourishment for themselves in it Making commor 
carriers of the pipe lines helps them little, because to tr 
port their crude oil to a terminal point gets them no ere 
Being without storage facilities, tank steame or refinerie 
it is immaterial to them whether they have to sell t! ) 
to the big companies in the field or at the seaboard. Ste« 
storage [or oli expensive to tf and aite A le ! ul 
in store the oil deteriorate 
The Standard 1 the Southern P ec are the big 
iyers of ( nia oil, their combined purchase 7 
ru ut two and a qu ern ) t 
montl ! th their ow! oduction, give ve 
half ‘ i output. Quite irall nea t 
t tow oO hm oO inco et e share ol the ) 
unprofi price My own impressio hat tl 
irda Uil Co ond I J t n 4 
intia ther bod 1 capable busine ‘ 
the me po oO vou ‘ t 
Phe t« lerat of oncer " 
own prol ov | ice prot Ad ‘ 
some fine me emplo ‘ ) ‘ ‘ 
in the he accommodat i heiplu 
emergence ul ire a a Vv field ) y 
ing the price of California crude o a hic 
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UT in the tre- 
mendous Some- 
where, millions 

of miles from here, 
yet near enough to 
touch your elbow 
when your particu- 
lar time has come 
for attention, the 
Universal Bureau of 
Foreardained Hap- 
penings conducts its 
business, day and 
night, through the 
centuries. Infre- 
quentiy things 
slacken a bit in the 
Department of 
Eternal Irony; and 
the chief clerk, a 
individual by 
nature, 


busy 
reaches at 
random for a stray 
human pawn and 
him spinning 

the board, 
juet for the fun of 
watching him land 

On such occasions 
the departmental 
force is wont to group about—this trick, as a rule, being 
good for asmile; and then, the smile over, the force troops 
back to the regular routine work of presenting gentlemen 
with fatal heart affections on the day they retire to enjoy 
life with the million, or of permitting the long-hunted job 
to reveal itself ten minutes after the despondent has 
inhaled his final gulp of illuminating gas. 


ross 


When, at the tender age of fifteen, Henry Trindel had 
cepted the post of office boy, Brackett, the youthful 
inior partner, estimating too freely from the purely 

external, had pronounced him a shrimp; yet Henry had 
made a good and faithful office boy, functionating with a 
celerity almost unknown to the breed. Others, 
viewing him with wiser eyes than Brackett’s, had sought to 
lure him to themselves. More than once a full seven dol- 
lars weekly had been dandled before his young eyes; but 
Henry had turned from temptation and stuck fast to 
land & Brackett—-for do not all authorities agree that 
the rolling stone gathers no moss, and that the young 
man’s stern climb to success lies straight upward from a 
given point, not from half a dozen cf them? 

Time had justified Henry and the authorities. With 
twenty-seven years behind, with Bland long dead and 
gone, and Brackett’s erstwhile ruddy locks turned to a rich 
and rather becoming gray, the perfect seed had blossomed 
to the perfect flower, and Henry Trindel was cashier. Nor 
was this the extent of his achievement, by any means. 
Incorporating, the firm had presented Henry with one share 
of stock and dubbed him treasurer on all letterheads there- 
after; and he was ruler absolute of the outer office and 
ready-reference library of all past business—but, above all, 
he remained cashier. 

In Henry Trindel’s care funds were just a trifle safer 
than in the Mint. Uncanny instinct revealed to him short- 
ages in the petty cash even before it had been counted; a 
sixth sense prompted him to refuse checks when the bank 
itself was not yet aware that its client had overdrawn; 
and when, at half past five each evening, he closed the big 
safe, markets might be performing on the flying trapeze, 
dynasties might be toppling, but, to the very last penny, 
the immediate cash of Bland & Brackett, Inc., was safe. 

customers mentioned 


precise 


Sometimes, when out-of-town 
dishonesty among their own employees, Brackett would 
lead them to the glass partition and let them look at Henry 
Trindel, the while delivering a short talk on the wisdom of 
catching the right kind young— yet the fact remained that 
privately Brackett still considered Henry a shrimp. 

Henry could offer little refutation. There 
had been a great deal of business to attend to about the 
time he reached the five-foot-three stage and he had spent 
no further energy on growing. Piling muscles or a savage 
visage might have compensated for the shortage, but 
Henry possessed neither. Abstemious living had inclined 


Physically, 


him to an wsthetic slenderness; and his facial expression, 
mild enough in itself, was rendered a trifle more mild by 
the little black sideboards, which grew down from his thin- 


ning black hair and gave him either a certe!n austere 
dignity or the appearance of a stage butler, according to 
one’s view 

Beyond this he ran strongly to clerical blacks and whites 
at all seasons; and the being did not live who could recall 
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ILLUSTRATED 


to Running it a Child Can Do That," the Bright Young Man Purred On 


a cigar between Henry Trindel’s teeth or a whiff of the 
demon Alcohol sneaking past his lips. 

To complete the picture needs but the statement that, 
through frugality, Henry had amassed moderate wealth, 
would accumulate further wealth, and would eventually 
drift out of this vale of tears, to be mentioned in the obit- 
uary columns as the Mr. Trindel who had owned Bland & 
Brackett, Inc., and the seven subsidiary companies. The 
picture remains incomplete. That lonely share of stock, 
carefully secreted in compartment T-2 of the vault, and 
worth some nine hundred and eighty dollars, constituted 
the entire Trindel fortune. 

Now and then, when he was quite alone after hours, 
Henry took out his little share of stock and, studying the 
tasteful engraving, wondered and shook his head, and 
sighed and wondered again. And, having reflected fully, 
while the scrub lady swished water on the linoleum of the 
outer office and the watchman’s clock overhead ticked with 
its abnormal evening loudness, it was his custom to smile 
gently and, the safe locked, to make for the Subway with 
just a slight accentuation of the nervous jerk in his precise 
little steps. No mystery lurked behind this paucity of 
interest-bearing securities; there was a definite cause, and 
Henry, ever a considerate soul, called it the High Cost of 
Living. Brackett, when he thought of the matter at all, 
called it Gilda Trindel, and then went on thinking about 
something of more importance. 

Brackett had attended that wedding twelve years ago 
much as one goes to the dentist’s chair. The best of us 
must suffer a little now and then; and, to save himself, he 
could not wound little Henry’s feelings by remaining away. 
Riding uptown to the modest little church he had amused 
himself by visualizing the sort of life partner that eternal 
fitness would have handed to Henry Trindel. The Gilda, 
of course, was the grim joke of too optimistic parents; 
Mary would have been fancy enough, and something like 
Mehetabel probably a good deal more appropriate. 

Gilda would be a leanish person, running much to bony 
structure, with an anemic skin and flat chest; with large 
feet, along nose and not impossibly asquint and spectacles. 
Brackett, therefore, had sat up suddenly as they returned 
from the altar and smiled his bewilderment at the plumply 
delicate blond prettiness that rose no more than two or 
three inches above Henry’s sleek head; had contemplated 
the eyes, which were just a shade too hard, and the chin, 
which had just a trifle too much character—and wondered 
how under the sun a girl like that could marry Henry 
Trindel! But there was a perfectly simple answer to that 
also; after her own fashion Gilda loved her husband. 

There was no suggestion of his own humility in the emo- 
tion, and not a trace of the subdued, enduring wonder that 
overgenerous destiny should have brought them together 
in the middle of an otherwise gray and sorrowful world; 
but it was a mild, good-natured passion, and it had worn 
very well indeed. And Henry and his then twenty-five 
hundred dollars had been better—oh, so much better! 
than guiding vapid and wholly uninterested children 
through piano mysteries at seventy-five cents the guide. 

Henry had been strong on plans for the future in those 
dear first days. The abounding authorities agreed pretty 
well on the general rules for matrimoriial navigation, and 
in his own inconspicuous way Henry had absorbed a good 
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deal of information 
on what to avoid and 
how to prosper when 
married. They would 
start life, he fancied, 
in three or four 
rooms— probably on 
somebody’s third 
floor ina quiet neigh- 
borhood; this would 
leave a considerable 
margin for saving 
and the healthy 
growth of the nine 
thousand dollars he 
had already tucked 
away. 

They had started 
in four rooms, as a 
matter of fact; but 
the somebody was an 
invisible landlord 
who permitted the 
superintendent ofthe 
building to collect 
sixty dollars in hi 
name each montl 
And the three hun 
dred dollars 
mentally Henry had 
set apart for furni » had to nineteen hundred 
before Gilda’s final artistic touch was in place. Still, they 
had had tostart; and if they had started with a vengeance 
the effect, at least, was very pretty when one had recovered 
from the first shock. Henry had really come to enjoy the 
effect, when Brackett had started fresh trouble by raising 
his salary an even thousand dollars. 

Sometimes, even now, Henry gasped as he recalled ta 
ing home the news that evening, his happy speech all 
prepared. It was costing them every penny of his salary to 
live. Good! They could now live just as well and save one 
thousand dollars a year 

Henry had thrilled as he told Gilda; he had thrilled 
some more and differently as he listened to her glad out 
burst. Silently, it appeared, Gilda had been suffering the 
tortures of the damned in those four cramped rooms 
They really needed more space—more room to entertain 
in—more apparatus to entertain with—and a real maid ir 
place of the unhappy little sloven who washed the dishes 
at present; and on this heaven-born thousand dollars 
Gilda could manage it all. 

Henry having hearkened to his idolized wife as one in a 
dream had wakened at the conclusion and put down his 
foot firmly; and the foot had bounced up again with such 
astounding promptness and vigor that never afterward 
had he put it down in quite the same spot. Not that Gilda 
had stooped to temper, however; far from it. Temper with 
Henry was unnecessary; but in a calm, well-bred, forceful, 
convincing manner she had turned Henry’s thoughts into 
new channels, and given them such impetus that he had 
telephoned Brackett early next morning and gone flat- 
hunting with Gilda instead of to work. 

Four years after, when prosperity prompted Blank & 
Brackett, Inc., to pay Henry forty-five hundred of the 
eight or ten thousand he was earning, the performance had 
been repeated, but without a squeak of friction. Just now 
their eight rooms in Alturia Court were adding monthly 
installments to the wealth of a realty corporation at a rate 
that provided Henry Trindel with at least twelve full 
blown shudders annually. 

There were women about most of the time, too, whom 
he could not quite comprehend—elaborate, willowy ladies, 
who wore things that jingled, and played cards, and left 
faint, elusive perfumes in their several wakes; who spoke 
familiarly of matters involving an abstract quantity whic! 
Henry sensed as society, and dressed quite as its upper 
most representatives dressed in the Sunday supplements 
and all of it when Henry’s mathematical mind knew to a 
jot what most of their husbands earned. 

Unclassified strays of the young-man order were in 
evidence now and then—peculiar beings, to Henry’s mind, 
whose cerebral contents had been removed at birth, that 
growth might concentrate on the production of tireless 
vocal cords. Husbands were about too; and mostly they 
liked Henry, for he led them apart to his alleged den, where 
they could look natural and talk shop sanely and without 
interruption. 

But all of it went to make a strange life for one who 
had pictured forty-two as the period when one lived in 
a neat suburban villa, rented the next three to desirable 
tenants, and paid regular installments on the six lots 
between the last house and the corner 


which 


swelled 
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Be it not thought that Gilda was extravagant or unrea- 
Having arranged the expenditure of her hus- 
band’s income with an expertness in getting maximum 
effects that was nearly incredible, she never asked for more. 
Nor can it be said that Henry, strictly speaking, 
unhappy. To some extent twelve years of the new ways 
had lulled him. He dwelt ina home that, mere flat or not, 
excelled in ornateness anything he had pictured as accom- 
panying millionairedom. He owned a could 
produce more toilets from a given sum than any other 
living woman—a wife at whom people stared respectful 
admiration, and who was quite as young at thirty-three 
as at twenty-one and even prettier. 

Even the memory of his one-time nine thousand dollars 
had grown so old and feeble that its sting was blunted. 
Period furniture had that ill-starred fund reeling 
against the ropes; erratic fur styles had hammered it to 
its knees a little later and no more than permitted it to 
come back, groggy, and gasping; and the grand piano for 
the real music room in Alturia Court had sent it down for 
the count. Viewing Gilda’s genuine pleasure in life, how- 
ever, Henry did not regret. He was—or assumed that he 
was content. 

Only—once in a great while he communed with himself 
and was glad he had never mentioned that lone share of 
stock to Gilda. Several times he had contemplated the 
revelation and had shrunk from the task as from a crime. 
The newer sagacity told Henry Trindel that if ever that 
share poked its head from compartment T-2 he would dis- 
cover that they stood in dire 
about nine hundred and eighty dollars, the lack of which 
he had 


sonable. 


was 


wife who 


sent 


need of something costing 


never even suspected. 

Henry wondered why she frowned. Gilda rarely frowned, 
and never at breakfast. This was the hour when Gilda ran 
through her mail, which was frequently of astonishing 
volume, plucking out a written sheet here and reading 
swiftly; discovering an engraved bit there and exclaiming 
delightedly, or shrugging her shoulders with a pretty affec- 
tation of weariness, according to the altitude of the sender. 
Three notes were all the real maid had brought on the 
beaten silver tray this morning, however; and when her 
fingers dropped the third Gilda was indubitably 

zr. She sighed audibly too; and Henry Trindel’s 
eyes opened as he inquired anxiously: 

“No bad news in that letter, w 


Gilda looked up too suddenly; in 


slim 
lrowning. 
is there, dear?”’ 

ye lurked a light 





that suggested smoldering anger. 

“The Merriweathers have a motor at last; tl ey bought 
it yesterday,”’ she stated. 

“Oh!—have they?” smiled Henry Tri: 
a little mistaken relief of his own. 


idel, and sighed 
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table and looked at Henry Trindel pensively 


rather wistfully. 


ind 


“Because I think that’s what I'd do,” she said 









with sweet candor ind, after a small and effective 
pause, added if we ever got a car.” 

The pause missed Henry Trindel’s head by a 
full inc He smiled at e end of the fum 
column in his paper a id itaside; he smiled at 
Gilda, too, very cheerful is he always did whet 
through with breakf 

“Dearme! Is that half-past eight striking?” he 
inquired. “So itis! I'm a little late.” 

Silkk ntly Gilda watched him rise and give the 
same downward twitch to his vest she had wit 
nessed every morning for t ve years. Shesighed 
gently as he pattere i aw Vy to the little hall of 
the suite; she heard the squeak of the drawer 
which concealed Henry Trindel’s private hatbrush 
from public view. And t while the soft scrape 


of Henry’s brushing floated 
Mrs. Merriweather’s letter 


reason, tore it int many 


vo Many §s 


picked up 


K, SNe 





plain 


dad, tor 


no 
all pieces. It is even 
ightening when Henry 
hat and his good-by 


possible that her lips were t 
returned with ished 
smile. Gilda, failing for or 


glanced 





his br 
e to rise according to 


} 1,,) ] 
schedule, up aimost 


accusingly. 


“Henry,” she said, “everybody has one—now 

“Has what, my darling?” Henry Trindel queried 

“*Motors—one, at least everyone we Know 
The Merriweathers were the very last people; and 


now they 
Her words trailed ge 


ntly to pregnant nothing- 


r'rindel, the 





ness; but Henry irmor of his ingen 
uousness all unpenetrated, mere ly glanced over 


her head at the clock. 


“Yes; 


one has the time a 


I suppose automobil 


nd the money to sper dont 
he said vaguely 
** Merriweather’ 


Gil 


is no bigger than ) 

la guessed 

1 kr isn’t 

cause Dobson, Billings 

that 
“But they can 


She was playi: 


ow it isn’t’’—Henry smiled w 
& : 
afford ts 


ir 


$s coat, 


with the bottom buttonhole of 
oyed Henry hugely; and 
ing upward with a waxing wistfulness that drilled 
into his inner « and thrill 
through him. He seemed to recognize at last that flicker 


in Gilda’s mild blue eye; it conjured shadow sha; 


ig 
which secretly ani is look 
suddenly 


frioht 


ig 


sne W 


onsclousness sent a of 
es Irom 


the past, which waved mocki 


The ermine coat had 


ig arms at him and gibbered 


its first fell n essage In his direc 














‘I suppose Myra sat down last night and wrote that tion with just that wistful smile; the first unsounding note 
same cute little note to every woman she ever met,” his of the grand piano had been borne to him on just that 
pretty wife reflected further. flicker 

“Why = “Well, Bill must ! t ‘ *> somet r on the 

The blankness in his eyes brought back the good nature _ side,”’ he said hastil \ le St s, you 
to Gilda’s smile. She propped her dimpl 1 elbows on the Know, Or something like t yg 

‘I know Most men do, don't they 
~— ee “Why —some do, of course,” Henry confessed, 
“I Should Want a xf =" f and was aware of the warm moist film that over 
Blue One Too, ay #1 1 spread his brow 

Henry —a Cunning %? s rh He knew somehow that she would not ask wl y 
Little One yy 5 he, too, did not make a little something on the side 
a. See OF ( aB\g but the query vibrated through the still, pseudo 
Electric Lights"’ , ane’ Jacobean atmo phere neverthele Gilda. with a 
tee ye fork, drew a little circle on tablecloth and 

another circle withir and several intersect ng 
lines; it lool ed to I ry rrindel, in more senses 












ilke the 





ler 
Ln 


than one t lan sign of an automobile 
wheel. He cleared his throat 

“Some day or other, G lda dear, we'll have 
car of our o , I suppose,” he re irked t 
careless good cheer that was ne rly ghastly not 
this year or next year, very likely; but eventual 
Just now, of course, it would be out of the jue 








tion. We haven't 


use enough for such a thing 








and the machine itself isn’t the only 


expense, the 










tell me. It’s keeping a man to run it, and 
‘Oh, Henry—they run themselves nowada 



















with all the self-starters and things!” Gilda cried 
with a bright, childlike eagerness. “‘Dot M 
drove that huge affair of theirs all the w to 
Denver. I could learn to run a car in one 

and oh, have you seen I kett’s new one 





“The blue one?” Henry 
“T should want a 
dreamily 
ett’s, of course; just something 
like civilized , Her 
with a lot of electric lights and 


‘rindel asked | 





hl, , 
jue one too, 





‘nota terribly expensive c: 
to 


a cunning littie one 


get rou | 


peopie 





one of t! efunt 











little sedan tops. But a blue one! 


nice, Henry?” 
**Lovely!”’ Her 


Gear, 


| 


““Good-by 


In the 


cencies overw 


DSUDWEY 


{ 





Wouldn't it be 


“That Young Man Who 


Just 


Went Out! 


Ack Him 


to Come Backi"’ 

cringe Other things apart, the diplomatic instinct 
quite forsaken him this morning He had hacked 1 
unfortunate conversation off short instead of workir 
out to soothing anticlimax and leaving Gilda sn 
Now that he came to think of it Gilda’s good-by kiss 
been more than perfunctory, and she had failed to apy 
at the corner window and wave to him as he ducked 
the underground station 


A small, unpleasant chill percolated through Henr 
Trindel. The large, pompous man who lived on tl 
ground floor of Alturia Court and limited his conversatiot 
to one “Good morning!” stood beside him in the packe 
car a8 UsSUaA nd, cons iously or otherwise, he Was resting 
his p juarely on top of Henry Trindel’s head. Far 
from rousing ordinary resentment the affront sent Henr 

ts a e lowe paper shielded him nicely 
from the rid at lar with the top of the b 
t red g $ t to he could conce rat 
paining thoughts 

It was not thinkable that Gilda seriously contemplate 
this motor ir proposition His better sense told him 
much ind still, that wistful smile remained to sugges 
that his better sense erred slightly. He recalled vividly the 
day he had faced that smile and sought to explain y 
ermine cloat He recalled, too, spending eight dollar 
piano 8 nan’s luncheon, by w of acquiring sie ‘ 
hammer argume favor of upright pianos that | 

een some ust i opposed to ne grands Somet! gy? 
slipped on those o slo! but th gs were differs A 

In those days he had possessed a little spare fund W 
but for the lone, imprisoned share of Bland & Br t 
Ine e had nothing at all. Very likely the subje ha 
ten dropped tor good; Dut ti it ime pagain her 
firn er firm He registered the re solve with as gi 

t nd noisy that the blac red girl looked up 
de d wondered why the pale little mar 

! tor p whiskers gritted his teeth and nodded 
rel the window 

Brackett’s secretary halted him half across the out 
oftice. The president desired | ompany for mone 

nd the pre ent acknowledge is e! he g ul 
tr | eman hand at I ense stenographe } 
nis cigar to the other le of his mou and s ing 

Going to the bar yourse tl mort Henr 
| had me t to send Gla] i 
Henry Trinde ‘ ise 

“Allinght. S G ‘ Get me te ou j 
ex Henry. I want es. I’m g 
to-morroy netneriti thur ) eto ) 

ine bu for thi ise. Ten thou f . 

His cig t back to dictating positio 

é ; letter of the twentietl our board of ‘ 
&-itomat 

‘If you're not going until to-morr H 
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Mr. Brackett. “I may decide to start to-night, Henry! 
warehouse at the point you mention; and in that 
event What the devil do you want, Henry?” 

“Nothing,” said Henry thinly as he moved through the 
doorway. 

Beyond it the whole machine within him was reversed 
instantaneously. From being bossed he became boss. His 
keen eye shot about and typewriters rattled more ener- 
geticaily; young men who smiled because their acute ears 
had caught the “. devil do you want, Henry?” from 
the president’s office took to writing busily again. Into 
his own office, the one with the little wicket at the far end, 
went Henry Trindel; and, having sniffed the air, he asked 
eurtly: 

“Smoking again in here, Grapley?” His assistant 
glanced up and dropped a cigarette into the cuspidor 
Henry Trindel loathed. “I don’t want to speak about 
that again, Grapley!”’ 

“All right, Mr. Trindel,”’ his assistant muttered, and 
bent over his slips again. 

The lord of his little domain jingled keys and opened 
his desk—jingled more keys and opened the third small 
drawer and extracted the combination of the vault. Humil- 
ity never could have been associated with Henry Trindel 
as he opened that safe for the day. Viewing the interior 
and finding it all unblasted, his small chest expanded; con- 
scious importance quickened his step as he drew out the 
petty cash box and noted the servile speed of the whisk 
with which Grapley brought the empty cash drawer and 
set it before him. Dignified calm overspread all things in 
the cashier's Authority had arrived and settled 
down for the day. 

Yet, long before noon, Depression came and linked arms 
with Authority and claimed him for her own; and, com- 
ing, she brought a brood of strange old fears. 

One in particular which had obsessed Henry Trindel in 
earlier days sat at his elbow just now in a little blue motor. 
Gilda was beautiful. Occasionally, even now, he fancied 
that she was the most beautiful womanin the world. And 
he, however good and faithful he might be, was not impres- 
Still further, being all absorbed in the business of 
Bland & Brackett, Inc., he had never in all his life made 
a little something on the side, like other men of their 
acquaintance. 

Now, given a situation of this kind it was not impossible 
that Gilda’s true knight might exist somewhere and come 
a-riding. That sort of thing had happened before—thou- 
sands of times; and in a good many of them, as Henry 
acknowledged with a shudder, without much blame 
attaching to any of the persons involved. Just as he 
always did in these spells of gloom Henry conceded freely 
that Gilda should have married one of the largest and finest 
millionaires living—-a splendid clubman person, who looked 
something like Lord Kitchener; who could provide grand 
pianos enough to drown Niagara’s roar and blue automo- 
biles sufficient to dam her flow! 

Deep in Henry Trindel’s being lay a streak of romance 
which could hurt like a toothache when it chose. It 
needed no effort at all to picture some such magnificent 
ogre materializing at a time like this, discovering Gilda, 
and—why, just sweeping her to him and disappearing for- 
ever on a steam yacht worth a million dollars, painted a 
motor-car blue and displaying ermine sails! 

Very slowly, after a long time, Henry Trindel went to 
the vault and unlocked compartment T-2. He paled as 
he stuck the lonely share in his pocket and sat at his desk 
again. With his own mild brand of vehemence he swore 
aloud that it should not go, and at the same time admitted 
that it might have to go. It was not that Henry feared his 
wife or had turned improvident; but the interview that 
had moved them out of those first four rooms had graved 
a record on his memory which nothing but death could 
efface 

Grapley furnished « diversion by returning with a small 
handbag and a large grouch. The former he opened at 
Henry Trindel’s desk, slapping money on its polished 
surface and delivering a monologue: 

“The boss’ ten thousand—drivers’ money—salesmen’s 
memorinda—and the chicken feed—dimes, quarters, 
halves, ones, twos. I checked it up. Say, does this firm 
think I'm a horse? Narkum hands me these just now and 
tells me to go out collecting. Do Igo?” 

“If Mr. Narkum wishes you to—certainly,” said Henry 
'rindel. “Grapley, have you been drinking?” 

The eyes that faced Henry were not quite clear. 

“Say, I bought a schooner of beer to save me from 
choking to death!” young Mr. Grapley confessed desper- 
ately. 

“Grapley,”” Henry Trindel replied steadily, “drink and 
cigarettes have sent more young men to their ruin than 
iny other known causes, with the possible exception of 
gambling. This corporation gives its employees better 
treatment than any other I know. In return it demands 
1 clear head and faithful, intelligent service. These things 
ire impossible to the,rum-soaked, nicotinized brain; and, 
though I shall regret it extremely, the next time I detect 
liquor on your breath you must consider yourself dismissed.” 

Mr. Grapley managed a subdued, startled grin. 


office; 


sive. 


“Well, a job like this would drive anybody to drink; 
but I’m not stuck on losing it at that,”’ he said candidly. 
“All right, boss!” 

“Go now!” said Henry Trindel. 

“T’ll be back round three,” young Mr. Grapley mur- 
mured. “I’m taking fifty cents for lunch money. Is that 
too much?” 

“Not if spent solely for nourishing food,’’ Henry said 
coldly. 

Alone once more he found meditation on Grapley’s sins 
something of a relief from more intimate communion with 
himself. Grapley, he feared, was really drinking heavily, 
and it was certain that Grapley smoked cigarettes; and 
much saddened observation suggested to Henry Trindel 
that, guilty of these things, Grapley probably gambled as 
well. 

Of the three he was not quite sure that gambling was not 
the worst. Even in childhood’s happy hour the blind risk- 
ing of hard-earned pennies had appealed to Henry as crim- 
inal folly. And when an employed young man, a young 
man who is handling the money of others, takes to that 
sort of thing ——- Henry Trindel clucked twice with his 
tongue and, shaking his head, laid away the different 
bundles of small money and bustled over to the vault with 
Brackett’s ten thousand dollars. 

He would put that in B-3, which was the compartment 
Brackett rarely used. Before putting it there he would 
count it once more. Carefully Henry Trindel ticked off 
the thousands and laid them in the little steel drawer, until 
only one small sheaf remained in his fingers. 

And the door opened and the preordained charged in! 

Outwardly it was nothing more formidable than a young 
person of twenty-five or thereabouts. Originally he had 
owned a rather pleasing, honest countenance—and it was 
not altogether unpleasing now; but there were fine red 
veins in his eyes and beside his nose, and his mouth had 
grown loose, and he breathed queerly; one glance told 
Henry Trindel that, whoever the young man might be, the 
Demon Rum had taken up a residence in his internal 
economy. He was not surprised when he asked: 

“Is Grapley here?” 

“He is out,”” Henry Trindel said briefly. 

““Well—can you tell me when he'll be back?” 

“Not before three, I believe. I ‘i 

“ Three!’ cried the unknown, and hot horror was in the 
word. 

“He said ——” 

“Say, excuse me, mister, but can you te]l me where I can 
get hold of him before that—before two?” 

“No,” said Henry Trindel icily. “‘Why?” 

He did not approve of this young man. This was the 
sort of young man with whom one might have expected to 
find Grapley associating; in a way his very presence was 
ratifying Grapley’s impending dismissal. And now he was 


a 


“Mister, if Millibelt Don't Come In by Three Lengths I'tt 
Come Back Here and Let You Cut My Throat!’"’ 


April 5, 1915 


hurrying to Henry Trindel’s side and speaking with a low- 
voiced excess of emotion that was downright amazing: 

“You're Mr. Trindel, ain’t you? Well, Mr. Trindel, I 
wanted to connect with Jim because he usually has a 
double sawbuck somewhere in his jeans that’s waitin’ for 
company, and—say, do you ever take a chance on the 
ponies, Mr. Trindel?” 

“What?” asked Henry Trindel. 

“Listen!”” commanded the stranger. “A dog named 
Millibel’s running out on the old Elgiria Track in the first 
race to-day and I can get fifty to one on him. Wait a sec- 
ond—you don’t even have to smell of it if you don’t want 
to; but I can tell you about it.”” He came very close to 
Henry Trindel and laid a clammy, trembling hand on his 
arm. “Bill, this thing is straight!’ he croaked, with what 
soul remained to him in his eyes. “It come to me through 
my brother, that’s riding him; and it’s straight! I ain’t 
got a cent. I never have a cent when a thing like this 
comes along. But if you want to come up with a little roll 
I can get it down not six blocks from here, with a guy that 
carries a whole Federal Reserve he’s willing to lose. See? 
I can do that; there ain’t a chance to lose, and we split 
fifty-fifty!” 

He leaned more heavily on Henry Trindel and panted 
queerly. Had he enjoyed longer acquaintance with Henry 
Trindel he would have expected to see the narrow shoulders 
square and a thin white finger point toward the door while 
Henry sought to control his righteous fury; and, as a 
matter of fact, something of the kind would have occurred 
on almost any other day. 

Just now, however, though the impulse of rage seemed 
to rise in him, it struck something unyielding and was 
splintered to little bits, as it were. Henry Trindel, leaning 
against the open vault, stared at the unknown with eyes 
suddenly grown wide and strange—and saw him not at all. 
Into Henry’s altered mental vision rolled a blue motor and 
a misty vision of Gilda, smiling wistfully, and a composite 
picture of Merriweather and other men who made a little 
something on the side, and — 

“Say, Mr. Trindel, there’s an hour’s difference in time 
between here and there, and I ain’t got a second to lose if 
you don’t want to come in. I’m going to stick something 
on that Millibel horse if I have to get it with a chunk of 
lead pipe!” the friend of young Mr. Grapley said in a 
strange, whimpering little voice as he poised on tiptoe and 
clutched Henry Trindel’s sleeve. 

““Well—wait a moment,” the foe of gambling said 
hoarsely. ‘‘You—you say this—this horse is bound to 
win?” 

“Mister, if Millibel don’t come in by three lengths I'l! 
come back here and let you cut my throat!’’ the unusual 
stranger cried passionately. “‘It ain’t often I make a touch 
to bet with, but there ain’t a guy living can say I ever lost 
a cent for him.” 

On second viewing, too, his face seemed much more 
honest to Henry Trindel’s fascinated gaze—marred by 
dissipation, but very earnest and really honest. Henry 
Trindel’s voice came from a tremendous distance: 

“Fifty—fifty to one would mean that—that a hundred 
dollars would earn five thousand.” 

“Yes, and five hundred would earn twenty-five thou- 
sand; and this guy that’s got the book I’m telling you 
about is good for it, because they’ve been running fine for 
him lately, and he thinks this Millibel’s a joke anyway !”’ 
the other cried feverishly. “‘Only make up your mind, 
quick, friend, because e 

“You — Henry Trindel choked. 
about this?” 

The stranger threw out his arms wildly. 

“Mister, if I was as sure — he began loudly. 

“Hush!” cried Henry Trindel. “I aa 


“Are you sure 


here! 

Something entirely beyond him had taken full control 
had jerked his hand toward the stranger—had permit- 
ted him to smile, with a ghastly, toothy effect, as the 
stranger snatched the little sheaf of money belonging to 
Bland & Brackett, Inc. And now, with a stifled yell and a 
violent grip, the stranger had turned and fled headlong; 
and Henry Trindel was standing all alone, still smiling. 

As in a dream he floated back to his chair and sat down. 
As in a dream he smiled on; and then suddenly the smile 
died and, with a crash, the whole world stopped short! He, 
Henry Trindel, of his own volition, had actually parted 
with the firm’s cash to a perfect stranger, who pretended 
he wished to gamble! 

Two frozen hands clutched Mr. Trindel’s head; 
office turned pitch black and rocked crazily. His breath 
stopped completely. For a moment he fancied he was 
going to die and was glad; but respiration started again 
and the blackness turned to a dull gray, and Henry Trinde! 
staggered from his chair and swayed toward the door. 
The panel opening all but brained an approaching offic 
boy; he stopped and stared at the cashier, who gasped: 

“That young man who—just went out! Ask him to 
come back!” 

“The young man with a blue suit and a cap, sir?” 

“Yes!” 

“Why, he went out ten minutes ago, Mr. Trindel,”’ said th 
office boy. 


the 


(Continued on Page 61 
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RUSSIA'S STAKIE TIN TUE WALR 


sas ante cinoe oe = By MARY ISABEL BRUSH 0. i. mn 
































































position of England in the pres- 


ol the printed diplomat rre 
ent war Mr. Arnold Bennett pondence and has only ver 
made the statement: “‘ Whether or cently been rumored abroad. T! 
iot Russia desired war I cannot Czar wished to refer the matter 
” « a . Wr 
ay As I read the essay I was : to The Hague Tribunal, and the 


sitting in the lobby of the principal 
hotel of Petrograd at four o'clock. 
4 musician at one end of the room 
he ran his bow across his violin so that 

it sounded like a human voice. 
sin London, grappled for the 


Kaiser replied that he was w 

todoso. He thanked the Emperor 
for the friendly attitude of the let 
ter, but demanded to know why 


the communication of the ( 





ministers was so different ir 


port and tone. But lam making a 


honor of appearing beside khaki- g 


clad masculine figures. 

Page boys in scarlet Russian 
blouses serpentined through the 
groups. They sang out names that 


distinct attempt to harness the cart 
before the horse, for this very 
formation was given me by the 
Frenchman. 

were long enough to be three names 


It was my business to get him te 
and seemed to be totally without 


talk, and I put a good deal of ardor 
vowels. 





into the effort. 
Waiters stood round the tea ‘Didn't Russia get into the war 
room lt long white robes like very early?” I asked as he sat be 


operating costumes. ide me on the couch in the hotel 


A fat, soft-looking, fair-haired And wouldn't it have been as easy 
Russian, in the most careful of for her to manage Servia as for 
Germany to call off Austria? Di 
Russia know Er giar d would fig 
And when did she find it out?” 

“If you mean those peasant fel 
lows out in front’’—he pointed to 


toilets consisting of a clay-colored 
uniform that matched his mus- 





tache, leaned far over a w riting 
table to look at an English girl who 
was reading a copy of the London 
Times stretched on a long stick. 
, His gaze rather indicated that he 
wouid consider an acquaintance- 
ship with her. Her answering tele- 
graphic glance was a diplomatic 
triumph in not understanding. It 
was so dissociated from the real 
situation that it reminded one of 


the diplomatic communications 


a group of picturesque blond cab 
bies in cadet-blue bath-robes who 
had gone to war over a potentia 
passenger— ‘‘they haven't found it 
out yet. Most of these men wh 
are out in the trenches now don’t 
know that England is fighting at 
all—much less whom she fight 
ing with or what for. If you me 
leading up to the war. 

Outside you heard the clank of 
guns changing from shoulder to 


the thinking men of the empire 
they discovered it, i should i 
after the last Balkan War, out 





houlder, and you knew that a com- f which the Powers so beautifull 

pany ol troops was marching to St. Kept. If you mean the goverr 

Isaac’s Cathedral across the street. **Come on In —the Water's Fine!*’ ment, they knew of the change « 

In a few moments they would lie heart since 1907. They found 

prostrate in the dirt in front of it and receive the blessing Mr. Bennett and I had met, and we held several impr« out just after England and Russia made a commercial 

of the priest from the high steps. Inside the vast interior sions in common; and yet here I now sat, witha perfectly treaty ir hich Great Britain practically relinquished 
omen lifted little children to kiss the sapphire-set icons definite opinion regarding something of which he and all claim to influence in Persia.” 


and, in a passion of faith, lit candles in a vase for theirmen others of my own race and blood knew nothing at 























who had died in the trenches. I was cut off from the Ru point of view by the almighty Diplomacy in a Picture Gallery 
Amateur nurses buzzed round me, their heads hung with | barrier of language and a total ignorance of a constituent 
white veils. They presented tambourines, turned upside part of their temperament. The Asiatic that is in then " | ppt doesn't like Russia, and Russia doesn't 
down, to tea drinkers and army captains and aviators, and I and other Westerners cannot fathom. Still, of one thing 4 trust England. The alliance isn’t what you would call 
rouged ladies in tena iously clinging costumes. Every I felt certain. Pointir g with my forefinger to Mr. Ben table A man came over here very unpret« ntiously tron 
body was either collecting for or giving to the army. The nett’s printed word I said to a distinguished Frenct England seven years ago. There were only about three men 
American Ambassador approached me with one of the gentleman who approached me: “Of course Russia wishe in the empire who knew he was here. I don't think he had 
i papers, on a long stick, from the library table. He ob- to fight?” I used the rising inflection. “‘ You couldn't have on dinner clothes during his stay. One day he and a minister 
{ served: “ Here is some interesting reading.”” He was hav- kept her from it with a m e and a leash.” of the government were wandering through the Alexander 
ing his little joke. It was a copy of the Novoe Vremya in The Frenchman is quite a man in Russia. He has lived III Gallery, carelessly commenting on the pictures. There 
the original tongue. there for tw nty-ive ears and knows every m¢ r ot the one there of Peter the Great interrogating his son rr 
Suddenly the big, khaki-clad soldier left off ogling the bureaucracy by his given name. Hesmiled a little ingrov yn is telling his father that he does not wish to be emperor 
English girl and made for the squatty, bearded generalis- ing smile and asked confidentially: “How did you get “They stopped before it and suddenly the Englishman 
f simo who entered through the re volving door. The fat on to that?” He sank back into a soft co h upholstered uid, as though quite spontaneou ly ‘England wishes the 
Py soldier walked with such magnificent disregard for his in a pretty little design of a man standing on the wound of good will of Russia.’ The Russian answered: ‘This is 
/ rounded stomach that you were almost convinced he did somebody he had just slain, while the blood flowed from it. indeed a surprise.’ He looked at the picture of Peter, whose 
not have one. When the generalissimo beheld him they Above him hung a copy of the painting of a group o fe’s am} had been to secure for Russia an open port 
flew at each other like schoolgirls and embraced, with two barbarically clad Cossacks seated round a table in ar I myself had seen the great ruler’s log hut in Archangel, 
( kisses that carried over the buzzing noise of the big room. abandonment of lustful joy. They were framing ascornful where he went to live so that he might experiment with 
war message to the Turks. ships in a harbor 
; How the Czar is Kept in Ignorance I had been looking forward for a long time to a talk with “The Englishman said: ‘If England has to fight we 
the Frenchman. Peo; e had told me that he kne more should be g i to Kno Russia would be with wm." The 
} UTSIDE, the clanking march of the soldiers sounded about political and social conditions than any other manin Russian answers ‘Whose sword closed the Dardanelle 
again; they were starting for the front ina Holy War, the empire, not barring the Czu:. Indeed, there has been to u e? Your country was not our friend in the 
and the bells in the golden dome of the cathedral rattled mention that the Czar knows lees tl many others. One Russo-Tur} War or in the Crimea Why do 
out a wild concert of discord, speeding the men toward the of the efforts of the ministry is to keep news from him and wish us for her friend now?’” The Russian knew well 
frontier—and their Maker. to let him hear only what would influence him to their because in subtlety tuteness he need take 
Such was the scene; but Mr. Bennett’s remark brought point of view. from no on “The Englishman answered: ‘We 
different setting to my mind. I saw myself, with relation During the riots that preceded the war, so the story goes, have to fight a common foe!’ ‘Who's that?’ dem: 
to my national surroundings, in something the same pro- when workingmen were insisting on forming unions, the minister. * Y« powerful neighbor on the west! 
" portionate dimensions as a fly on a plate-glass window of Czar commanded that newspapers ‘be delivered to hin I myself had bee Russia long enough to knov 
| a department store. I was an atom in millions of square They got out a special edition on fine paper, with all the well wl passed through the minister’s mind wh 
miles of Russian land. It stretched from Libau, on the newsofthestrike misrepresented. Inafewdayseventhese heard the proposition. The Russians and the Germans wer: 
Baltic, to Vladivostok, on the Pacific—from the White were discontinued, and when he called for them his mir 10t fundamentally friendly The Teutons patronize 
Sea to the Himalayas—over one-seventh of the surface of ters told him that they could obtain no more paper of a the Slavs. More than that, they almost browbeat then 
the earth; and it was just about as cut off from communi- quality suitable for presentation to him. The Kaiser was s once or twice to have practi 
‘ation with the outside world as a jar of cherry preserves The Czar is not so easy a proposition for his 1 iltered t | the government. Nothing cou ) 
hat had been sealed with a rubber band under a screw-on to manage as some of his subjects think, however. He inspire a Germar tl gust as the slipshod, la int cs 
top while they were hot. You could mail a letter and dis- pursues an independent and perfectly consistent line of ness and the procrastinating mentality of the Ru 
miss it from your mind in the comfortable certainty that thought, and he frequently acts according to the dictates Nothing could so gall the Russian sensitivenes 
it would never arrive at any foreign port. You could send of his own heart. In the present situation he was, as ever, curled lip with which the German greets hin 


a cable message and forget it, for it would bear no result in favor of peace, and sent a message to that effect to Continued on Page 56 
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T aa !inited States contains 
Switcerland, the Riviera, the 
fia? Vorway and the Egyp- 
. This is a flamboyant way of saying a 
i there is nothing of natural grandeur 
our people cross the water to enjoy 
hich has not its ri uperior within this coun- 
iry {nd in addition our land ia rich in cafions, 
forests and natur il wor ders, the like of which the Old 
W orld does not present. 
it has not become fashionable to 
jo W est on a va The mystical lure of the East 
(ill holds the American as it did Antony and Napo- 
Oid We 
provel; the New World has yet to win its way. 


] 0 


/ j 
uly whi 


val ol 


As yel, however, 
cation, 


leon The rid has the slamp of historic ap- 


Our Government has done an un precede nted thing 
iy most of our remarkable parks and pleasure 
No one thought out 
m of national parks. Each has been added 
through the love of some pioneer who, 
Will Steel, the Vicar of Crater Lake, made it for 
years his temple and his shrine. And 
) of these parks there is a story rich in 
ror of self 

; 


im sari 


from p ite ssion. 


] lace Posse 


our syatle f nat 
lo the chain 
like 
many devoted 
ni at 7 
sacr fice. 

individual beauty 
control, and we are 
them the char- 
not desecrate, 
sible and 
ich adds 80 


aces of rare and 
inder one 
yh Congress to give 
laces where man does 
lo make 


more acct 


at living touch wi 
j picture. 

Yellowstone, with its golden cation and 
pouting geysers; the emerald lakes of 
the lap of massive mountains 
with t, glacier and 
ide by side; Y osemite, the beautiful; and the 
the Colorado, which has no peer 


is to know 


( gathere " 
brilliant red: Rainier, fore: 
meadou 
(;rand Cajon of 


for overwhelming grandeur—to see these 
\ meat moments, 


lure in her supre 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
S tary the Interior 


HE 


Angeles i 


distinguishing characteristic of Los 
its great love for the city of San 
which rejoins in kind. Los Ange- 
who would eat a San Francisco 


Francisco 

les ridicules any 

I and San 
man guilty of consuming asand dab in Los Angeles. 

Perhaps this hurried description does not seem quite 

idequate; but nobody ever did write a description of Cali- 


Francisco frowns socially on any 


fornia that, to California, seemed adequate, even though 
it were patiently done, with very much 

reasonable amount set down in 
malice The real claim to distinction which may be main- 
tained by Angeles and San Francisco is that 
either is a good general entering point for the magnificent 
though neither city 
is more than partially aware of the fact. 

Whether fortified by Chicago oranges pur- 
it Los Angeles, or by that other delicious product, 
the sand dab of San Francisco, the actual railroad entry 
point for Sequoia National Park is at Visalia, in the San 
loaquin Valley — which, after the Imperial Valley and the 
is one of the hottest valleys in the world, and 
will make you feel like fleeing as a bird to the 
where it is There time when 


town. but back in the seven- 


most not so 


extenuate and only a 


both Los 


ational parks located in the Sierras; 
‘ | 
ul 


you go in 


chased 


; 5 It 
Gila Valley 
' 
certainly 
cool, 


mountains, 


was a 
Visalia was famous as a cow 
ties bonanza wheat farming replaced the old cow days; and 
“a Wheat farming in turn began to wane, 


country in time, and fruit culture came in. 


} 


ibout 1889 bonar 


as it does in any 


The Triumph of the Visalia Editor 


Ww F. these industrial changes were going on down in 
the lowlands, some man advanced the wholly insane 
belief that the white-topped Sierras meant water for the vast 
valleys » San Joaquin and Sacramento, which, above 
ill things, needed water, even more than in the days before 
fruit ranching. Some one said the killing of a redwood up 
here meant the killing of an olive tree down below, and 
hat the olive tree would pay dividends for a long time; 
sawed up and burned, 

exhausted capital. The foregoing is what we may call the 
scenario Ol the story ol Sequoia Park. 

Who was the first man to set the ball rolling for a 

itional park at the summit of the Sierras? You could not 
in Los Angeles or San Francisco, in Chicago or 
Perhaps, if your home is not on the Pacific 
ver will have heard of Gecrge W. Stewart, 
many years Register of the United States Land Office 
Visalia. It is to him and to one or two of his close 
that the credit belongs for the establishment of 
Sequoia National Park, the creation of which included the 
establishment of the Yosemite National Park as well 

Along in 1889. a few of the shrewder lumbermen back in 
Michigan, Wiscon ‘ 


whereas a redwood when was 


irn that 
New Yor 


ist, you ne 


friends 


sin and Minnesota began to see the end 


The Yosemite—By Emerson Hough 
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FORNIA 


Yosemite Fatt 


of their pine; and they turned toward the great forests of 
the Pacific Coast. As usual, the impecunious and irre 
sponsible drifters were asked to do their work of locating 
timberland for sale to the great companies. This inesti- 
mably valuable land was taken by millions of acres under 
any and all of those elastic land laws of ours by which 
much of the property of the people has been given over into 
the hands of a few men. At that time Mr. Stewart was 
editor of the Delta newspaper, of Visalia. He dared raise 
his voice against Industry. That was worse than the crime 
of Oliver Twist. Against him soon were arrayed antipark 
associations, sheepmen, cowmen and lumbermen. 

The first gun was an editorial under date of August 25, 
1889, urging Congress to do something to preserve the 
giant sequoia forests from both sheep and fire. Members 
of the old Tulare County Grange called a meeting at 
Visalia, and memorialized Congress to set apart some 
forest lands in the neighborhood of Mount Whitney. The 
fight was taken up later in Fresno, where the idea was 
extended and definite boundaries for a reserve were offered, 
including some of the heaviest timber on the Sierra sum- 
mits almost as far north as the Yosemite. Soon after this 
the park idea was widely extended and the memorial got 
many signatures. 

As early as 1885 some surveys had been found so fraud- 
ulent that eighteen townships were reserved from entry 
the fraud was too rank even for Washington. The way the 
game was then played was for the Land Department to 
suspend from entry any such lands until the turmoil about 
them began to quiet down. Then the lands were quietly 
restored to entry, and later the lumbermen customarily 
got them under cover. In due time Secretary Noble re- 
lieved the suspending order as to most of this land. In six 
weeks all the land in these eighteen townships had gone 
over the same route taken by so many of the giant redwood 
districts of that region. The lumbermen got their title 
the same sort of title that devoted hundreds of thousands 
of giant redwoods of the Pacific Slope to the saw and the 
flames. 

Side by side with Stewart, of the old Delta, stood John 
Tuohy, of Tulare, and F. J. Walker, once also editor of the 
Delta. These men did hard and consistent work for some- 
thing in which they had no financial interest whatever. 
They got after their representative in Congress, General 
Vandever, himself an honest and broad-gauge man; and 
General Vandever introduced a bill setting aside Town- 
ship 18, Range 30 E. .This was amended by the addition 
of 18 S., 31 E.; and then the Visalia men wrote in, asking 


April 53, (915 


> > 


that Sections 31, 32, 33, all in 
Township 17, Range 30 E.., 
should be added. They knew 
the value of the timber within these limits quit 
as well as the lumber cruisers did. 
It was August 7, 1890, when the Delta suggested 
that the reserve tract be called Sequoia National 
Park. On August twenty-third General Vandever 
wired home: “Big Tree Bill just passed House 
according to data you furnished.” 

This was the beginning of the positive turn of 
sentiment. John Muir, of California, and others 
were working for publicity of the right sort in the 
East. 

A sort of national conscience began to awake 
September 9, 1890, was the fortieth anniversary 
of the admission of California to the Union. The 
friends of the Park wanted their bill to 
the Senate on that date, and it did. General 
Vandever wired home that on September 9 
Sequoia Park Bill had 1 | 
President. 

That is how this purely chimerical and hopeless 
fight was won by a few good men for the benefit of 
you and yours. Many other good men who aided 
are not named herein. 

On September 26, 1890, Secretary Noble chris 
tened the new park Sequoia National Park. A few 
days later, the time being ripe, a new bill, asking 
for the creation of the Yosemite National Park 
and increasing the limits of Sequoia National 
Park to seventeen townships, went through; and 
to this were added the four sections now embodied 
in the General Grant National Park, which lies 
between Sequoia and Yosemite. On October 1, 
1890, the President signed this final bill. And that 
is how we got these three splendid California parks 
on top of the Sierras. 

The giant redwoods grow at from six thousand 
to eight thousand feet of elevation-——not 
lower. Railroads cannot run casually up such a 
grade as this. They have to lie off in the 
and the making of a trip to any of these great 
California parks is a side trip from the mair 

line. Therefore, from Visalia, you take a trolley car for 
eighty-five miles to a village called Lemon Cove. You ar 
not yet in the Sierras, but only at their feet. Next you 
take a bus for a fifty-two-mile climb to the giant forest 
The said bus is the slowest vehicle known to man 

runs to the effect that there is a faster bus, of the 
three owned by the transportation company. The other 
bus 


Pass 


th 
signed Dy the 


been 


much 


valle N 


' 
Rumor 
two or 


the fast one—is the one we did not take 


Sequoias More Like Towers Than Trees 


HE ride from Lemon Cove up to the Kaweah Valley is 

one of the most beautiful in the world. The characteris 
tics of California scenery are entirely different from those 
of the East and from those of the Rocky Mountains. By 
evening— perhaps earlier, if you take the other bus—you 
are high in the forests of the Sierras. The Kaweah runs far 
off below you on the left. All round you stand giant trees 
larger than any you ever dreamed existed if your experi- 
ence be confined to the Eastern or Middle States—tre 
mendous sugar pines, worth ninety dollars a thousand feet 
board measure, and equally vast specimens ol Ponderosa, 
or yellow pine, and giant firs, with here and there enormous 
cedars. 

A thousand times, in your ignorance, you pick out yellow 
pines and cedars, and even sugar pines, for the giant red- 
woods, of which you have heard so much; for surely they 
also are big trees. The woman on the back seat eagerly 
questions the driver: 

“ Aren't these the Big Trees*”’ 
head: 

“You will know it when you see a sequoia,” 
gloomily, he being a man of sorrows 
by a rattler.” 

By and by, all at once, the populace in the convey 
ance grows silent. Suddenly a strange sensation strikes 
you under the waistcoat. You have seen something 
never saw it before; a tremendous, unique, unexampled 
thing that you cannot compare with anything else in the 
world—something that has a strange, weird, uncanny 
quality about it. This something is not really a tree, of 
it is more like a tower than a tree. It looks solemn 
and sacred as it rises there, far away, high above all th 
other giant trees of different species 

You have that same clutch in the throat you felt when 
you first looked into the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
You have seen your first sequoia. Not all the world can 
show you anything like it. 


But he only shakes his 


Says he 


“it’s like bein’ bit 


you 


course 





ee 


a a 


re 


—————— 


Yes, there is your sequoia, the oldest of living trees; a 
relic, a sacred thing, the oldest thing alive to-day on all 
this earth’s gnarled surface. There is another, and there 
is yet another. As you swing about the dizzy curves they 
stand there, a group of them, a dozen or more, looking no 
more like trees than diamonds look like broken glass, no 
more like pines than pines do like the oaks. 

The first impression you get is not one of tremendous 
size; indeed, that is the last impression that you receive. 
There is some strange, distinct quality about these trees 
quite aside from their great size. They are very stately, 
very calm, very patrician. They stand entirely motion- 
less, sharp and hard, as though cut out of tin. Their leaves 
do not wave; there is no whisper of greeting in them for 
you. They do not murmur with their motionless lips, high 
They seem apart from this world and the 
things thereof, unreal, supernatural, out of reach of our 
arguments, because founded on premises not compre- 
hensible to us. 

You become uncomfortable, uneasy, as you climb 
steadily up round one keen curve after another; but it is 
not the dizzy road that makes you so—it is these trees. 
The vast panorama of the valley is lying below you. The 
tremendous panorama of the mountains round and above 
this land into which you have come is one unmarked 
hitherto on your maps or calendars; yet you can see noth- 
ing but these trees. You take a lor g breath. Yes; one 
more of our national parks has more than made good! 


p in the SK) 





The Ancient Giants of Sequoia Park 


T FIRST, as has been said, you get no feeling of size, any 
more than | 
You simply receive a jolt, a punch. It is this sudden 


impression, at first of awe, afterward of reverence, which 


you do when you look at the Grand Cajion. 





allows comparison between these two national park 
and between no other two of them, for all are different; 


each is splendidly unique 3ut in sheer, uncanny, unreal 








qu lity two of these parks are alike Sequoia and Grand 
Cafion. It is like going to church, it is like hearing a vast 
organ, to see either one. 


At first the trees half terrify you with their indifference. 
It is days before they will make any sort of friends with 
you; but from the very first you have for them the instinc- 
As to those other giant 


trees—the sugar pines, and yellow pines, and firs, and 


tive reverence you give to age 


cecdars— you do not see them ar y more though they far 
outnumber the sequoias. There is no solid sequoia forest 
only varying clumps of the giants here and there. 

The first quality of distinction comes, not from size but 
from color—you can tell a sequoia by its color wherever 
you see it But you cannot te ll what that color is. There 
} 


nas 





is no other like it. It never has been named, it never 
been described, and it never has been reproduced in paint 
Many different lights fall on this bark, which some- 


times is weathered more, sometimes less, in its long, soft, 





Yosemite Valley From the Pohono 
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velvet fibers You could ul 
most weave a cloth out 
these fibers, but you would 
not know what color to call 
your cloth It has silver in 
it sometimes, and certainly 
there is gold. Some see in it 
a faint pink. It is not red; 
it is not brown, nor gray, nor 
taupe, nor mauve, nor smoke 
color. Perhaps it is all of 
these. 

A woman’s eyes are keen 
about color, espe ially color 
infabrics. Ask many women 
what is the color of the 
sequoia and they will not 
agree. Ask many artists, 
and they willnotagree. One 
man, who has done muc! 
work among them, says you 
can get a good reproductior 
of the color by using a very 
little Vandyke brown with 
a commercial oil color called 
terra rosa. 

If you take a piece of 
detached bark in your hands 
it seems mostly a reddish 
brown, but that by no means r presents the color of the 


whole giant shaft as it stands in the light and shadow of 





the woods In that condition it is a thing as unique and 
as indescribable as the Grand Cafion itself. T} ey are twins 
matched jewels—the Cafion : 
the ransom of all the kings of the earth 

Due to the early Washington methods as to our public 


resources, as hastily outlined above, there are now within 





i the Trees, worth more than 


the limits of Sequoia Park proper thirty-three hundred 
acres of deeded land owned by private parties. On this 
land stand some of the largest trees which, naturally 
enough, the people of the country think are their own 
national park property, but which really are not. It has 
been mentioned that every one of our national parks has 
some large or little problem attached to it—some handicap, 
some drawback or other. The problem in Sequoia Park is 
this one of private ownership within the park limits 
Many years ago the Government had an option for the 
purchase of all these deeded 
sand dollars; but the option was not exercised. At present 


dignified overtures are being made for the exchange of 


lands for eighty-seven thou 


these lands for others selected from the Government hol 





ings elsewhere. The rumor was that a price ol seventy 
dollars an acre was put by one or more holders on their 
possessions. Those private holdings ought to be wiped out, 
either by fair financial reimbursement or by exercise of the 
right of eminent domait 

How large are these trees? How | gy ao 
No one can understand the 


size ol a sequoia sin ply by looking at it or 


they seem? 


reading about it. But suppose you take a 





string and draw a circle thirty feet acro 
in your front yard. Imagine that circle all 
filled up wit! solid tree Look up in the 

as high as the Call Building, in San Fra 
cisco; as hig! as any of the great off! 


buildings in your own city. Now imagine 
this tree laid horizontally in your street 


It would fill up the entire block, and as it 





lay it would reach up to the roof of a 
two-story buildir g. Per} aps it woul 1 ex 
tend over into the next block. It would 
be as tall as your house as it lay prone 
You may see dozens and 
giants lying prostrate in the Sierra No 
matter how big you think they are, the 
are a lot bigger than that. Send aman to 
the far end of one of those prone trur 
while you photograph it. He looks no 
bigger than a child, and it is solid tree that 
lies between you and him 


It is nothing to find a tree between whose 


burnt roots—the roots all stand out like 
cypress buttresses—a man can ride horse 
back. You will take many such photo 


graphs. You have read about the stump 
that was so big they could hold a dance on 
top of it. Pe rhaps you have seen the very 
common photograpt of Wawona Tree, ir 
Yosemite Park, through the opened-out 
trunk of which a stagecoach or an automo 
bile customarily is driven; but very likely 
you get no idea of size from that 

On Bear Creek, in early times, a number 
of these trees were well known. One meas 
ured ninety-two feet round, well above 
ground, and was called a small one. In 
that district one was cut which left a 


twenty-four-foot smooth stump. Once | 
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was loos« ly counted up to be three thousand and two years 
of age, measuring by the rings, though the edges were partly 
proken down Others, who saw it as a fresh stump, sa 
ve tree was four thousand four hundred and ty-elg 

irs old; and they counted the rings on one tr I 


tweive feet in diameter, and made 


e infant only 


it out to be one thousand four hundred and forty-thre« 


years old. This little tree was two hundred and fifty-one 
feet long, and they cut one hundred thousand feet of sawed 
lumber out of it 

In Fresno Count Frank Loomis, of Sanger, in the 
early days, while following a wounded bear ! t? 
mierras, ran act a sequoia that me ured al red and 
twe nine feet six Inches in circumference Ihe 


called that tree Orejano. What was 


known as the Ne 
Van Dorman redwood log came from Tulare County it 
weighed seventy thousand pounds and was meant for t 
World’s Fair—the log slabbed from it being over tw« 
dred feet long and in size twenty Dy nine teet The stumt 
was leit standing, twenty-eight feet hig! Another 
fa small rec 





was to make a Pullman car out of 


hese trees grow six or eight times as tall as the | 


oaks or elms we see in the East. Out of one of them were 
made three thousand fenceposts—enough to fence ni 
thousand acres of land; and also there were made fror 


the same tree six hundred and fifty thousand shingk 
enough to shingle eighty houses and of the | 

trunk there were hundreds of cords of wood left ise 
Reflect on that and the unused stumps of our Middle West 
pine land ind then picture to yours« wo! und oc} 


are ireezing to dea j our cith ey y 


A Forty-inch Covering of Bark 


1890, at the Comstock Mills, there w: i tree ti 




















cost fifteen hundred dollars to cut and manufactur It 
sold for twenty-five ndred dollars retail—a profit of 
thousand dollars on a single tree. This would give, 
} profit « four or five thou 1 dollar ¢ 
land tl ost perhaps a dollar—or be lite 1 dol 
i i ( irter an acre orig ‘ Qf ome ¢ ler 
( t eople grow r while others do yt! 
Another firm worked on a giant re 00d about 1878 f 
thirteen months before they had cut and ed it. It 
low operation to hack and s down one of the 

viant tree This tree was one hundred and eleven feet 
circumference, and the stump was left standing t 
feet hig! then it was chopped out fourtes fe dee 
Like big tut then they sawed it dowr t tee 
each of whi made a load for eight horse 

l hese ‘ were take out and | ‘ ’ 
shape he ori il my and =the ) 
exhil in the Eastern State t peopl | 
believe i he there was no et } 

( rT I ‘ oO the terpr ‘ ‘ tt 

st mone 

I Mendo ) 1 Humboldt ( ‘ ( 

’ ‘ gy } gone oO for ‘ r ear 
red D f ‘ mong e sr KNOW 
pervire not so large as Gigantea, t! pecies of tl 
Sierras. M hundreds of thousands of the g 

oods have et orked u Pert tw t 
this should be done, at least in part, though the te 
American lu bering ! no justi! t either 
ment or in industr 

The sequoia’s bark is not like any other ! \ t 
two feet, three feet, forty inches thick at time it 
the sugar pi t has, on the contrary, a very sn ne 
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Lewer Part of the General Sherman Tree, 
Sequoia National Park 


hard, elegant, aristocratic. Take a piece of fir bark and 
you can make a welding heat from it on a forge; but not so 
with sequoia bark. It has a strange, imperishable quality 
it is hard to burn it, and almost impossible to 
kill it, unless you turn it into ashes. You may see scores of 
these trees burned almost through, yet still living. You 
a stump root entirely burned off from the parent 
trunk, but still living. 


all its own. 


may see 


There is such a stump, which has been known for years, 
near Camp Sierra. The bark is gradually growing up over 
the burned surface. It has, in twelve years, covered up 
of names of vandals which were written on the bare 
By and by that will not be a blackened stump, but 
i living part of the ancient tree; and over the great burned 
ireas of the tree itself you will see this live bark rolling out 
and over, and curving in, covering the charred fiber and 
making the tree alive again. 

It is a strange, uncanny quality, in some way identified 
| smiting impression the tree makes on 
have examined it or its characteristics. 
Yonder redwood is prehistoric, immortal. It does not 
It is almost impossible to kill it; and 
it ought not to be killed by any agency of man. It is a 
sacred thing. 


core 


root 


with the origin: 


you before you 


mean to die at all. 


Not Trees, but Living Monuments 


ff RE has run through all the sequoia forests in times gone 


by. Noone can tell when most of the burning was done. 
The Indians say that their forefathers do not know when 
The early Spaniards could not tell. How 
long does it take to kill a sequoia by fire? Perhaps five 
hundred years— perhaps a thousand. Lightning may have 
these mountains centuries ago; but one 
burning does not kill a sequoia, It may destroy all but a 
thin strip of the bark, yet that tree will live and cure its 
own wounds, 

Dry the bark out by repeated fires, so that it cannot 
resist, even partially, and then you may burn down a 
sequoia. You can see giant trunks lying unrotted and 
unrotting, hundreds of feet long, on the ground. No one 
knows when they fell. They are unperishing, even when 
At some time in the history of the world their 
tremendous side roots were burned through—this tree has 
no tap root, but sits flat on the ground, with giant roots 
reaching out perhaps fifty or a hundred feet. 

I saw one tree that grew directly on top of a bowlder on 

ide hill; and the bowlder itself was as large as a emall 
There is another tree, eighteen feet high, which is 
growing out of the top of a stump, itself more than two 

ndred feet high. Some little sequoia cone fell up there, 
was carried there, and the growth goes on. And you 
see little sequeias growing, as classy and distinctive as 
their ancient forbears. Life—life undying—is the theory 
of the We have no other creature like it in the 
world. It never was meant simply for the use of man, but 
for man’s reverence, his admiration. 

The sequoias are not trees, but monuments. The sap of 
the Sierras is in their blood and their ambition is the blue 
Their immensity we do not grasp. They come as near 
being immortal as anything we shall see in the history of 
this globe of ours. 

Old Man Wolverton, a trapper who left traces of himseli 
ineSequoia Park as early as 1867, named the biggest tree 
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of that region, which he himself discovered, after General 
Sherman, his old general in the Civil War. It seemed a fair 
suggestion thus to honor the names of the three men to whose 
work the park is most largely due—George W. Stewart, 
John Tuohy and F. J. Walker. 

Superintendent Fry, acting on this suggestion, will thus 
name a suitable group of three trees, one not too far from 
the usual routes of travel. 

There is something splendidly indifferent in the way in 
which one of these red-golden monumental boles carries 
a name card. When you see Grant Tree, in Grant Park, 
you will feel like shuddering. Its bark, seventy-five feet 
above the roots, is shot full of darts, on each of which is 
inscribed the name of some idiot who thus sought fame. All 
of these things ought to be removed by the United States 
Government. We may hope, however, that the names of 
Stewart and Walker and Tuohy will be perpetuated in con- 
nection with the giant forest that has been kept alive 
through their efforts. 

What has the United States done toward making avail- 
able to the public this public possession? Little enough, 
it must be confessed. The railroads, also, could do a great 
deal more for Sequoia Park than they do at present. As 
it is, you will see relatively little advertising of the attrac- 
tions of this region and will be able to get little information 
regarding them—in either Chicago or Los Angeles—or 
even closer points. Wherefore, the Sierra parks rather lie 
between the two millstones of governmental and corpora- 
tion indifference. 

These facts really leave Sequoia Park practically a local 
affair. It is supported almost altogether by California 
travel. Not many from the East ever visit it. In 1913 
only three men registered at Camp Sierra from the whole 
State of New York. By midsummer of 1914 there were 
only four from that state. The camp concessioner, Mr. 
Kenney, had, during the 1913 season, but four hundred and 
forty-five names on his register; and the total number of 
visitors at all entrances did not run quite to four thousand, 
many of whom brought their own camping outfits with 
them. 

The concessioner loses money on that basis. The auto- 
mobile travel, only recently permitted, begins to be of great 
interest in all the Sierra parks. In 1913 there were seventy- 
two automobiles at Camp Sierra; but in 1914 there were 
one hundred cars registered before the month of June was 
far advanced. 

It is usually called a two days’ horseback journey from 
Sequoia Park to Grant Park, to the northwest. The dis- 
tance by trail is something like thirty-five or forty miles, 
and we found it could be ridden with no serious discomfort 
in one day, though the horses must be good ones to stand 
the heavy climbing. This ride opens to view a wonderful 
mountain prospect. 

The superintendent of Sequoia Park is gradually extend- 
ing the trails and roads to fit the purposes of an automobile 
road connecting the two parks. It is much to be hoped 
that the Government will make the appropriations for 
Sequoia large enough to warrant steady and considerable 
work on this connecting link. It would be one of the 
world’s greatest motor roads. 

There are occasional clashes between automobile clubs 
and the superintendent of the park over the auto tax 
charged by the Government for use of the roads and entry 
to the park. The road is said to be, in part, the old Mineral 
Creek Smelter road. The Tulare County Board of Trade 
is at present looking into the legal side of this matter, and 
no doubt it will soon be cleared up definitely, one way or 
the other. Itisa petty thing 
to have hanging about a na- 
tional institution. 

“The automobile, how- 
ever, is the least of our 
troubles,”’ says the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Walter Fry. 

“This deeded-land situation 
is the worst thing in the way 
of the development of this 
park. These private ownings 
prevent our building roads, 
make fire protection and san- 
itation difficult, and infringe 
on tourists’ rights. We have 
had to spend as much as 
five thousand dollars to build 
a trail round private lands, 
where only about three hun- 
dred feet lay on the patented 
land. We could not prevent 
the owners from beginning 
lumbering on these deeded 
lands; and that would mean 
fire almost certainly. I have 
fought seventy-four fires in 
my time in this park, without 
any lumbering operations 
at all to start them. One 
of those Lig fires in heavy 
slashings would mean the 
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loss or disfigurement of all these trees. The thought of that 
brings me agony sometimes; it keeps me awake at night. 

“I have seen two men destroy a tree in three weeks that 
has taken five thousand years to grow. Given a chance, it 
would have lived another five thousand years. You must 
not think of these trees as being in their old age. Take the 
Sherman Tree, for instance, the largest tree in this park or 
in the world. It may perhaps be only in its youth to-day. 
It still grows—about an inch every thirteen years. Now 
think about cutting or burning down a tree like that for 
the sake of a private commercial profit—it is a repellent 
thought to me. I believe it must be so to any American 
who knows the facts. Our people in California have 
wakened all at once. They are beginning to think these 
sequoias are something sacred. There is a strong sentiment 
now against the destruction of one of them. 

“What do our parks most need? They need publicity, 
transportation, longer-time concessions, a general exten- 
sion of roads and trails, a Government appropriation that 
shall make possible adequate accommodations for the 
public. Perhaps I ought to add that these parks need more 
fire protection. We need more fire patrol than any other 
park, pro rata, because our trees are our attraction—they 
are the park. 

“We want to see that connecting road built between 
Sequoia Park and Grant Park; we want to see a good 
hotel here, leased by the Government to the right man; 
and we want to see thousands and thousands of American 
citizens come here and see what these big trees really are. 
As it is, the average tourist who comes to California sees 
only the relatively small group of big trees that lie within 
the boundaries of Yosemite Park. They never see the big 
show at all.” 


Trees Too Tall to Photcgraph 


“TTHERE was considerable lumbering done in Grant Park 
before it was set aside, as you can see for yourself; and 

there were sheep there, as you can also see. That is why 

we have this park; and we did not get it any too soon.” 

You may pass many miles along the trails in Sequoia 
Park, however, and see no trace of any lumbering. The 
indifferent monarchs stand all round you, superbly un- 
mindful, undaunted by fire, scornful of death, careles 
of you and beyond your estimates of them. Try to photo- 
graph one of these giant trees and you will get something 
of an idea. You back off as far as you can get and find 
to your surprise that your lens will not cut halfway to 
the top. Other trees crowd in between and you give up 
that view. 

Resolved to circumvent that sequoia, you pass over to 
the other side and climb up the side of the mountain until 
you are as high up as the top of the tree. You rather guess 
you will get a picture of that tree now! But when you look 
into the camera’s finder again you find that you have 
reached the top, but that you cannot get anywhere near 
the bottom. 

Very well; you go halfway down the mountain side, face 
the middle of the tree, and try again—and get only the 
middle section, with top and bottom left out! Then you 
begin to see how tall that tree is. As a matter of fact, you 
can photograph a sequoia only by the use of a very wide- 
angled lens. The average commercial camera leaves you 
helpless. 

There is one resident of Sequoia Park that has a definite 
idea concerning the height of a giant redwood. His name 

Continued on Page 77) 
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A Head Projected Itsetf Cautiously Above the Adobe Wali That Fenced the Baca Garden 


iv 
N THE lobby of the Windsor Hotel, as 
Neighbor Jones came down the stairs, 
Mr. Octaviano Baca chatted with a 
little knot of guests. A well-set-up man, 2 2 @ 
tall and strong, with a dark, intelligent 
face marred and pitted by smallpox but still pleasing, he 
carried his two-score years with the ease of twenty. A gay 
| 


man, a friendly man, his manner was suave and easy; his 
dress, place considered, rigorously correct frock coat, top 
hat, stick, gloves and 


1. The gun was covered, not con- 
cealed, by the coat; a chivalrous concession to the law, of 





which he was so bright an ornament. Baca was born to 
riches, and born to the leadership of the clans. He had 
brains in his own right: but it was his entire and often- 
proved willingness to waive any advantage and to discuss 
any moot point with that gun which had won him admi- 
ration from the many and forgiveness from the few. 

Mr. Jones sank into a quiet chair and read the news- 
papers. When Mr. Baca, after several false starts, left his 
friends and went out on the street Mr. Jones rose and 
followed him. Mr. Baca turned in at Beck’s place, Jones 
behind him. 

Gambling was completely eliminated in Saragossa, but 
the saloon was in high favor legally; so Beck and Scanlon 
kept a saloon openly on the ground floor. The poker rooms 
and the crap, monte, roulette and faro layouts were up- 
stairs. Their existence was a profound secret. No stranger 
could find the gambling den in Saragossa without asking 
anyone would do; unless, indeed, he heard, as 
he passed, the whir of the ivory ball or the clicking of chips. 

Baca, with a nod and a smile for the bar, passed on to 
join a laughing crowd behind, where two native boys were 
enjoying a bout with the gloves. Neighbor leaned on the 
bar. The partners were ill matched. Beck was tall, portly 
and, except for a conscientious, professional smile, of a 








e 


somebody 


severe countenance, blond, florid and flaxen. Scanlon was 
i slender wisp of a blue-eyed Irishman, dried up, silent. 
“Well, boys,” said Neighbor jovially, “I got to go back 


, Ts) 


to the hills and grow a new fleece. ill ther 
my game. Sorry!” 

Beck frowned. 

“I hate to see a good fellow go bust. If boys like you 
had plenty of money I wouldn't never have to work. Well, 
hurry on back! And come straight here the first night, 
before you waste any on clothes and saddles and stuff.” 
He lowered his voice for Neighbor's ears. “Say, if you're 
hort, you know hotel bills, and so on come round.” 
He jerked a confidential thumb at the house safe. 

“Not so bad as that!”’ laughed Neighbor. “But you 
want to sharpen your shears up. They pulled a little this 
time.”” He passed on to the circle round the boxers. 


: you've lost 


It was late dusk when, after certain sociable beverages, 
Mr. Baca bethought himself of supper and started home- 
ward. As he swung along the sidewalk Mr. Jones was close 
behind. Mr. Baca took the first turn to the left: Mr. Jones 
took the first turn to the left. Mr. Baca cut across the 
Park: Mr. Jones also cut across the Park, now almost at 
his quarry’s heels. Mr. Baca wheeled. 

“Did you wish to speak with me!” 

Neighbor came forward, with an air of relief. 

“Why—er—not exactly; but I’d-just as lief as not. And 
it'll be easier for me, now it’s getting so dark. You see,”” he 
said confidentially, “I’m shadowing you!” 
“You'’re—what?”’ 
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S$ TRA TE O BY HARVEY 
“Shadowing you. You seemed to have plenty of money 
and I thought,” said Neighbor hopefully, “that I might 
catch you doing something wrong and blackmail you.” 
“Are you trying to break into jail?"’ demanded Baca 
sharply. “ You are either intoxicated or mentally deficient. 
In either case ‘a 
“No, no,” said Neig 
I really need the mone 


‘Except that I doubt your sanity,” 


bor soothingly I’m not drunk 
said the outraged 
lawyer, “I’d make you regret this bitterly. Do you know 
who I am?” 

“Sure! You're Tavy Baca—Boss, Prosecuting Attorney 
and two-gun man. And please don’t talk that way about 
me,”” Neighbor pleaded in an injured voice. “It makes me 
feel bad. You wouldn't like it yourself. Don’t you know 
me? I’m not insane I’m Jones ; ' 
been bucking the poker game at Be 


bor Jones i ve 





But there you 
don’t know about the poker game, OI course—you being 
Prosecuting Attorney and all.” 

“*See here!”’ said Baca with a dull, ugly note, “if you're 
look ig ior trouble you can get er ougl ior a mess 

“Not trouble money !”’ 

‘I warn you now,” Baca advised. “Do not follow me 
anothe r step. I'm yoing os 

Jones burst into joyous laughter with so free and 
unfeigned a note that Baca turned again. 

“Come!” cried Jones. “I know what you think I’m 
going to say—that before I started I left a sealed envelope 
with a friend and told him if I didn’t come back by X 
o'clock to break the seal and be guided by the contents 
that’s what you thought I'd say. But you're wrong 
Unhesitatingly he took the few steps separ 


g him from 





that silent, angry figure in the starlight. 
what I’m up to but yo 
right sure. So don’ 
I’m warned—and you are!” 
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any more breath on warnir 


ward course, and led the way swiftly up the dark and steep 
street to a dark and silent quarter of the Mexican suburb. 
Toward the street these old adobe homes presented 


blank wall; windows, and all doors save one, frontin zg 


the inclosed patio 


“It’s like this,” said Jones cheerfully, pressing along the 
narrow way a yard behind: “I had a nice little bunch of 
cows—nigh onto two hundred—out in the Monuments 
And Bennett, he was projecting about like a roarin’ lior 
out there; and he says: ‘Jones, why don’t i | he 
Bar Nothing brand?’ ‘No mone says I | 
Baca, don’t goso fast! Thi tno Marathon! I esome 
shivery place, isn’t it?” 

The silent figure walked still more swiftly. 

“Oh, all right, then! ‘I'll lend you the money,’ sa 
Bennett, ‘an’ take a mortgage on both brands.’ There'll 


come a drought,’ says I, ‘and them cattle will lay dow: 
and die on me, a lot of ’en and I'll find myself a fix.’ 
And he did, and they did, and I did.” 

No word from Baca. In the black shadow of the dark 
unlighted houses he passed swiftly and unhesitantl) 


Jones continued: 








“Since that I paid him all but eighteer 


due pretty sudden, and I stand to lose both 
DUNN brands Say, Baca, where’re you 
takin’'m 
do that all right— but I'll get you first and I'll get you hard 
ind I'll get you sure! ’ 


eto? Some gangol thugs 
Don't make any mistake 
Baca gave way to his feelings. 

‘Oh, bother!" he said, and stopped, irresolute 
“What do you mean anyway, actin’ the way you do? 
demanded Jones, mopping his forehead. “‘Wouldn't it 

sound silly, if I lay a-dyin’, for you to threaten me wit} 
and shoot 
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"and law? They'd sound real futile, would: 
hey Well, I'm dying right now I've been a long time 


it; but there ain’t no cure for what ails me but deat} 
I refer, of course, to the malady of living.” 

*Damn your eyes!” cried the exasperated King of Sara 
gossa; and he began rapidly to retrace his steps 

‘And so,” continued the dying man, keeping pace, “I 
don’t never back up. When I start out to blackmail a ma 
he might just as well be nice about it, ‘cause I'm going to 
blackmail him.” 

Despite himself, Baca had to laugh 

“What are you going to blackmail me for 

“About two thousand, 

“But what have I done 

“Good Lord, man!” said Jones blankly. “I don’t know!’ 


“Come!” said Baca, and clapped his persecutor on the 


said Jones. 


back. “I like a brave man, even if he is a damned fool! 
Come home to supper with me. I've got a little bachelor 
establishment beyond the Park, with an old M 
hombre v ho can give you the best meal in town.” 


You're on! And after supper, then we can fix up t} 


mortgage, can't we I want to specify that now, so I 


eat your salt without prejudice.’ 





And t co 
Wa t eptal | ved toot he 
ence the ‘ ‘ y ‘ e J ‘ 
‘William and Henry? 
“Jesse and Frank Mar lear,”’ d Ne 
sudden, vehement bitterne you % me 
shakes. You're goin’ to rob young Drake and I'm ¢ g to 
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rancid, gray-headed old synonym. He 


is so scared he won’t be happy till he 
gets that boy killed. If 1 was as biga 
coward as that, durned if I'd steal at 
all!” 

Baca struck the table sharply; 
splotches of angry red flamed in his 
cheeks 

“And I told him I wouldn’t stand 
for it! Damn him! Look here, Jones, 
you ought to be boiled in oil for your 
stupefying insolence; but, just to pun- 
ish him, I'Jl make Bennett pay your 
price. It will be likedrawing teeth; give 
me time.” 

Vv 

HE rain drenched in long shudders. 

Here and there a late lamp blurred 
dimly at a pane; high-posted street 
lamps, at unequal and ineffectual dis- 
tances, glowed red through the slant 
lines of rain, reflected faintly from pud- 
dle gutter at their feet. Alone, 
bent, boring into the storm, Martin 
Bennett shouldered his way to Baca’s 
door under the rushing night. 

A gush of yellow light struck across 
the dark—-the door opened at his first 
summons; he was waited for. The master of the house 
helped him from his raincoat and ushered him through 
crimson portiéres into a warm and lighted room. Three 
sat before an open fire, where a table gleamed with 
glasses There were two other doors, hung, like 
the first, with warm, bright colors, reflecting and tingeing 
the light from fire and lamp—a cheerful contrast to the raw, 


and 


men 


and bottles. 


bleak night outside. 

Here the good cheer ceased. The three faces, as they 
turned to scowl at the newcomer, were sullen, distrustful 
ind lowering. 

Despite the raincoat, Bennett was sodden to his knees; 
his hands and face and feet were soaked and streaming. 
No friendly voice arose to remark on his plight; an omi- 
id prevailed since the street door had opened 
to him. He bent shivering to the fire. With no word the 
host brought to him a stiff glass of liquor. 
Bennett drained it eagerly and a little color crept back into 
his pin hed features. 


nous silence | 


filled and 


Owen Quinliven broke silence then, with a growl deep in 
throat 
‘Thought you'd better come, eh?” 
bristled. 


His mustached lip 
“The storm was so bad. I thought it might let up after 
a while,” said Bennett miserably. 

“Don't 


make that an Beck with a cold 


‘You might have slipped over to our place, a short 


excuse,” said 
aneer. 
block; or you could have had us meet you at your own 
office 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” expostulated Baca, with a 
‘You do not understand. Mr. Bennett has 
his position to think of. Mr. Bennett is highly respectable. 
He could not let it be known that he had traffic with pro- 
fessional gamblers like Mr. Beck and the estimable Scan- 
ion.”” He bowed ironically; the estimable Scanlon rolled a 
slow, wicked little eye, and Baca’s cheek twitched as he 
“T say ncthing, as you observe, of myself or of 
our worthy friend Quinliven, who, as I perceive, is in a 
very bad temper.” 

Quinliven glowered at the speaker like a baited bull. He 
was a huge, burly man with a shaggy, brindled head, a bull 
a russet face knotted with hard red lumps, and small, 
fiery, amber-colored eyes under a thick tangle of bushy 
brows, The veins swelled in his neck as he answered. 

* Well, he'll have some traffic with me, and do it quick! 
Here I've talked young Drake into selling out and going 
home; I'm giving him twenty-five hundred dollars too 
much, standin’ the loss out of my share—and me not 
getting a full share at all! All I get is the cattle, while the 
rest of you pull down nearly twelve thousand apiece, net 
That part is all right though. That's my own prop- 
1 don’t begrudge the little extra money to the boy, 
and I want him to get away from here for his own sake as 
for mine. This crawling, slimy 
ito have that boy killed.” 

I fire, 


banker by 


curling lip 


went on 


neck, 


cash 
osition. 
well as Sennett thing is 
He glared at the steaming 
‘Il don’t see how that man got by 
with itso long. He wouldn't last long on the range. And 
after I've made the trade, Bennett hems and haws, 
hangs fire about giving up the money.” 

You don’t understand,” protested the wretched 
banker. “You'll get your share; but it would inconven- 
ience me dreadfully to take that amount of money imme- 
private bank like mine. In ninety 
days, or even sixty, I can so adjust my affairs as to sett! 
with all of you.” 

My heart bleeds for you,” said Beck sympathetically 
‘For I'm going to inconvenience you a heap more. You'll 
adjust your affairs in less than ninety hours, or even sixty. 
I've beer, fooled with long enough. That pass book calls 
for a little over forty-six thousand dollars. We expected to 


bou 


the 


now 


diately from a little 


“If You Make a Sound I'ti Kilt You! Feet That Gun at the Back of Your Neck?’* 


get half. Instead, we’ve got to split it four ways. Young 
Drake is going and I want my split right now.” 

“What about me?” cried the banker in wild and des- 
perate indignation. “‘What do I get? Barely a fourth! 
And you two have Drake’s money already —heaven knows 
how much!” 

“Heaven don’t,” said Beck. 

“But do I get any of that?” shouted the outraged 
banker. 

“You do not,” returned Beck. “In the first place, the 
men are different. You stepped out of your class when you 
started to mingle with the likes of us. Why should you 
bother to rob a perfect stranger anyhow? And you with 
money corded up! I don’t understand it.” 

“Bennett!” cried the ranchman, “if I stood in your 
shoes, before I’d allow any man to use me like we’re using 
you, I'd go to Drake and give that money up. I'd say: 
‘Young fellow, I meant to rob you; but my conscience 
troubles me, and so do my feet.’ You ain't got the gall, 
and you're too big a hog. I dare you to!” 

“And in the next place,” continued the complacent 
gambler, ignoring the interruption, “there’s not one scrap 
of paper to connect our money with Old Drake. Part of it 
is ours anyhow, that we’ve made honestly 

“At poker,” corrected Scanlon. 

“At poker, I should say. But we've got your receipts, 
Mr. Banker. That’s what makes you squirm! And they’re 
where you can’t get’em; so it won’t do you any 
good to get any of us murdered, the way you 
tried to do that boy.” 

“He tried it again yesterday,” 
Baca softly. 

Quinliven brought his heavy hand crashing 
down on the table. 

“You damned coward! I told you to drop 
that!’ His red mustache prickled fiercely; 
above his eyes the red tufts knotted to bunches. 
He glanced round at his fellows. ‘Look here; 
there’s no damn’ sense in hurting that kid, the 
way things stand. If Drake gets killed over this 
I'm going to see that Bennett swings for it if | 
have to swing with him—the yellow cur!” 

The banker shriveled under his look. 

“Your sentiments do you vast credit,”’ ob- 
served Baca suavely. “I concur most heartily. 
But, my good fellow, why bawl your remarks?” 
He accompanied the query witha pleasant smile. 

Scanlon raised his head to watch. The ranch- 
man’s fingers worked and quivered; for a mo- 
ment it seemed as though he would leap on his 
tormentor; but he settled back. 

“I’m with you,” said Scanlon. 

Then, noting that Beck did not commit him- 
self to this self-denying ordinance, he filled a 
glass with wine and, as he drank it, observed 
his partner narrowly from the tail of his eye. 

“Youmay resteasy, Mr.Quinliven,”’ observed 
Baca, straddling with his back to the fire and 
his hands to the blaze. ‘There will be no need 
for you to carry out your chivalrous intention. 
I assure you that while I live I am perfectly 
capable of selecting a jury that will hang Mr. 
Bennett without the disastrous concomitant you 
mention; and I shall take great pleasure in doing 
so should need arise. I should hate to see you 
hanged, Quinliven—I should indeed! You dis- 
tress me! But I fear ” He left the sen- 
tence unfinished, shaking his head sorrowfully. 
“Mr. Bennett, I am sure, will bear -himse!f to 
conform with our wishes. However, I find myself 


interposed 


an Older Mexican 
With a Benign and 
Philosophical Face 
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in full accord with Mr. Bennett in the 
matter of the moneysnow inthe handsof 
Messrs. Beck and Scanlon, and wrong- 
fully withheld from our little pool.” 

“That will be a plenty,” said Beck. 
“For fear of mistakes I will now de- 
clare myself. We admit that we havea 
bundle of the Drake money and we 
announce that we are going to keep it. 
How much, is nobody’s business but our 
own. In consideration of that fact, 
however, the two of us lay claim to only 
one full share of the Drake deposit. 
That gives us twelve thousand; Ben- 
nett as much; the Honorable Prose- 
cuting Attorney the same; the Double 
Dee brand to Quinliven. That’s final!” 

“T suppose you know, Mr. Beck,” 
said Baca, cupping his chin, “ your lit- 
tle joint can be closed any time I lift a 
finger?” 

“Baca,” said Scanlon with level eyes, 
“you'll close nawthin’! We bought 
protection from you. We'll get what 
we bought. When you feel any doubts 
comin’ on, don’t talk to Beck about it. 
Talk tome! And,” he added with ven- 
omous intensity, “one more word about 
any divvy on our poker roll and that pass book goes to 
Ducky Drake!’’ He tapped his breast. “I've got the pass 
book—not Beck.” 

“Well, well,” said Baca indulgently, “have your own 
way. Far be it from me to question any gentleman’s ulti 
matum, and so, perhaps, bring a discordant note into our 
charming evening. Let us pass on to the next subject. Is 
everybody happy? No! Mr. Bennett is not happy. Mr. 
Bennett is a very able man, as we all know— exemplar to the 
young—a rich man, merchant prince, and all that. And 
yet we can quite understand that he may be temporarily 
embarrassed for actual cash. “I for one, am willing to 
allow him a reasonable time. He cannot hide his real 
so we shall be taking no risks. Doubtless we 
can stand off young Drake for the price of his cattle by 
giving him good security.” 

The silent Scanlon leaped up and snarled ferociously: 

“If there’s any more shilly-shally there'll be a Standing 
Room Only sign on the gates of hell and the devil sending 
out a hurry-up call for the police!”” His voice swelled in 
breathless crescendo. “I’m sick of you—the whole pack 
and bilin’! I want to get so far away from here it'll take 
nine dollars to send me a postcard; so far east they'll give 
me change for a cent; so far north the sun don’t go down 
till after dark.’’ His eyes were ablaze with blistering scorn. 
! Quinliven—the honorable, high- 


estate; 


“Look at yourselves! 
minded, grave-robbing pardner 

“Here!"’ bellowed Quinliven savagely. “I 
came through with the cattle, straight as a 
die! That’s as far as I was any pardner of 
Drake’s. You don’t know how that man 
treated me! It wasn’t only me doing all 
the work—but his cold, sneering, overbear- 
ing ——”’ 

“Shut up, you polled Angus bull!” yelped 
Seanlon with a howl of joyous truculence. 
“And Bennett—faugh! P-t-t-h!”’ 

Scanlon spat in the fire, and wheeled on 
the other gambler. Beck’s face was black 
with concentrated hate. The little 
pointed a taunting finger. 

“Look at Beck!”’ he jeered. ‘Guess what 
he knows I think of ’im! And I know him 
he’s me pardner! Fish mouth and mack- 
erel Yah! And all three of you 
knuckle down to Baca! Year after year you 
let yourselves be bullyragged, browbeaten, 
lorded over by a jury-packing, witness- 
bribing shyster—a grafter, a crook, a dirty 
Mexican ‘é 

Without hesitation or change of counte- 
nance Baca walked across the 
toward him. 

“Not one step more!”’ said Scanlon. 

Baca stopped in his tracks. 

“You nervy little runt,” he said, half in 
admiration, “you meanit! Well, I mean this 

If I’m a crook—and there is much in 
favor of that contention—it is because my 
personal inclination lies that way, and not 
in the least because of my Mexican blood. I 
am quite clea*on that point. Leave out the 
part about the dirty Mexican and I don’t 
take that other step. Otherwise I step! 
Choose!” 

“I withdraw the Mexican!” said Scanlon 
ungrudgingly. ‘‘Dod! I believe you're the 
best of the rotten bunch!” 

“Go on, then: ‘Grafter, 
prompted Baca. 


man 


eye 


open space 


too. 


At the Other Door 
the Curtains Parted 
for a Glimpse of 


crook’ 








. 

“Why —er—really!"" stammered Scanlon. Then he 
brightened. “*There has been so much said, and, on the 
whole, so well said,’’’ he beamed, canting his head on 
one side with a flat, oily smile, “‘that I will not further 
detain you.’”” He seated himself, with a toothy, self- 
satisfied expression; but the allusion was lost on all except 
the delighted Baca. 

In glum silence, Quinliven reached for a bottle and glared 
at the little Irishman, who smiled evilly back at him. 

“There is one more pcint,”’ observed Baca in his best 
courtroom manner, “on which I touch with a certain 
delicacy and, as it were, with hesitation. I am reluctant 
to grieve further a spirit already distressed; but the fact 
is, gentlemen, our impulsive friend here’’—he laid a 
gentle hand on Bennett's shoulder—‘“‘ undertook yesterday 
to employ this man Jones—Neighbor Jones—to murder 
our friend Drake. I take this most unkindly.” 

He teetered on his tiptoes; he twirled his eyeglasses; his 
hand made a pleasant jingle with key ring and coin; his face 
expressed a keen sense of well- 
being and social benevolence. 

“As a matter of abstract 
principle, even before we h.d 
learned to love our young 
friend Drake, we decided that 
such a step was unnecessary 
and inexpedient; and so in- 
formed Mr. Bennett. But the 
idea of slaying Mr. Drake 
seems to have become an ob- 
session with Mr. Bennett—or, 
as English Ben would put it, a 
fad. As English Ben would 
say, again, Mr. Bennett is a 
beastly blighter.”’ 

He adjuster the eyeglasses 
and beamed round on his 
cowed and sullen confederates, 
goaded, for his delight, to mad- 
ness and desperation; and on 
the one uncowed co-devil, the 
mordant and cynical Scanlon. 

“Our young Eastern friend 
has endeared himself to our 
hearts. I do not exagverate 
when I say that we feel quite 
inavuncular interest in his for- 
tunes. We are deeply hurt by 
Mr. Bennett’s persistence; but 
let us not be severe. In this 
case retribution has been, as we 
might say, automatic; for the 
man Jones, by some means, 
has acquired an inkling of the 
posture in which our affairs lie 
in the little matter of the Drake 
estate; though I believe he sus- 
pects only Bennett and myself. 
Bennett, I judge, has talked 
too much. And—such is the 
wickedness and perfidy of the 
human mind—the man Jones 
makes a shameless demand on 
us for two thousand dollars, 
money current with the mer- 
chant, as the price of silence 
Alas, that such things can be!” 

His hands, now deep in hi 
trousers pockets, expressed a 
lively abhorrence for the per- 
fidy of the man Jones. 

“This iniquitous demand is 
no better than blackmail and 
might be resisted in our courts 
of justice; but, inasmuch as Mr. Bennett's sanguinary dis- 
position has brought on us this fresh complication, would 
it not be well to permit Mr. Bennett to pay this two 
thousand from his private pocket? I pause for a reply.” 

Bennett let out a screech between a how! and a shriek. 

“This is infamous! You're robbing me! Oh, why did I 
ever have dealings with such desperadoes?”’ 

“Why, indeed?” said Baca tranquilly. “I think, if you 
will permit me to criticize, that was a mistake in judgment 
on your part, Mr. Bennett. You have not the tempera- 
ment for it.” 

“He pays!” said Scanlon, gloating. 

“ He pays!” echoed the rancher. 

“You're robbing me!"’ Bennett wailed. 

“We're not, ye black scut!” snapped Scanlon, jerking 
the unfortunate banker upright by the collar. “‘But we 
will! We’re now holding to the exact bargain we proposed 
und you agreed to; but if ever little Mickey S. has need or 
lesire av the red, red go’d or the green, green greenback, 
tis back here he will come to you. May Gawd have mercy 
on your soul! Sit up, ye spineless jellyfish—sit up!” 

Beck, sitting mute in a cold fury of hate, raised his eyes. 

“This Neighbor Jones—I had a letter about him to-day. 
He’s caught on, someway, that we've been workin’ him 
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over in the shop; and he’s layin’ for us, I guess. That big 
lump that called himself the Kansas City Kid—'twas him 


that wrote the letter. Jones accused him of cheating and 
drove him out of town—took his gun, made him leave his 
clothes, and hike. That's a dangerous m Baca. Now] 
think of it, young Drake quit us at the same time. Jones 
told him our game was crooked, likely.” 

“Them two was together all this forenoon— I seen ’em,”’ 
contributed Quinliven. “Is Jones maybe fixing to give 
you the double cross?” 

Baca considered with contracted brows. 

“Possibly; but not necessarily so,” he said. “ Drake 
agreed to sell last night. Perhaps he merely ) 





himself—to use his own phrase—and 





and go home while the going was good. Jones would be 
his natural associate, the two having been bucking the 
game together; but Jones expects to get clear of his debt 
by sticking to me. He could gain nothing by telling 
Drake. We are too powerful. He knows there is no way to 





“TT Assure You That While I Live I am Perfectly Capabte of Selecting a Jury That Will Hang Mr. Bennett"’ 


make us disgorge—disgorge is the word, I think, in this 
connection. I find Jones most amusing, myself. If he 
wearies me , 

“Don’t you figure Jones for any easy mark,” warned 
Scanion. “If he tries to hand us something—look out! 
He is a bad actor.” 

“Leave him to me,”’ said Baca with a tightening of the 
lips. “I'll take measures to improve his acting. Never 
mind Jones. We have now satisfactorily adjusted the pre- 
liminaries, have we not? It is established, I believe, that 
Mr. Scanlon and myself constitute a clear majority of tl 
meeting. Any objection? In that case, let us now get 
down to the sad and sordid business before us. It 


the sense of the meeting, as I take it, that Mr. Bennett 


shall bring to this room, by ten o'clock to-morrow 0; 
to-morrow is Sunday—by ten o'clock on Monday, the 
purchase money for the Double Dee cattle.” 

“Oh-h!” It was a mournful howl, a dog’s hopele 


plaint to the moon; emitted, however, by one of the 
gentlemen present. 
“Objection overruled. You will, also, Mr. Bennett 


provide twenty-four thousand dollars to satisfy the other 
equities here, held in tl Drake estate.” 
S nlon held up a t yer. 





Cash, you moind! No checks or drafts, to be headed 
off. Coin or greenbacks! I will not be chipracked by this 


slippery ould mai He is the human greased pig 


By a prodigious effort Bennett pulled himself together: 





his face was ver I 
To provide that much cash, without warning, is im; 





sibie. 1 should have nothing left to do the bank hustr 


witl in fact, I have not half that amount of actual cas} 


He stood up and grasped the back of a chair 

nu kles were whit« is he gripped; his voice grew firme 
I'll be open 

extended; I am 


me time to turn round; don’t force me to take this mone, 


you, gentlemen. I am too mucl 





rly cramped for ready mon Give 


out of the business now. Once let the ordinary loa te 
refused to a few customers; let the rumor of it go abroad 
let my Eastern 
tably stand a heavy loss. They will demand immediate 


‘reditors once hear of it—and I must inevi 





payment, and that I cannot make without sacrifice 
“What would your creditors 
think if they knew what we 


know? answered Beck 
‘You'll make your sacrifice 
right now, within forty-eight 
hours, for your preferred cred 
itors, here present 
Baca! I i} 

Help me! I'll be hones lo 
pay out this sum will not ruin 


peal to you 


me, but it'll cripple me so that 
itmaytake me years to recover 
At the very best | shall lose far 
more than the pitiful remnant 
of the Drake money you leave 
me. Give me time to turn 
round! Give me thirty days!” 

“Thirty hours,” said Beck; 
“Monday morning.” 

“1 tell you it will cost me two 
dollars for every one | pay over 
to you now,’ the banker 
pleaded. “Let me give you 
certificates of deposit 

“That’s what you ga 
Drake!” said Sx anlon 

For the first time in the som 
ber silence that followed. they 
heard the loud clock on 
mantel—tick, tock—tix 
tock tick, tock! 

Baca spoke at last slow! 
and thoughtfully. 


the 


Jennett, you have good 
standard securities in the FE! 
Paso National, pledged { 
comparatively small amount, 
as I happen to know. You can 
sell them by wire and have the 
money here by the last train on 
Monday. That's what you'd 
better do Personally lam not 


4 


inclined 
“ Here is too much talk,” said 
“Cash or smash!" 


Bennett threw up his hand 


Scanlon 
in a gesture of despair 
“T'll get it on Monday Let 
me go home.” 

“There now! I knew you 
would do the right thing if we 
forced you to!”" Baca went to 


the window. “It is not raining 





hard; SO pe rhaps you had bet 
ter go home, as you sugges 
Mr. Bennett. You seem fatigued. But the rest of you 
will stay with me for the night, I trust. I have good bed 
here is wine and fire; and we can have a quiet rubber. No 
stakes, of course."” He twisted his mouth and cocked an 
eyebrow at Beck. 

“I’m gone!"’ announced Beck. He brushed by without 
a glance at the others, jerked his hat and slicker from the 
rack, and flung out into the night. 


‘Now who would suspect the urbane and lovable Be« 
of being so sensitive?”’ asked Baca, rocking o i 
“We shall not have our whist game after all. You tw 
tay, however? Y« That's good!” said th ost Hi 
before you go, Bennett. No? Let me! ) 
ir raincoat, then. You have your rubber 
He held the door open. “Good night!” 


a gia ol wine 


vi 
yey did not take his way to his own roo 
) the lateness of the hour. He followed the nat 
his left, the one that led to Bennett’s home A little late 
the dour opened and Bennett took the same patt 
A head projected itself cautiously above the adobew I 
ed the Baca garden, looked forth swiftly, and he 
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ILL 


HEN the last player had departed for the day 

W from the links of the Caledonian Golf Club, 
Tommy Healey produced from an obscure corner 

of the dilapidated shed that served as caddy house two 
battered clubs copiously bound with frayed and blackened 
tire tape, and resurrected a precious trove of four scarred 
balls. With these he proceeded to the first teeing stand, 
where he skillfully poised a ball upon a low pat of sand and 
stood addressing it with a club in an easy, familiar posture. 

Before him the course of the Caledonian links lay 
inclosed in dismal prospects of meager brick dwellings—the 
soiled and bedraggled outskirts of the city. On the right 
a network of railroad tracks presented a formidable menace 
to a sliced bail; on the left raw cuts of clay, mountainous 
refuse, the open foundations of building operations, lay 
treacherously in wait for a pull. Across the fairgreen, 
leading in every direction, ran the adamant, trampled 
paths of the multitudinous ebb and flood of day laborers. 
Some two hundred yards before him the flag of the first 
green hung languidly in the approaching dusk. 

With a swift glance at that removed, desirable spot he 
then fixed his gaze upon the ball; and, holding steady his 
head, swung the club in a smooth are, finishing with a 
sharp, clean snap of the wrists. Scarcely glancing at the 
ball, which sped out before him in a graceful carry midway 
between the tracks and the tangle on the left, he teed 
another ball and repeated precisely his first performance. 
The third and fourth drive hardly varied in the action of 
a muscle, the shifting of a pound’s weight. He then picked 
up his other club and trotted eagerly forward—all four 
balis lay within a twenty-foot radius, close by the green. 

He grasped his iron club and bent over a ball. There 
was ea short, dusty spurt of the ungracious turf, the ball rose 
abruptly and fell thudding on the green, followed closely by 
the others. They were all within probable putting distance, 
but none was in the enviable position described as dead. 

“Rotten,”’ Tommy Healey pronounced aloud; “like 
one of the club slebs.” 

He took a section of newspaper from his pocket, and, 
spreading it upon the ground, removed to a spot from where 
he approached with all four balls. He repeated this per- 
formance again and again, until the dusk thickened so that 
he could scarcely see the paper glimmering on the ground. 
Some of the balls rolled up to the paper’s edge, a majority 
stayed close by, none got entirely away. 

He then returned the clubs and balls to their hiding 
place in the shed and struck into the heart of the city, 
bound home. He was a short, thickly built boy of about 
sixteen, with enormous feet and broad, powerful hands; 
a mere nubbin on a flat, red 
countenance; his eyes small, light blue and steady; and 
his mouth a hard, shrewd line. He had stamped upon him 
an air of cold determination rare for his years; he radiated 
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his nose was insignificant 


Connerd's Mashie Whirted 
With an Evil Whine Past the Boy's Head 
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none of the inconsequential levity of youth; his person 
was sullen with purpose; his jaw protruded; the spare 
words with which he procured an evening paper from an 
anzmic vender were brutal. 

He turned immediately to the sports section and with 
passionate interest scanned the growing list of entrants 
in the Blackhills Open Championship, a fixed professional 
event held over the course of a local country club, which 
commenced only the day after to-morrow. 

“Tt is,” he ejaculated, “some field!” There was Mac- 
Naughton; and Hop Crane, the amateur who won the 
Western Open last year; Dunton, the long-famous Scots 
“pro,” four times champion of Great Britain; Con Con- 
nard, of the miraculous drive; Louis Dupays, the French 
Open champion; Galbraith, hailed as the most brilliant 
player alive; and thirty-six other well-known instructors 
and players. He repeated their names aloud, dwelling upon 
them with a curious admixture of respect and animosity; 
and for the hundredth time that day wondered what chance 
he would have for a place amid such a galaxy of stars. 

“I might get goin’,”’ he told himself once more; ‘‘ keep 
that swing flat. And there’d be real turf to take at Black- 
hills.” He stopped on the darkening pavement and exe- 
cuted an imaginary and perfect shot. “I got good len’th 
. keep ‘em straight fours.” A_ grin 
hovered for a moment over his somber countenance, but 
his mouth speedily resumed its hard-bitten line. ‘“‘ Ah, 
say,” he finished, “I ain’t got the stuff yet—not yet.” 


au 


IS home was one of a small, dingy pair of wooden 

dwellings lingering from a past decade amid a wilder- 
ness of vitreous facades, corner groceries and littered open 
stables. Supper, in the kitchen, was over; on the table 
were some broken fragments of bread, a hacked remnant 
of corned beef, and an empty can which gave out the 
unmistakable odor of stale beer; and Tommy Healey 
addressed himself to such sustenance as offered. 

His mother moved constantly about the room, maintain- 
ing an unbroken, querulous stream of minor complaint. 
She was a large, soft woman with a minute mouth, and bare 
searlet elbows enveloped in the acrid odor of cheap soap- 
suds. The senior Healey, imbibing comfort from a bowlful 
of tobacco at a window screened by pink netting against 
the night, was large, too, with cunning eyes and smooth, 
facile lips. He was in his shirt sleeves, but wore an 
incongruous pair of bright green trousers, with gold braid 
on the outer seams. A black tail coat stiff with scallops of 
tinsel hung from the back of his chair, while at his feet 
reposed a package wrapped in brown paper, the size and 
shape of a military shako. Another occupant of the room, 
a bare-legged boy with a scraggy neck and bulging eyes, 
was privately and mysteriously occupied in a corner. 

““Emma’'ll find out any 
minute now,” Mrs. Healey 
predicted; “and there’ll 
be somewhat said. You 
hadn’t ought to done it, 
Healey.” 

Healey’ssole answer was 
a globular puff of smoke 
expelled comfortably into 
the room. 

“There'll be somewhat 
said,”” the woman reiter- 
ated, when a full-bodied 
young woman with a 
pretty, flushed face, garbed 
in a tight white skirt and 
shirt waist, flounced into 
the room, holding a bare 
round hat of black straw. 

“Where's my ostrich 
plume went?’’ she de- 
manded in shrill, excited 
tones. “‘It was on this hat 
this morning, and now 
where’s it went?” 

**‘Now, Emma,”’ her 
mother remonstrated, 
“don’t lift the top of my 
head with your hollerin’.” 

“Which oneof you crooks 
has got my plume?” the 
girl insisted. 

Healey took the pipe 
from his mouth. 
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“Like One 


“Rotten,’’ Tommy Heatley Pronounced Aloud; 
of the Club Stobs"’ 


“Don’t call yourmamma them names,” he directed. “I 
borryed your feather to wear with my regalia to-night in 
the Sons of Cypress parade.” 

Emma stood gazing at him in speechless anger and 
amazement. “You borrowed my best ostrich 
plume,” she repeated, “‘to lay about the gutters in! Well, 
ain’t you cute!” 

“Mine was all wore out,” he explained; “it wouldn't 
make no show.” 

“You'll make no show in mine,” she informed him. 
“Come through’with it here and now. The idea! 

And it cost me twelve and a half.” 

“T won’t hurt it,” he told her, returning his pipe to its 
first position. 

“That’s right you won’t, you won't have a chancet.” 
She stood over him, her hands on her round hips, tense 
with passion. “‘Come through with it.” 

He expelled another globe of smoke and intently watched 
it dissipate in the close atmosphere. 

“You can have it back to-merrow,” he added after a 
pause. 

“Oh, I can!” Her rage broke into hysterical vitupera- 
tion. “‘To-morrow, you old loafer, you good-for-nothing 
old loafer!” she cried, her eyes filled with impotent tears. 

“Emma,” her mother remonstrated, ‘“‘that ain’t no 
nice way 2 

There were heavy footfalls outside and a young man 
entered, obviously an additional member of the family 
He resembled Tommy, with the exception that his eyes 
were even smaller and muddy instead of clear. His face 
was puffy, misshapen, and battered, swollen ears clung 
close to his round skull. He was showily dressed in a 
purple serge suit, wore a diamond in a satin tie, and bore 
a local reputation as a prizefighter. 

“What's the conditions?” he demanded facetiously. 
“Have you weighed in— Queensberry rules?” 

“Her pap’s took her ostrich plume,” Mrs. Healey 
informed him. 

“Only for to-night,’ that individual stated. “I gotto 
make some show in the Sons of Cypress parade, and my 
feather’s all spoilt.” 

““Make him give it to me, Ed,” the girl turned to him 
with asob. “I was going to meet my friend : 

“That wop in the barber shop’ll get you another,” he 
advised her, sinking into a chair. 

“You old bum!"’ Emma recommenced in piercing tones. 

“Forget it,” Ed directed. “I got a bad bean on me 
to-night. Forget it,’’ his voice grew ugly. “Tommy,” he 
continued, turning to the younger Healey, “have you got 
any money on you?” 
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“Not a nickel,”” Tommy lied instantly. He moved 
toward the stair that led above. ‘The bo I car- 
ried for said he'd give it to me to-morrow 

He left the kitchen, mounti y hurriedly to the room 
where he slept. He stood by the door, listening. The only 
sound he heard was the sobbing of his sister Emma, and he 
crossed the floor 


1 i] 
uneasily 


o the post of a dilapidated bed, where 
he removed a loose board, exposing a sum of money hid 
b th. He counted it, the battered silver and crumpled 
llar bills, with hasty fingers, casting swift glances over his 
shoulder toward the door. He had now thirty-one dollars. 

The accumulation of that amount had occupied months 
of lying, of unremitting self-denial, pitiless parsimony. Its 
piling up had earned him the acrimonious comment of his 
family, of his father, whose conception of dutiful offspring 
rested solely upon the sums of money turned over to a parent 
whose deli ied him the satisfaction of any 
extended efforts on his own part. 

Tommy Healey v 


ion of the sum he was gathering 


nea 





ate health der 


is not yet clear as to the final disposi- 
It had to do definitely 
of clubs, 


+ 


with golf; with the acquisition 
balls; while in the back of his brain 
lurked thoughts of entrance fees for open 
garb 
nels and a gay 
woolen waistcoat with silk sleeves. He 
had determined to make no move until he 
had acquired a hundred dollars; then in 
imagination he saw in the metropolitan 
“Thomas Healey, unattached, 
medallist in ” He knelt lost in the 
vision, the silver glittering palely in the 
watery light of a gas jet. 

A sudden gasp at his back, the quick 
scuffle of feet, brought him abruptly to 
the re zation that he spied 
upon, and he rose with a short oath. 


, the white 





tournaments, an ppropriate 


hobbed shoes and tar 


qa tilies, 





as being 


He saw, ue in the doorway 
face of hi younger brother. 

“Henry!” he called in low, 
tone “Henry, come here, 
ute! I'll give you 
give you two dollars, 
eep shut.” 

But the other was already stumbling 
lown the stairs in a panic of excitement 
id fright. Tommy Healey heard his 
thin, high voice as he raced into the 
kitchen: 

‘Tommy’s got a thousand dollars hid 
in the floor; Iseenit! A 
lars and more; I seen it! 

There was 


ay 
\ 


urgent 
top a min- 
Henry; I'll 


if you will only 


some, 


1ousand dol- 





a low, ominous growl of 
incredulous surprise, the scraping of a 
chair. 

A sob of bitter, sickening rage, of mis- 
almost mastered 
But its place was almost imme- 
by a cold determination 
That 
sum represented his only chance for rec- 
Now that his 


vy, when would he get it to- 
” 


erable apprehension, 
him. 
diately taken 
not to be robbed of his savings. 


ognition, for salvation. 
father kne 
gether aga 

“You, Tommy,” that parent called 
frorn below, “c’m here!” 

The long months of privation seemed 
to stretch again intolerably behind him 
and before. He bent, scooping up the 
money, and put it in his pocket. Then, 
with a pallid, set face, narrowed eyes, he 
tramped down into the kitchen. 








qi 
; a" this,’’ his father de- 
manded, “about you and some 
Henry here says he seen you 
with a lot of money. Hey? What?” 
‘I ain’t got no money,”’ Tommy replied, edging toward 


9? 
money - 


a doo 

The other intercepted him. ‘“ Lemme see.” 

“Don’t you go for to touch me,” he warned the elder in 
a strained, ugly voice. 

His mother commenced to cry he Iplessly. 

“Give it to him, Temmy,” she implored; “give him the 
money; you can get more where it come from.” 

“Don’t you go to touch me!”” Tommy Healey repeated. 

He took a step forward, and involuntarily his father 
The boy wondered desperately where his 
older brother was; the younger was dancing up and down 
in febrile excitement. If only Ed didn’t appear he, Tommy, 
might get away. As if in answer to his thought his father 
commenced to call: 

“Ed! Ed!” 

Tommy advanced again toward the exit; 
He pushed Tommy; 
broad hand upon his chest 
“Don’tyou go ” Tommy choked. “ Don't 


drew back. 


but this time 
back with a 


the other stood firm. 


you ae 
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Unexpectedly the voice of his sister rose defiantly be} ! 
him. 

“Don't give it to him, 
give him none of it, the 
dirty old thief!’ 

Mr. Healey threw at his 


shoulder, an 


Tommy!” she cried. “Di 
old bum with his bad 


laughter 


insinuating epithet, which she returned it 





kind. Then s unmistakable footsteps, approaching 
heavily from outside, struck a cold fear into Tommy's 
heart. The prizefighter entered the kitchen, and Healey 


senior heatedly revealed the « 


use of the commotior 





“He’s got some coin, has ?” Ed remarked 
your face off!” 


» girl screamed Suddenly 





come across before I wip 
“Don't let ’em have it 


she threw her plump arms al 





she urged Tommy 

Without a moment’s hesitation Tommy jumped forward 
umulated 
1d caught 
ey gurgled, 


His hard fist swung up, propelled with the ac« 
resentment and hatred of an entire boyhood 
his parent in the neck below the jaw. Mr. He: 








When He Drove, the Ball Sped Out Unremarkabie But Safe 
threw up his arms, tottered dizzily, and Tommy flashed 
through the door and across the space ol the front room to 
freedom As he disappeared into the enve loping dark he 
heard the sharp, hurt cry of his sister 


iv 
E SAT dozing through the night on a seque tered 
bench in the city park, routed by the daw: 
sharp hunger, partially satisfying the latter at a convenient 
coffee stall. Then he purchased a paper and automaticall) 
turned to the sports section, studying once more the list 
of entrants for the Blackhills Open Championship. The 
list closed, he noted, that evening. 

He wondered again what chance he would have 
he was not yet ready for such a grilling trial 
executed an imaginary shot- 
stiff arms. 

“That ’ud put a cut on her,” he muttered 
might get goin’ good.”’ A sudden excitement rar 
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With a welling pride he tore the paper from a ball and, 
addressing it with his newly acquired mashie, dropped it 
over the intervening space dead to the hole. He grinned 
with delight at the mashie, the sky, the grass. 

“That's some turf,” he told them all. He unwrapped 
prodigally three more balls and sent them all thudding 
upon the green, close to the pin. Then, with a wooden, he 
drove them in flat, powerful flights across the open. 

He turned at the last swing to find at his back a man 
vith heavy, sloping shoulders, a smooth, keen countenance 
and a bared head of crisp, curling hair. It was—he recog- 
nized from the memory of countless newspaper prints 
Galbraith. Once in his stride Galbraith was invincible, he 
putt—-that bane of professionals—like a machine, 
ind his recoveries were legendary; but, in the parlance 
of the club grill rooms, he was all good fellow, and gener- 
ous and convivial habits are not the attributes of that even 
tenor of performance which alone counts in the business 
of golf, 

“Straight and in the course,” he voiced his approval to 
Tommy, “and a good sting. But don’t send your body in 
He beautifully illustrated with 
“Do you carry here at 


could 


so fast; easier does it.” 
Tommy's club his meaning. 
Blackhills?”’ 

‘I'm entered in the Open,” Tommy muttered resentfully. 

“T am sorry,” the other handsomely acknowledged. “I 
thought I knew all the ‘pros.’ Didn’t remember 
seeing you before.” 

“T am pretty raw,’ Tommy Healey admitted. 
here’s the first tournament I’ve played in.” 

“Good boy!’ Galbraith took him by the shoulder. 
“Don't be mesmerized by names, don’t think of open 
champions and all that stuff; call them Jenks or Judas and 
watch ‘em drive out of bounds, overrun putts; they'll do 
it, plenty of ’em. Nobody's got this game in their pocket; 
it’s bigger than any of us; it’s got us all guessing. It is 
something like that lady that’s supposed to represent 
no one can tell where she'll smile, who will beat 
par. Only, get up to the pin, get up to the pin, and you 
will be in the money!” 

He walked off across the grass to a group of players 
moving toward their bails. It was Tommy Healey’s first 
actual contact with the world, the life of his choosing; and 
it came to him strangely familiar, commonplace, welcome. 
Hie gathered up his balls and found his way slowly and 
critically about the course; the length of the carries, the 
complicated hazards guarding the greens were a fearsome 
revelation to him. 

The sun sank into a curtain of clear yellow light, shadows 
gathered bluely in the hollows, the poplars grew blurred 
and a star burned whitely above a distant hill. Tommy 
met an old woman pushing a cart over the road from the 
Earlier in the day, she informed him, it had 
been laden with pies and gingerbread, with fruit and 
bottled drinks —spruce beer and pop and lemon soda—but 
the caddies had bought her out. Three doubtful apples 
only and a crumbling square of cake remained, and on 
these and a lukewarm bottle of soda he supped. 

Lights streamed out from the clubhouse into the gather- 
ing dark; he heard thinly the sound of laughter. He was 
sitting comfortably on a bunker reflective with the makings 
of various cigarettes. Below him the sand, warm from the 
day's long sunning, was inviting; and, slipping down and 
scraping together a pillow, he fell immediately into a dream- 
less slumber. Sometime in the middle of the night he woke. 
lhe dark under a glittering, resplendent array of stars was 
intense; an incessant chorus of frogs beat upon his ear. 
The warmth had departed from thesand; adamp cold over- 
laid the ground, his clothes. Sleepily— with a pretecting 
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“Don't Let 'Em Have it!"’ the Girt Screamed. 


gesture—he drew the heads of his clubs under his coat, 
close to his body. Only a moment, it seemed, passed before 
he was awakened by the dazzling rays of the sun and the 
wet nose of a waggish dog pushed in his face in a spirit of 
friendly inquiry. 

vi 

HE morning drew out interminably until ten o’clock, 

the hour set for the first pair to drive in the Blackhills 
Open Tournament. The sun cast a veil of yellow heat over 
the dusty green of September, the motionless air sounded 
with the incessant scrape of locusts. A starter appeared, 
with a brown derby pushed far back upon his head, in 
shirt sleeves, and took his place at a table that held the 
list of pairings. Caddies came forward from their benches 
in answer to their names, as the professionals congregated 
about the first teeing stand. 

There was a brief pause, and then the clear impact of 
club and ball, closely followed by a second, and the tourna- 
ment had commenced. Then: 

“Duncan and Healey, ten fifteen. 
Gashouse? And Terry?” 

A caddy stepped forward and took Tommy Healey’s bag 
of clubs. There were curious glances, a mingled amuse- 
ment and impatience as, detaching himself from the fringe 
of onlookers, he stepped forward. Duncan, well past 
middle age, had a brightly colored countenance—high 
red—clear blue eyes and a clipped grizzled mustache. He 
surveyed Tommy with something like anger. 

“What’s now!” he commented testily. ‘He'll be all 
over the course, I’m thinking.” 

Tommy Healey preserved his customary sullen silence. 
A hot resentment possessed him at Duncan’s patent con- 
tempt. The possibility of a complete fiasco lodged miserably 
in his brain. The resentment sank to a cold determina- 
tion to show them that he could play the game—hadn’t 
Galbraith commended him? He saw that the Scotchman 
was addressing his ball, his form was automatically 
perfect; and out and below them the ball came to rest in 
the middle of the fairgreen. 

The boy bent, pressed his pat of sand with his large, hard 
palm, and poised one of the new, immaculate balls. As he 
stood over it with his club balancing in his hands the 
impulse swept over him to prove that he could drive with 
the best of them; he felt his muscles tighten with the 
resolve as he gathered himself for the shot. But simul- 
taneously there flashed into his mind the danger of such a 
course, the extreme peril of pressing. After a sharp, brief 
struggle with his desire he stepped back, relaxing his grip 
upon the club; and, when he drove, the ball sped out 
unremarkable but safe. 

With a feeling of relief he left the little crowd at the 
teeing stand; the strain of this—his first public match 
lessened; his victory over the resolve to punish the ball 
added its quota to his confidence. Duncan waited at his 
ball for him to play. The green lay out before them with- 
out intervening bunker over a hundred and fifty yards. 

“What’ll you play?” the caddy inquired. He was a 
lanky youth with a soft golden fuzz on his lip and chin. 
“It’s a spoon shot.” 

Tommy Healey, in lieu of spoon, chose the mid-iron and 
played a careful half stroke, rolling the ball up to the edge 
of the green. But Duncan, playing a loose, masterful 
mashie, sent his ball well up to the hole. The boy’s next 
was short, but left him a probable putt, while the other's 
rimmed the cup. He lifted, dropping a silver coin in the 
ball’s place, and waited for Tommy to play. The latter 
bent over, ccncentrating all his faculties on the shot to be 
achieved, when the face of his club accidentally touched 
the ball, rolling it barely over. 
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“Yon's a stroke,” the Scotchman told him grimly. 

Tommy knew it. A deep chagrin possessed him. The 
mischance shook his nerve and his next putt wabbled 
weakly, almost halted short, but finally fell into the hole. 

“Four and five,” the scorer noted in monotonous tones. 

The next hole was without interesting feature; Duncan 
repeated his drive and Tommy Healey, more cautious than 
before, was straight but even shorter. He played a brass) 
and a full iron, and with two putts holed out, equaling the 
other’s five. A gradual change swept over Duncan’s atti 
tude—all traces of resentment or levity had disappeared. 
He watched with growing attention the boy’s play, his set 
jaw and narrowed eyes. They drove again monotonously 
and each made four. 

Duncan played without an error, but Tommy soon 
recognized that the Scotchman’s game was without force; 
he was older than Tommy had realized—his high color, 
the rigid, upright carriage were deceiving. In cutting a 
ball out of a bad lie the niblick turned in Dunean’s hand 
On the fourth hole the boy outdrove him: a field entered a 
wedge “‘out of bounds” across the drive; and, selecting a 
spot wider than the other had essayed, he carried his ball 
safely to the sward beyond. But there he miscalculated 
and, playing an iron, was fifty yards short; his approach 
ran over into sand, and the hole cost him six. 

The drive on the sixth hole, where a stream and a high 
bank, a narrow opening through a wood, offered a moral 
as well as a physical hazard, shook his confidence, and his 
ball, slicing, came to rest against the boundary fence. A 
bad hole here, he realized, with a six on the fourth might 
weil end all chances of success. He studied the shot 
thoughtfully and, when he played, put every ounce of 
strength he possessed into the head of the club. He cut 
through a heavy weed, scraped the base of the fence, but 
his swing held true. The ball went out cleanly and bounded 
and rolled, with a measure of luck, almost to the green. 
After which, holing a six-foot putt, he made a four. 

As they walked to the next tee, a niche cut in a thick 
growth of trees, Duncan studied him somberly. 

“T’m thinking,” he finally observed, “‘ you learned your 
game in a hard school—of life. It’s not just fitten for a 
lad to play such bitter golf.” 

At the next hole a crisis of judgment confronted Tommy, 
immediate, all-important—the green lay a long mid carry 
beyond, bunkered back and before, sloping down from the 
shot. A brassy might roll on and on into a public road, out 
of bounds, or perversely turn into a deep tangle; an iron, 
falling short, would leave a nasty approach. He chose the 
iron, was short, found the green with difficulty, and needed 
five. But the following hole, a medium mashie shot to the 
green, he captured in two. Tommy Healey’s first nine 
holes had cost him forty-one. 
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HE tenth hole, over five hundred yards in length, he 

negotiated in par. He now settled into a steady, 
mechanical progress; the example of Duncan’s slow, 
studied game, his finished form, had its effect upon the boy. 
He tramped, absorbed, from shot to shot, unconscious of 
the still, dusty heat, the passage of the morning. At times, 
in trouble, he would make a sudden exertion, 
weeds would scatter, the ball would fly up abruptly, and 
the familiar course would continue. They finished with a 
pair of fours. The completed round had taken him eighty- 
one. Duncan had required only seventy-eight; but the 
latter was already weary, his cheeks were hectic. 

Without breakfast Tommy was ravenously 
and, discovering the old woman of the cart, he 
prodigally in her cloying comestibles. 
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Tig DOUBLE TRAITOR 
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ORGATE had chosen, for 

many reasons, to return to 

London as a visitor. His 
somewhat luxurious rooms in Al- 
bemarle Street were still locked up. 
He had taken a small flat in the 
Milan Court solely for the purpose 
of avoiding immediate 
with his friends and relatives. His 
whole outlook upon life was con- 
fused and disturbed. Until he re- 
eived a definite pronouncement 
from the headquarters of official- 
dom, he felt himself unable tosettle 
down to any of the ordinary func- 
tions of life. 

Behind all this another and a 
more powerful sentiment possessed 
him. He had left Berlin without 
seeing or hearing anything further 
from Anna von Haase. No word 
had come from her, no message. 
And now that it was too late he 
began to feel that he had made a 
mistake. Itseemed to him that he 
had visited upon her in some indi- 
rect way the misfortune that had 
befallen him. It was scarcely her 
fault that she had been the object 
of attentions, which nearly 
one agreed were unwelcome, from 
this young princeling. Norgate told 
anged his clothes 
that evening, that his behavior had 
behavior of a jealous 


association 





himself, as he ch 
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been the 
hoolboy. 

Then an inspiration seized him 
Half dressed as he was, he sat down 
it the writing-table and wrote to 
her. He wrote rapidly, and when 
he had finished he sealed and ad- 
dressed the envelope without glanc- 
ing once more at its contents. The 
letter was stamped and posted 
within afew minutes, but somehow 
or other it seemed to have made 
a difference. 

His depression was no longer so 
complete. He looked forward with 
less aversion to his lonely dinner 
at one of the smaller clubs to 
which he belonged. 

‘Do you know where any of my 
people are, Hardy?” he asked his 
servant 

“In Scotland, I believe, sir,”’ the 
man replied. “I called round this 
afternoon, althoug! 
not to mention the fact that you 
were in town. The house is prac- 
tically in the hands of caretakers.” 

Norgate nodded. 

‘Try to keep out of the way as much as you can, Hardy,” 
he enjoined. “For a few days at any rate I should like no 
one to know that I am in town 

“Very good, sir,”’ the man replied. 
inquire, sir, if you are likely to be returning to Berlin? 

‘I think it is very doubtful, Hardy,”’ Norgate observed 
grimly. ‘We are more likely to remain here for a time.” 

Hardy was brushing his master’s hat. 

‘You will pardon my mentioning it, sir,”” he said—‘“‘I 
imagine it is of no importance——but one of the German 
waiters on this floor has been going out of his way to enter 
into conversation with me this evening. He seemed to 
know your name and to know that you had just come from 
Germany. He hinted at some slight trouble there, sir.” 

‘The dickens he did!” Norgate exclaimed. “That's 
rather quick work, Hardy 

“So I thought, sir,”” the man continued. “A very in- 
quisitive individual indeed I found him. He wanted to 
know whether you had had any news yet as to any further 
appointment. He seemed to know quite well that you had 
been at the Foreign Office this morning.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T told him that I knew nothing, sir. I explained that 
you had not been back to lunch and that I had not seen 
you since the morning. He tried to make an appointment 
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“Might I venture to 


with me to give me some dinner and take me to a music 


nall to-night.” 

‘What did you say to that?”’ Norgate inquired 

“TI left the matter open, sir,” the man replied. “I 
thought I would inquire what your wishes might be. 
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he announce 
Norgate hurried to 
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‘Hello! That you, 
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note here. I want to he 
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Norgate replied promptly 
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are you doing to-night 


Norgate promised 
Right-o! We'll hear what 
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pery Germans. I had e from 
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well! Never mind explanations 





now. See you in a few minute 
Norgate hung up the receiver 

His manner as he accepted his well 

brushed hat had lost now all its 


depression The re wa o one 

the Cabinet with more influenc 

than Hebblethwaite. He would 

have his chance, atany rate, and an 
opportunity for other things 

‘Look here, Hardy,” he ordered 

s he drew on his gloves, end 


much time as you like with that 
fellow and let me know what sort of 
questions he asks you. Be careful 
not to mention the fact that | am 
dining with Mr. Hebblethwaite 


For the rest, fence with hin iam 
not quite sure what it all means, I 
by any chance he mentions at 


named Selingman, let me know 
Good night! 
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vondering how long it would be 
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reply from Berlin to his letter 
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J pee Right Honorable John Heb 
blethwaite, M. P., since he had 
become a cabinet minister and had 


even been mentioned as the po 
ble candidate for supreme office, 
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ner which in his younger days had 
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ent He received Norgate, how 
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Norgate told his story. His friend listened with the 
ibsorbed attention of a man who possesses complete 
powers of concentration. 

“Rotten business!’ he remarked when it was finished. 
“IT suppose you’ve told them the story at the Foreign 
Office?”’ 

“Had it all out this morning,” Norgate replied. 

“I know exactly what they said to you,’”’ Mr. Heb- 
blethwaite continued with a gleam of humor in his 
**Reminded you that the first duty of a diplomat 
' ng diplomat especially is to keep on friendly 
terms with the country to which he is accredited. How’s 


that. eh?” 





‘Pretty nearly word for word,”’ Norgate admitted. 
What they don’t seem to take sufficient account of is 
that the prince’s behavior to me was such as no English- 
ubseribing to any code of honor, could possibly 
tolerate. I will admit, if you like, that the Kaiser’s atti- 
tude toward the affair may render it advisable for me 
to be transferred from Berlin. I do not admit that I am 
not at once eligible fora position of similar importance 


man, 


in another capit il, 

No one would doubt it,”” John Hebblethwaite grum- 
bled, “except those particular individuals we have to 
deal with. I suppose they didn’t see it in the same 
light.” 

“They did not,’’ Norgate admitted. 

“We've a tough proposition to tackle,”” Hebblethwaite 
confessed cheerfully, “but I am with you, Norgate; and 
to my mind oné of the pleasures of being possessed of 
a certain amount of power is to help one’s friends when 
one believes in the justice of their cause. If you leave 
things with me I'll tackle them to-morrow morning.” 

“That's awfully good of you, Hebblethwaite,” Nor- 
gate declared gratefully, ‘‘and just what I expected. 
We'll leave that matter altogether just now, if we may. 
My own iittle grievance is there and I wanted to ex- 
came about. Apart from that 
altogether, there is something far more important that 
I have te say to you.” 

Hebblethwaite knitted his brows. He was clearly 
“Still personal, eh?” he inquired. Norgate 


plain exactly how it 


puzzied 
shook his heas 


‘It is something of vastly greater importance,” 


\ 
e said, ‘‘than any question affecting my welfare. >, 
i am almost afraid to begin for fear I shall miss > 
ny chance, for fear I shall not seem convincing 
enough.” 


“We'll have the champagne opened at once then,” 

Mr. Hebblethwaice declared. ‘‘ Perhaps that will loosen 
our tongue I can see that this is going to be an 

exceedingly busy Charles, if that bottle of 
1904 champagne is iced just to the degree I like it, let 
Now, Norgate.” 

“What I am going to relate to you,”’ Norgate began, 
leaning across the table and speaking very earnestly, “‘is 
1 little incident that happened to me on my way back 
fellow passenger a person who 
am convinced is high up in the German Secret-Service 
itelligence Department.” 

“All that!” Mr. Hebblethwaite murmured. “Go 
ahead, Norgate. I like the commencement of your story. 
I almost feel that I am moving through the pages of a 
diplomatic romance. All that I am praying is that your 
fellow passenger was a foreign lady —a princess, if possible 
with wonderful eyes, fascinating manners, and of a generous 
disposition,”’ 

“Then I am afraid you will be disappointed,”’ Norgate 
dryly. “The person in question is a man 
Selingman. He told me that he was a 
manufacturer of crockery and that he came often to Eng- 
land to see his customers. He called himself a peace-loving 
German and he professed the utmost good will toward our 
country and our national policy. At the commencement 
of our conversation | managed to impress him with the 
idea that [spoke no German. At one of the stations on the 
line he was joined by a Belgian, his agent, as he told me, in 
Brussels for the sale of his crockery. I overheard this 
agent, whose name is Meyer, recount to his principal his 
recent operations. He offered him an oxact plan of the 
I heard him instructed to procure a list of 
the wealthy inhabitants of Ghent and the ratable value 
of the city, and I heard him commissioned to purchase land 
in the neighborhood of Antwerp for a secret purpose.” 

Mr. Hebblethwaite’s eyebrows became slowly upraised. 
I twinkle in his eyes remained, however. 

My!” he exclaimed softly. “‘We're getting on with 
the romance all right!” 

During the momentary absence of this fellow and his 
agent from the carriage,’’ Norgate proceeded, “I possessed 
if of a slip of paper which had become detached from 
the packet of documents they had been examining. It 
consisted of a list of names, mostly of people resident in the 
United Kingdom, purporting to be Selingman's agents. 
I venture to believe that this list is a precise record of the 
principal German spies in this country.” 

“German Mr. Hebblethwaite 
“Whew!” He sipped his champagne. 
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Hebblethwaite Received 
Norgate With Marked Cordiality 
and Led Him to the Little Table Which He Had Reserved 


“That list,” Norgate went on, “is in my pocket. I may 
add that although I was careful to keep up the fiction of 
not understanding German, and although I informed Herr 
Selingman that I had seen the paper in question blow out 
of the window, he nevertheless gave me that night a drugged 
whisky and soda, and during the time I slept he must have 
been through every one of my possessions. I found my few 
letters and papers turned upside down and even my 
pockets had been ransacked.” 

“Where was the paper then?” Mr. 
inquired. 

“In an inner pocket of my pyjamas,” Norgate explained. 
“I had them made with a sort of belt inside at the time 
I was a king’s messenger.” 

Mr. Hebblethwaite played with his tie for a moment 
before he spoke. 

“Could I have a look at the list?” he asked, as though 
with a sudden inspiration. 

Norgate passed it across the table to him. Mr. Heb- 
blethwaite gave a little start as he read the first name, 
leaned back in his chair as he came to another, stared at 
Norgate, about halfway down the list, as though to make 
sure that he was in earnest, and finally finished it in silence. 
He folded it up and handed it back. 

“Well, well!”’ he exclaimed a little pointlessly. ‘‘ Now 
tell me, Norgate, you showed this list down there?” jerk- 
ing his head toward the street 

“T did,” Norgate admitted. 

“And what did they say?” 

“Just what you might expect men whose lives are spent 
within the four walls of a room in Downing Street to say,” 
Norgate replied. ‘You are half inclined to make fun of 
me yourself, Hebblethwaite, but at any rate I know you 
have a different outlook from theirs. Old Carew was fran- 
tically polite. He even declared the list to be most inter- 
esting! He rambled on for about a quarter of an hour on 
the general ‘subject of the spy mania. German espionage, 
he told me, is one of those shadowy evils from which 
England has suffered for generations. So far as regards 
London and the provincial towns, he went on, whether for 
good or evil we have a large German population, and if 
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they choose to make reports to anyone in Germany as 
to events happening here which come under their obser- 
vation, we cannot stop it and it would not even be 
worth while to try. As regards matters of military and 
naval importance, there is a special branch, he assured 
me, for looking after these, and it is a branch of the 
service that is remarkably well served and remarkably 
successful. Having said this, he folded the list up and 
returned it to me, rang the bell, gave me a frozen hand 
to shake, a mumbled promise about another appoint- 
ment as soon as there should be a vacancy, and that was 
the end of it.” 

“ About that other appointment,”’ Mr. Hebblethwait« 
began with some animation. 

“Confound the other appointment!” Norgate inter- 
rupted testily. ‘“‘I didn’t come here to cadge, Hebble- 
thwaite. Iam never likely to make use of my friends in 
that way. I came for a bigger thing. I came to try to 
make you see a danger the reality of which I have just 
begun to appreciate myself for the first time in my 
life.” 

Mr. Hebblethwaite’s manner slowly changed. He 
pulled down his waistcoat, finished off a glass of wine and 
leaned forward. 

“Norgate,”’ he said, “I am sorry that this is the frame 
of mind in which you have come to me. I tell you frankly 
that you couldn’t have appealed to a man in the Cabinet 
less in sympathy with your fears than I myself.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,’’ Norgate replied; “‘but 
please go on.” 

“Before I entered the Cabinet,’’ Mr. Hebblethwaite 
continued, “‘our relations with Foreign Powers were just 
the myth to me that they are to most people who read 
the Morning Post one day and the Daily Mail the next. 
However, I made the best part of half a million in busi- 
ness through knowing the top and the bottom and every 
corner of my job, and I started in to do the same when I 
began to have a share in the government of the country 
The entente with France is all right in its way, but I 
came to the conclusion that the greatest and broadest 
stroke of diplomacy possible to Englishmen to day was 
to cultivate more benevolent and more confidential 
relations with Germany. 

“That same feeling has been spreading through th« 
Cabinet during the last two years. I am ready to tak 
my share of the blame or praise, whichever in the futur: 
shall be allotted to the inspirer of that idea. It is our 
hope that when the present government goes out of office 
one of its chief claims to public approval and to histor 
ical praise will be the improvement of our relations with 
Germany. We certainly do not wish to disturb the 
growing confidence that exists between the two countries 
by any maladroit or unnecessary investigations. We 
believe, in short, that Germany’s attitude toward us is 
friendly, and we intend to treat her in the same spirit.” 

“Tell me,” Norgate asked: “is that the reason why 
every scheme for the expansion of the army has been 

shelved? Is that the reason for all the troubles with the 
Army Council?” 

“It is,” Hebblethwaite admitted. “I trust you, Nor- 
gate, and I look upon you as a friend. I tell you what the 
whole world of responsible men and women might as well 
know, but which we naturally don’t care to shout from the 
housetops: 

“We have come to the conclusion that there is no 
possible chance of the peace of Europe being disturbed. 
We have come to the conclusion that civilization has 
reached that pitch where the last resource of arms is 
absolutely unnecessary. 

“I do not mind telling you that the Balkan crisis pre- 
sented opportunities to any one of the powers to plunge 
into warfare. No one bid more boldly for peace then than 
Germany. No one wants war. Germany has nothing to 
gain by it, no animosity against France, none toward 
Russia. Neither of these countries has the slightest inten- 
tion, now or at any time, of invading Germany. Why 
should they? The matter of Alsace and Lorraine is 
finished. If these provinces ever come back to France, 
it will be by political means and not by any mad-headed 
attempt to wrest them away.” 

“TIncidentally,”’ Norgate asked, “what about the enor- 
mous armaments of Germany? What about her navy? 
What about the military spirit that practically rules the 
country?” 

“IT have spent three months in Germany during the last 
year,” Hebblethwaite replied. “It is my firm belief that 
those armaments and that fleet are necessary to Germany 
to preserve her place of dignity among the nations. She 
has Russia on one side and France on the other, allies, 
watching her all the time, and of late years England has 
been chipping at her whenever she got a chance and flirting 
with France. What can a nation do but make herself 
strong enough to defend herself against unprovoked at- 
tack? Germany, of course, is full of the military spirit; 
but it is my opinion, Norgate, that she is a great deal fuller 
of the great commercial spirit. It isn’t war with Germany 
that we have to fear; it’s the ruin of our commerce by the 
great assiduity and more up-to-date methods of her people. 
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4 Now you’ve had a statement of policy from me for which “At first when you came,” she declared, “you told me “ My dear friend, I do not mind in the leas she assures 
‘HS the halfpenny press would give me a thousand guineas if everything. You spoke of your long mornings and after hin If you find Mr. Norgate, send him here 
ht I'd sign it.” noons at the Admiralty. You told me of the room in which 
\ ‘ “T’ve had it,” Norgate admitted, “and I tell youfrankly you worked, the men who worked there with you. You In one of the smaller refreshment rooms sat Mr. Seling 
haa that I hate it. I am an unfledged young diplomat in dis- told me of the building of that little model, and how you man, a wondrously attired lady on either side of hit I'he 
grace, and I haven’t your experience or your brains; but were all allowed to try your own pet ideas with regard to — heads of all three were close together. The lady on the k 
ei I have a hateful idea that I can see the truth and youcan’t. it. And then all of a sudden—nothing; not a word about was talking in a low tone but with many gesticulat 
i You're too big and too broad in this matter, Hebble- what you have been doing. I am an intelligent woman. | “Dear friend,” she exclaimed, “for one single momet 
ij thwaite. Your head’s lifted too high. Youseethe horrors love to have men friends who do things, and if they are you must not think that I am ungrateful! But « ier 
\ and the needlessness of war, and you brush the thought really friends of mine I like to enter into their lives, to know Success costs money always—and I have been s esa!) 
¥| away from you.” of their work, to sympathize, to take an interest in it. It you admit that. My associates are exclusively from th 
i Mr. Hebblethwaite sighed. was like that with you at first. Now it has all changed. cla f young men you have wished me to encourag: 
» | “Perhaps so,” he admitted. “One can only act accord- You have drawn down a curtain. Ido not believe that you Pauline here, and [, and Rose, whom you have met, seek 
i ing to one’s convictions. You must remember though, go to the Admiralty at all. I do not believe that you have our friends in no other direction. We are never alone, and 
Norgate, that we don’t carry our pacificism to extremes. any wonderful invention there over which you spend your as you very well know not a day has passed that I have not 
\ Our navy is and always will be an irresistible defense.” time.” sent you some little word of gossip or information— the 
t “Even with hostile naval and aéroplane bases at, say, “ Bertha dear,” he remonstrated, “‘do be reasonable.” gossip of the navy and the gossip of the army-—and there 
’ Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Ostend?” She shrugged her shoulders. is always some truth underneath what these young mer 
Mr. Hebblethwaite pushed a box of cigars toward his “But am I not? See how reasonably I have spoken to say. It is what you desire, is it not?” 
2 guest, glanced at the clock and rose. you. I have told you the exact truth. I have told you why “Without a doubt,” Selingman assented. “ Your work 
a 3 “Young fellow,” he said, “I have engaged a box at the I do not take quite the same pleasure in your company as_ my dear Helda, has been excellent; and I commend you 
} Empire. Let us move on.” when you first came.” I think with fervor of the day when first we talked together 
») “Do consider,”” he begged. “I spoke to you freely at and the scheme presented itself to me. Continue to play 
| j aed < first because we had not reached the stage in the work Aspasia in such a fashion to the young soldiers and sailors 
} i Y POSITION as a Cabinet minister,”” Mr. Hebble- when secrecy was absolutely necessary. At present we are of this country, and your villa at Monte Carlo next year is 
thwaite declared with a sigh, “‘rendersmy presencein all upon our honor. assured. For the present, is it a larger allowance that you 
\ the promenade undesirable. If you want to stroll round, “From the moment we pass inside that littleroom we are, want?”’ 
i} Norgate, don’t bother about me.” to all effects and purposes, dead men. Nothing that hap- “Not yet, but I want to warn you that the time may 
ii | Norgate picked up his hat pens there is to be spoken of or hinted at even to our wives come when I shall need more,” the woman replied. “A 
if \ “Jolly good show,” he remarked. “I'll be back before it or our dearest friends. It is the etiquette of my profession, salon, dear friend, is an expensive thing to maintain. Thess 
y begins again.” Bertha. Be reasonable!” young men tell their friends of our hospitality, the musik 
He descended to the lower promenade and sauntered “Pooh!” she exclaimed. “ Fancy asking a woman to be our entertainment We become almost too mu the 
xlong toward the refreshment bar. Mrs. Paston Benedek, reasonable! Don't you realize, you stupid man, thatif you fashion, and it costs money.’ 
| who was seated in the stalls. leaned over and touched his were at liberty to tell everybody what it is that you do Selingman held up his champagne glass, gazed at the 
arm. there, well, then I should have no more interest in it. It i wine for a moment, and slowly drank 
i “My friend,” she exclaimed, “you are distrait! You ust because you say that you will not and you may not “Tam not of those,” he announced, “ who expect servier 
} walk as though you looked for everything and saw nothing. _ tell that, womanlike, I am curious.” or nothing, especially good service such as your Wate 
14 And behold, you have feund me!” “But whatever good could it do you to know?” he pro for the postman, dear lady. Any morning this week ther 
Norgate shook hands with her and nodded to Baring, tested. “I should simply addle head with a mass o nay come for you a pleasant little surprise 
\ who was her escort. technical details not a quarter of which you would be able She leaned over and patted his arm 
} “What have you done with our expansive friend?"’ he to understand. Besides, as 1 have told you, Bertha, it " “You are a prince, my friend,” she murmured I 
y asked. “I thought you were dining with him.” matter of honor.” tell me: who is the grave-looking young man?” 
. =a compromised,” she laughed. “You see what it is to She looked intently at her program Selingman glanced up Norgate, who } id been standi 
} ( be so popular. I should have dined and have come here “There are men,” she murmured, “who love so muc! it the bar with Baring, was passing a few feet away 
| with Captain Baring; that was our plan for to-night. that even honor counts for little by the side of lhe rake’s progress,’*’ Norgate quoted solemnly as he 
Captain Baring, however, was generous when he saw my “Of what?” he whispered hoarsely caught sight of Selingman 
predicament. He suffered me to dine with Mr. Selingman “Of success.” The German raised his hand 
: and he fetched me afterward. Even then we could not For a moment they sat in silence. The place was not “Come and join us,” he invited 
} quite get rid of the dear man. He came on here with particularly hot, yet there were little beads of perspirati Norgate shook his head slightly and passed on. Sel 
i us and he is now, I believe, greeting acquaintances upon Baring’s forehead. The fingers which held hi man leaned a little forward, watching his departing figur 
everywhere in the promenade. I am perfectly convinced program twitched. He rose suddenly to his feet Che buoyant good iture had faded out of his fac« 
| that I shall have to look the other way when we go out.” “May I go out and have a drink?” he asked I won't ‘If you could get that young man to talk, now, Helda.’ 
‘I think I’li see whether I can rescue him,’ Norgate go if you don’t want to be alone.” he muttere it would be an achievement 
remarked. ‘‘Good show, She glanced after hir 
isn’t it?”’ he added, turn- “Tome,” she declared 
; ing to her companion. ‘he looks one of the diffi 
‘ “Capital,” Baring re- cult sort 
\ plied without enthusi- “ He is an Englishn 
‘ asm. “* Too many people witha grievance,” Seling 
‘ here though.” man continued, “If tl 
| Norgate strolled on, grievance cuts dee; 
H and Mrs. Benedek tapped enough he may Bi 
: her companion on the we gossip.’ 
‘ knuckles lightly with “The other was a navy 
her fan. man,’ the girl remarked 
} “*How dared you be so His name is Baring 
i rude!” she exclaimed. Selingman nodded 
y “You are in a very bad “You need not bot he 
5 humor this evening. I about him,” he said if 
p can see that I shall have it is possible for hi 
i] to punish you.” be of use, that isarra ' 
“That's all very well,” for in another quarter 
» Baring grumbled; “butit So! Let us finisl 
gets more difficult every wine and separate, That 
¢ day to see you alone. letter shall surely con 
This evening was to have have no fear.’ 
been mine. Now this fat Selingman stroll 
i German turns up and lays away afew minutes! 
: claim to you, and then, Baring had returned 
‘ about the first moment Mrs. Paston Benedek and 


Norgate had resumed hi 
place in the box. Seling 


we've had a chance to 
talk, Norgate comes gas- 


——*- 


man, witha gold-t yppec 


sing along. You're not 

| i nearly so nice to me, cane under his arm, 

i \ Bertha, as you used to fresh cigar between hi 
i be.”’ lips, and a broad smile « 
x ““My dear man,” she good-fellowship upo 

| ¢ protested, “in the first face, strolled down one o 


~ q place I deny it. In the 
z= second I ask myself 
whether you are quite as 
devoted to me as you 


nade. Suddenly he 
7 
to a standstill In the 


box opposite him N 


. were when you first gate and Hebblethw 
} came.” were seated side by sid 
“In what way?” he Selingman regarde 





demanded. them for a momer 
She turned her won- teadfast 
derful eyes upon him. “Fancy Sharing the Same Sofa With a Rival of Princes! Do You Know That the Baroness is a Friend of Mine?" Continued on Page 89 
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Typical Western Ranch Scene 


steak. ‘The dollar sirloin or the ninety-cent 
kind?”’ asked the waiter, balancing on one foot 
as he eyed a tall blonde at a neighboring table. 

“Neither. Bring me the forty-five-cent kind.” 

“We ain't got it, brother,” responded the waiter. 

“What!” I cried, aghast. “ You haven’t anything less 
than a ninety-cent sirloin? And this is Texas, where the 
eattle come from!” 

“* Maybe they do,” he answered nonchalantly; “but it’s 
a cinch they don’t come to this burg. Say, brother, what’ll 
you have? | can’t stand here all day.”” And with a pitying 
geature he tossed me the menu. “ Here,” said he, “are the 
twenty-cent dishes.” 

The imputation had its effect and I ordered a dollar 
sirloin, but not without a passionate protest. “‘ Things 
have come to a pretty pass when a man can’t afford a bit of 
beef for dinner.” 

The waiter yawned. 

It's tough, it sure is. Maybe you can get one of them 
cheap steaks at the beanery round the corner, but we don’t 
erve ‘em. And there’s no good getting sore about it. This 
joint don’t make three cents on an order of beef. Honest 
it don’t! Hey, Sam, come here and talk to this guy.” 

The management of the establishment corroborated 
him. What with retail prices, bone and waste portions, 
rent and service, they could not count on better than three 
per cent profit from beef orders. Now it was only an aver- 
age restaurant, not one of the kind where you expect to be 
muleted, and the contention sounded fishy to me. It still 
does, but later the club chef told a similar tale—they were 
erving steaks to members for seventy cents at a loss. 


iT WENT into a restaurant and ordered a sirloin 


Why the Price of Beef May Drop 


bh »MING from a cattle range of four hundred thousand 
/ acres, where fat, sleek Herefords grazed every slope and 
dotted the draws and gullies— knowing that in this state 
were 6,120,000 beef cattle, one-seventh of Uncle Sam's 
upply— well, it was a solar-plexus blow. A dollar for a 
irloin in Texas, where they have more beef cattle than 
there are people in Ohio! I set out to probe for the where- 
fore of it all 

And this is what I found: There has never been the time 
in a decade when the prospect was better for cheaper beef. 
Of course we may not get it, but here are two reasons why 
we may: 


1. An increase in the American supply of beef cattle. 
There came a turn in 1914 from the long, steady decline of 
our herds, an increase of 1,212,000 head, or three and four- 
tenths per cent. We had 37,067,000 on January 1, 1915, as 
compared with 35,855,000 the same date last year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 


A diminution in beef exports to Europe, owing to the 
war. Buying by the belligerent countries for army supplies 
is confined to canned meat, and the sort of beef that goes 
on our tables doesn't go into tins. Furthermore, it can be 
ontidently predicted that the foreign demand will continue 
off for a long period to come, because when this war ends 
Great Britain, France and Germany will be too hard up to 
indulge the luxury of American beef to any extent. 


Toward what other phases of the problem my investi- 
gations led will presently develop, but they ended with a 
big-eyed, four-legged creature that wabbles at the knees 
and looks more innocent than it is possibie for any sensate 
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Cutting Out on Flathead River, Montana 


By George Pattullo 


thing to be—they ended with the calf. It isn’t much on 
looks and its intelligence is open to debate, but the calf is 
a mighty factor in the meat supply of the American people. 
Some assert that it is the keynote to cheaper beef. Let us 
look into this. Let us consider the calf. 

First, let me tell you about Jim Callan, of the Rocking R. 
Eight years ago he went out on hisrange in Menard County 
with a .30-.30 and slew a hundred innocent young calves. 
Jim wasn't stalking calves for sport or gathering veal on a 
commissariat contract; he had no shipping facilities at the 
time, was up against it hard for grass and had to save the 
mothers. By herself, a cow can get along almost as well 
as a steer, but a calf at her side dooms both in very bad 
seasons. 

Cattle raisers have been soundly berated and lashed with 
invective for marketing their young stuff, thereby deplet- 
ing the herds, but the bulk of calf selling has not been from 
choice. Either range conditions prompted it or creditors 
were urgent. It is a maxim in the business that the sale of 
calves means their owner is hard pressed. 

Then, too, the tendency has been all toward baby beef. 
The market for calves has been so strong that it has 
dwarfed the percentage of profit on grown stuff. 

“It has paid best to market young,” said W. J. Lewis, of 
the Spur. “‘ You can make more meat on a young calf than 
on grown stuff. A calf will put on weight quickly. Takea 
good one of four hundred pounds, give it six months’ feed- 
ing, and you will bring it to a thousand pounds. In com- 
parison with that the proportionate increase in weight 
after two years old is slight.” 

Some calves that Lewis bought at twenty dollars three 
years ago, and fed on silage, cotton seed and grass, netted 
him $85 apiece. It doesn’t take a financial sharp to see 
why raisers have been tempted to market young. And 
look at the prices calves command today. Steers and 
heifers from six to eight months old fetch $30; the best sell 
at $35. Only eleven years ago the same grade would have 
sold for $10 a round. 

The bunch Callan wiped out with a .30-.30 were worth 
then about fifteen hundred dollars. Today they would 
bring three thousand, which is some jump, even for a calf. 
Yet in the face of tempting markets the cattlemen have 
been holding. They improve in this respect every year. 

“In the livestock markets, relatively smaller market- 
ings of calves and cows in the past year indicate the dis- 
position to increase supplies,”’ reports the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Paul 
and Sioux City combined were 981,000 calves in 1910; 
975,000 a year later; 910,000 in 1912; 741,000 in 1913; 
and last year dropped to 664,000. At Fort Worth, formerly 
the largest calf market in the world, but now second to 
Chicago, the receipts diminished last year by 34,093 
from 219,€29 in 1913 to 185,536. The decline has been 
steady and consistent. 

Some emphatic exception has been taken to the Depart- 
ment’s estimates. 

“The actual receipts at the Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Fort Worth and Sioux City markets show 
a decrease of 752,065 head of cattle and an increase of 
112,448 head of calves for 1914'as compared with 1913,” 


wrote E. B. Spiller, of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 

tion, to the Secretary of Agriculture. ‘ With such large 

decrease in the marketing of cattle and the increased 

marketing of calves, it seemssurprising that there should 
be any reliable information to sustain a report such as has 
been given out.” 

To this came no direct reply, merely a copy of the 
Department’s report with page seventeen marked. It 
showed that there had been gains in beef cattle in every 
state of the Union except New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Alabama, Rhode Island and 
Texas. The Lone Star, which leads any other state a mile, 
was credited with 52,000 head less than on January 1, 
1914, Even so, it had a million more beef cattle than 
citizens. And there the controversy rests. 


Hard Times for Cattle Raisers 


FAIRLY general impression has prevailed that the war 
is a boon to the cattle industry. On the contrary it 
has hurt the business and stimulated speculation in stockers 
to a degree that must prove ruinous. The beef cattle 
market at this writing is from $1.50 to $2.50 a hundred 
under what it was a year ago. For cowmen 1914 was a 
joy until August; prices reached high-water mark. Then 
the war broke anda perfect avalanche of cattle to the market 
resulted. Money was tight, none could say on what rocks 
we might be drifting, and everybody was scared. Security 
holders clamored tor payment of all paper maturing, and 
so the cowmen poured their herds into the markets in 
order to settle theirdebts. Naturally prices were depressed. 
But the consumer may fail to get lower prices this spring 
despite the propitious situation. For a number of contrary 
influences can be urged—the soaring prices of grain and 
consequent increase in cost of feeding; a virtual stoppage 
of importations from Mexico—there are plausible argu- 
ments in plenty. 

And now to the matter of current speculation, which is 
resulting in an unprecedented condition of things in the 
industry. It is positively amazing—stockers command 
higher prices than good beef cattle. 

To put that differently for the layman: Suppose you 
own two steers. One has rustled for himself out on the 
range and is a bit lean; the other has been fattened at 
considerable cost and is ready for market. You take both 
animals there. Wouldn’t you expect to get more per hun- 
dredweight for the fat beef steer on which you had spent 
time and hard dollars than on the one that was poor? You 
would. And in normal times you would get it too; but not 
today. These are not normal times. Of those two steers 
standing in the pen side by side, the sorry one would bring 
from fifty cents to $1.50 a hundredweight more. It is 
enough to jar a sane man loose from his religion and shake 
his faith in the Constitution. Yet that anomaly exists, a 
triumph of optimism over cold facts. 

The explanation is that many are figuring that cattle 
must ultimately go higher because of the war and normal 
increase in beef consumption each year, and so they are 
willing to pay more for animals that will make beef in the 
future than for animals that have beef on them now. Of 
course this plunging can’t last long. 

“More meney will be lost in the cattle business in the 
next hundred days,” declared C. W. Waddell, “than in any 
five huneared daysof itshistory. The present state of things 
is against all reason.” 
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Some people turn to the tariff as a 
panacea for all ills. They can see pros- 
perity in every fresh juggling. There- 
fore, when the duty was knocked off 
cattle from Mexico by the Wilson Ad- 
ministration there were whoops of exul- 
tation and delight. What a boon to the 
burdened, harassed consumer! 

It has done him no good whatever. 
Beef prices have held up. Before the 
law went into effect there were being 
imported as many cattle as will probably 
be brought in under present conditions 
with the duty off. Because of internal 
strife the cattle business in Mexico has 
been practically at a standstill, and that 
country must become settled before its 
exports can exert any appreciable influ- 
ence on Uncle Sam’s beef market. 

For atime Mexican stuff poured across 
the line in a flood. It looked as though 
Northern Mexico would be drained dry. 
All the big hacendados, driven into exile, 
their properties harried by warring fac- 
tions, looted by every outlaw chief who 
passed, shipped what they could gather to the United States. 
Fort Worth was the principal gateway, and for months more 
than a third of its run of 990,763 head for 1914 was cattle 
from across the boundary. Terrazas alone contracted with 
an American commission firm to deliver three hundred and 
fifty thousand head from his own ranges. Then Pancho 
Villa took a hand in the game. He clapped an export duty 
of ten dollars a head on cattle, and the shipments abruptly 
dwindled. On top of this, Texas has declared a quarantine 
because of the foot-and-mouth disease. 


Doing Business on Eight Per Cent Money 


O MEXICAN soldier goes hungry these days along the 
Border. They have been doing a wholesale business in 
rustling, it being a comparatively simple matter for a few 
men to sneak across the line with a bunch. In four months 
the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association recovered two thou- 
sand five hundred hides stolen from its members. 

Mexico, then, can be regarded as a negligible quantity 
for the present. There remains the Argentine. The impor- 
tations of fresh meat from that country sound big in print, 
but weighed against the amount used annually in the 
United States they are insignificant. That trade has been 
handicapped in its shipping and refrigerating facilities. 
Recently a bill was introduced into Congress to admit cattle 
from Venezuela and Central and South American countries, 
but since the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 
nothing has been heard of it. Even should it not die a 
natural death and survive to become law, its effect would 
be practically nil, for the entire outside world suffers from 
a shortage of cattle. 

It being apparent that we must look within our own 
borders for a solution of the beef problem, let us consider 
what can be done to insure a fair-priced supply. A variety 
of courses have been urged: 1. Prohibition by law of the 
marketing of calves. 2. Abolition of the speculator and the 
middleman, and linking-up of connection between raiser 
and consumer. 3. Encouragement to cattle raising by 
opening of public lands to grazing and classification of 
them; protection in leased land; improved methods of 
marketing, and long-time money. 

Long-time loans— we all like those. Is there another big 
industry in the world that could thrive on eight per cent 
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money? Yet eight per cent is the rule in the cattle busi- 
ness, and many big cowmen with sound security cheerfully 
pay ten in a pinch. The major portion of cattle loans are 
short-term loans on beef cattle, which, being readily mar- 
keted, assure a quick turnover. More difficulty is experi- 
enced in financing a loan for she-stuff to build up a herd. 

Money is an opportunist and woefully timid and greedy; 
it cannot be diverted in bulk for any considerable period 
from its natural channels; and about the only relief in 
sight for the cattle raisers who need long-time money must 
be of their own contriving. Gilt-edge security is as com 
manding in the cattle business as anywhere else. If bor 
rowers can demonstrate that cows offer inducements for 
extended loans, the money will flow to such borrowers just 
as surely as water will run downhill. 

As for the middleman, he is apparently a fixture. There 
is a middleman in every big business, whether it be selling 
drygoods, or boys’ suits, or groceries, or bonds, and no 
cheaper, more workable system has been hit upon. If one 
were available it would speedily come into operation 

And now let us take a peep at the speculator, the ofttime 
goat of the industry. Everybody flings a rock at his head 
whenever the h. c. of |. is the topic. He is a much maligned 
species. His activities aren't a factor at all in the deter 
mination of beef prices; he doesn’t cost the consumer a 
penny; and he is of positive, substantial benefit to the 
cattle raiser. The speculator acts as a buffer between the 
cattleman and the packer. He holds prices up when they 
would otherwise take the chute. Of course he is out for 
his profit—now from the raiser, now from the packer— but 
his takings don’t appreciably influence the fluctuations in 
beef to the retail trade. 

What is seldom remembered is that he also swallows his 
losses. Usually he goes broke. For every speculator who 
succeeds you can find ten who go down and out. A few 
own town houses and palaces by the sea, but on the other 
hand you can go on the Chicago, St. Louis or Kansas City 
market any day, and see men who have once bought cattk 
in hundreds or thousands for their own account making a 
touch on former associates for the price of a meal. For 
one thing we should doff our hats to the speculator— he is 
always on the job 

An Arizona friend of mine graduated from cow-punching 
at forty dollars a month to speculating in five f 


No grass grows under his feet. 


gures, and 
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A Stock Farm 


a in 1902 lost everything he had in th« 
world. He was not only bankrupt, but 

a New York firm got judgment against 

| him for six thousand dollars. It was the 
second time in his brief career that he had 


blown up, and his friends were unani 





mous in urging him to quit rm 
pointed out that his credit was a trifle 
strained, that the market was hoe 
table, and that he had best abando 
gambling in cattle and settle down to a 
useful jx with a regular stipend at 





tached. But the gentleman from Arizona 
could not see it that way He turned 
down an offer to manage a half-mil 
| acre ranch in the Panhandle at two 
| hundred and fifty dollars a month and 
wired the New York parties to keep their 
shirts on and he would presently settle 
with them. There being nothing else to 
do, they kept them on. 
His available « apital wa eleven dollars 
nd eighty cents and a gold watch. He 
hocked the watch and with the proceeds 
bought a ticket for New Mexico, where 
Nota thousand miles 
from the San Andreas Mountains there dwelt a rancher 
from whom he had often bought cattle in the past 
Now it had been a terrible year in that sectior of country 


cowmen were having a bad time of it 


The ground was as bare as the palm of a man's hand and 
Either the rancher had to sl ip his 
stuff immediate ly or he had to set them ae The pecu 


cattle were starving 


lator arrived at night, while old Lon was sitting glumly 
beside his gourd-vine, in a blue funk over the prospect. He 
had to get rid of half his stuff quk kly or be wiped out by 
losses. Before they went to bed the gentleman from Ari 
ona bought nine thousand cows from him dirt cheap, 
delivery within sixty days. Then he went peacefully to 
leep 


Lon had said nothing about money. Hadn't he known 


Jim for years and years and traded fairly with him oft« 


Therefore he had no fears that the cattle would be left on 


his hands, and Lon, too, slept 


A Big Deal on a Shoestring 


TEXT day the speculator borrowed fifty dollars from 

Lon in a casual way. That also was all right, because 

iny man is apt to be caught short of cash moving round 

the cow country. Then hedrove to the railway and started 
for Kansas City. 

What would you do if you had a judgment against you 
for six thousand dollars, no more credit at the bank, noth 
ing but a few borrowed dollars in your clothes, and nin« 
thousand cows to pay for within two months? My friend 
“I knew I had 
to do something,” is his way of telling it. He felt that it 


felt that the situation was rather serious. 


needed sober thought, so he took out a cigar and went int 
the smoking compartment. 

“Why, bless my eyes, if it ain’t old Jim!" came a hail 
through the blue haze that enveloped his fellow-travelers 
There was Flannigan, buyer for a great Chicago packing 
house 

They fell into talk, and it presently came out that Mr 
Flannigan was scouting round for some likely cows to 


stock a range his employer had purchased on the Car 





River. He mentioned it carelessly, with the tolerant 


nature of a successful man to one who has failed 


Continued on Page 52 
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Getting Down to Business 


TMHE foreign service of the United States has long had 

military and naval attachés—men specially trained to 
note and appreciate developments of a martial character; 
but only quite recently has it had commercial attachés. 
here are now ten of these stationed at foreign capitals 
where our commercial interests are largest. There are also 

number of business experts with roving commissions. 
One of them may take up the subject of cotton goods and 
follow it through many countries. Another, in the same 
way, muy survey the foreign field for leather goods. 

The usefulness of the regular consular service to Amer- 
ican manufacturers who are looking abroad has always 
been limited by lack of money and lack of specially trained 
men. In many: cases a consul—himself a_ political 
appointee, with no particular fitness for commercial in- 
vestigation —has been restricted, by mere lack of clerical 
assistance, to routine duties. With the best of intentions 
the aid he could lend to exporters by way of gathering 
significant information was slight. 

Big exporters get the information they want through 
their own extensive and costly organizations. It will be 
a long time before the Government has an organization 
comparable in efficiency to theirs. A man of considerable 
experience in that line said not long ago: “If I wanted 
quick and accurate information on conditions in any 
foreign capital 1 should not go to Washington. I should go 
to either one of two skyscrapers in the Wall Street district.” 

In the matter of promoting foreign trade, however, the 
Government is really getting down to business. 


A Quaint Old Custom 


LANK and elderly figure in frock coat and silk hat 
stands conspicuously at the side of the square trying 
his best not to look like a fool, while the crowd stares at 
him. Facing him a rod away is a stiff figure in uniform, 
with sword at shoulder and that half-strangled appearance 
which etiquette requires of an officer on parade. A second 
stiff figure, sword at shoulder, stands another rod away, 
his back to the first one and facing a company of infantry 
drawn up on the other side of the square. Commands are 
barked and the soldiers go through various evolutions 
much like those performed by a comic-opera chorus, 
except that the chorus tries to be graceful and here the 
object is to achieve a wooden and mechanical rigidity. 
Occasionally the two officers wheel, facing each other, 
and jab their swords into the air—evidently a military 
method of conveying information that the soldiers have 
turned round seven times without getting mixed up. The 
first officer makes a final upthrust with his sword, hilt at 
chin. The distinguished civilian removes his silk hat and 
gets it back on his head without dropping it, whereat he 
looks relieved. But his troubles are not over. The officers 
advance on him resolutely and march him away, one on 
each side, so that, with his black coat and round shoulders 
between the uniforms, he looks comically like a gentleman 
who has been pinched by two policemen. 
He is marched round the rigid soldiers, apparently 
satisfying himself that they are all there. The band 





strikes up and the soldiers tramp woodenly back to their 
barracks, where they promptly remove their fancy clothes 
and resume their ordinary occupation of scrubbing the 
floors. 

The next morning’s local newspaper announces that 
Honorable Jabez Smith, formerly Lieutenant Governor 
of Indiahoma, reviewed the troops. Possibly it amused 
the spectators, for spectators are easily amused. 


The City’s Dilemma 


HE New York Board of Education has long been firmly 

of the opinion that a woman cannot properly teach 
school and rear a child, because, with two such exacting 
occupations on hand, she will inevitably neglect one or the 
other. By discriminating against married women teachers, 
or refusing employment to mothers, other school boards 
have expressed the same idea. 

It is shown, however, that in New York a great many 
widowed mothers of young children engage in occupations 
that are much more exacting as to time and bodily 
strength than teaching school. 

If a school-teacher cannot properly rear a child, what 
about the mother of two who leaves home at five in the 
morning in order to reach her humble task by six, and 
returns at six in the evening? She thereby discharges 
the primary maternal duty of providing food and shelter 
for her children, but other maternal duties mostly go by 
the board. 

That children get only the most patchy, haphazard sort 
of rearing under such conditions, often with results most 
unfortunate to themselves and to the community, is the 
testimony of those who have given the subject most 
attention. If the city regards the duties of motherhood 
as so exacting that they cannot be properly discharged 
by a woman who spends five or six hours a day in a well- 
ventilated, well-lighted schoolroom, with slight physical 
exertion, and is comparatively well paid for doing it, what 
business has it to leave children to the care of one who 
spends ten hours or more daily at hard bodily toil, usually 
amid disagreeable surroundings, and earns but the barest 
subsistence? 

These are some of the questions concerning the subject 
of pensions for indigent widowed mothers. There are 
the usual objections that pensions are socialistic and dis- 
courage thrift; but leaving young children to grow up by 
themselves is as unthrifty a condition as we know of. 


Statesmen Not Economists 


E WONDER why the vicissitudes of politics never 

land an economist in the White House. Harrison 
helped unload the silver trouble on the country. Cleveland 
blamed the innocent greenbacks for the drain of gold from 
the treasury. McKinley said foreigners paid our tariff 
tax. Taft swallowed the arguments of the framers of the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill as a child takes candy. 

Economically, President Wilson is rather more reaction- 
ary than Aldrich and Cannon. Usually he looks over his 
shoulder for sanction. He talks of renewing and restoring 
something or other. 

Apparently what he wishes to restore is the economic 
status of Jackson's time, when the country was not trou- 
bled by Big Business or much business of any sort; when 
animal power and the flatboat were the chief factors in 
transportation, and the iron industry was represented by 
the village blacksmith shop. 

Then, the rational object of individual skill and thrift 
was individual ownership of a bit of land or a bit of busi- 
ness, such as a corner grocery, a stagecoach, a woodyard. 
In that régime of intense individualism and unlimited 
competition a collective undertaking as essentially feeble 
and harmless as the second Bank of the United States was 
considered intolerable; but that status is as hopelessly in 
the past as the Stone Age. Individual ownership has been 
practically relegated to farming and the country retail 
trade. Competition does not cure all economic troubles, 
but aggravates some of them. 

Nearly all the important problems with which politics 
deals are economic, and economics is merely the science of 
business in the largest sense. A valued contemporary 
wonders how a Hamilton would handle them; but it seems 
to be only once in a century that talent for economics is 
combined with any other of the talents which win the 
greatest success in politics. 


The Turn of the Golden Tide 


E MENTIONED some time ago that foreign coun- 
tries have been establishing credits in the United 
States—in other words, opening bank accounts with us 
on a scale undreamed of before the war. These credits are 
needed to pay for supplies purchased here; but in the 
opinion of that experienced observer, the Financial 
Chronicle, another and more or less subterranean move- 
ment along the same lines is going on. 
The action of foreign exchange has shown a big flow of 
funds from Europe to this side. Exchange on London has 
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fallen in New York to the lowest point on record. Roughly 
speaking, everybody wants to send money this way; 
nobody wants to send it the other way. The Chronicle 
argues that this action of foreign exchange is not explained 
by the large outflow of merchandise to Europe and pay- 
ments therefor; but is a sign that a good deal of European 
capital is seeking a safe harbor in New York—at least, the 
safest harbor in sight. 

For months many credits in London, Paris and Berlin 
were uncollectible, because of the moratorium. So long as 
war lasts, recurrence of that unpleasant condition is among 
the possibilities. Aside from that, the enormous destruc- 
tion of capital in the warring countries raises possibilities 
which a prudent capitalist may well view with misgivings; 
and in a painful conflict between prudence and patriotism 
he may unostentatiously throw an anchor to windward 
by slipping some money over to New York. 

The way capital fled from war in the Napoleonic era, 
incidentally creating the Rothschild fortune, is well known. 
Show capital a safe harbor in troublous times, and thither 
some of it will surely flee. 


Ain Export Item 


OMPARING a month’s exports of iron and steel 

manufactures with the corresponding list of a year ago, 
one finds heavy declines in such useful items as hardware, 
castings, cutlery, enameled ware, pipe, rails, car wheels, 
track materials, scales, stoves. Some ofthese items dropped 
nearly to nothing. Machinery fell off four million dollars, 
or forty per cent, and structural steel nearly seventy 
per cent. 

Only two items show important gains—firearms and 
horseshoes. Both are worse than useless in this case, 
because put to worse than useless purposes. Our export 
trade is large; but a considerable part of it is like selling 
fire water to Indians—the more they buy, the less promis- 
ing the outlook for their future purchasing ability. 


The Short Ballot 


HIRTEEN governors, eight of them Democrats, have 

recommended the short-ballot idea in their annual 
messages. In several states substantial progress is likely to 
be made in that direction this year. In New York it will 
certainly receive much attention in the Constitutional 
Convention. In Iowa a joint committee has recom- 
mended making the governor the only elective state 
officer, he to appoint heads of departments; and a com- 
mission form of government for counties has been dis- 
cussed. In Kansas—where former Governor Hodges gave 
the short-ballot idea a notable impetus by recommending 
a commission form of government for the state—the 
present governor is urging reform of county government 
on short-ballot lines. 

The simple notion that a government is democratic in 
proportion to the quantity of voting done, and that gov- 
ernment by the people involves electing every holder of 
a public job by direct vote of the people, has long since 
passed away, overthrown by experience. The form sur- 
vives because the changing of any political form is nearly 
always a slow, laborious matter; but everybody with 
experience in politics knows that a great number of names 
on the ballot means careless voting and ill-organized gov- 
ernment. The real success of direct primaries may finally 
be involved in the short ballot. Voting first for nominees, 
then for candidates, with a pageful of offices to be voted 
on, tends to become a bore. 

Wherever the short ballot is not now an active issue it 
should become so. 


The High Cost of Governing 


HE assessed valuation of all property on which ad 

valorem taxes were levied in 1912 was in round num- 
bers seventy billion dollars, which was something like half 
of the estimated total wealth of the country; but property 
is rarely valued for taxation at its true market worth. By 
a sort of universal, confessed and futile attempt to beat 
the tax collector assessments are usually made at two- 
thirds or only half of the supposed true value—with the 
result that the tax rate is half or a third higher than it 
would be if assessments were marked up to par. So per- 
haps two-thirds of all the wealth in the country that is not 
publicly owned is on the assessors’ rolls for ad valorem 
taxation. 

On that property in 1912 taxes amounting to a billion 
three hundred million dollars were levied, the increase over 
1902, when the Census Bureau made its last previous 
investigation, being eighty-six per cent. No doubt ex- 
penditures by governmental bodies that derive revenue 
from direct ad valorem taxation quite doubled in the ten 
years; and the people of this country are now paying 
something like two billion and a half dollars a year for a 
rather inferior article of government. 

In view of the size of the bill we may abate a little our 
indignation at European governments that waste so much 
public money on armaments. 
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Billy Fortune and the Lady Who 


S 





poke Her Mind! 


By William R. Ligh 


TLLUSTRATEDO ar 


tom 


HARVE DUNS. 





“7 Shouldn't Wonder a Bit if She Was a Kind of Expert in Listenin’ to Such Taik"’ 


ISTEN a minute! If us men could whirl in right now 
and change all the womenfolks till they just exactly 
suited us, would we do it? You know mighty well 

we wouldn’t. We're too wise. We don’t know it all, mebbe; 
but there’s one thing we do know—we've found out that 
the only thing in the world that gives the women variety 
enough is havin’ ’em just exactly the way they are, with 
all the different kinds mixed up together. 

Honest, now, would you relish it if you knew you could 
pick the first one you come across and if you knew she was 
goin’ to do you just as well as any of the rest? It would be 
like tryin’ to play draw without the discard; you wouldn't 
need to use a speck of judgment. 

No, sir! There’s just got to be a chance to discard in 
this man-and-woman game. 

But if you'd let the women change the men till they had 
us like they wanted us, would they do it? Judas Priest! 
They wouldn’t have a card in the deck but aces, would 
they? That’s why the woman don’t live that can really 
play poker. If she’s got an ace in her hand she always 
feels plumb safe. She'll throw away a couple of deuces and 
hold up a lone ace to draw to every time. And if you tell 
her you've got her ace beat with a pair of little bits of 
ones she just knows you're cheatin’ her. Ain't that the 
truth? And ain't it comical? 

Why do you reckon it is that they’d like to make us all 
over? Do you think it’s because they want to have us so 
they can like us better? You know that ain’tit. If they’re 
real anxious to like us they can find an easier way than 
that. Or do you expect it’s because they just-crave the 
satisfaction of seein’ us better? I don’t. Women ain’t so 
rank religious as all that. They don’t claim they’d make 
us better; they’d just make us different from the way we 
are. That’s the woman of it. 

Most likely it’s been that way ever since the very first 
woman. Most likely when the very first woman saw the 
first man she just took one good look at him and then she 
says: “Oh, shucks!” It didn’t matter a mite to her that 
he was there first. The thing she did was to fly at it to 
change him—and they tell me she sure worked it too. But 
do you have any notion she was aimin’ to make him better? 
Well, I don’t. That never come into her head. All she 
wanted was just to sort of speak her mind. And it’s that 
way yet. 

I knew a lady once who was awful good at it. Mrs. Bill 
Wing her name was, and she lived down there in the flat 
country above Whalen Cafion, before you turn off toward 
the Sunrise Trail. Bill lived there too, as much as you 
could say he lived any place. Bill, he didn’t count for such 
a great sight. He was just a sheepman—and plumb satis- 
fied with bein’ one; so you know pretty near what he was. 
I guess Bill was the only thing round the country that 
she'd ever quit tryin’ to change. She just naturally found 
out there wasn’t enough to him to work with. He certainly 
was one aimless man. I don’t know—mebbe that’s what 
was partly ailin’ her. You give a lady a husband and then 
deprive her of the chance to fix him over, and I shouldn't 
wonder if it makes her peevish and uncontented. 

Anyway, she was a powerful hand for speakin’ her mind 
about the things that didn’t suit her. If a body wanted to 
find out what was wrong with anything in creation, from 
A to Izzard, all he had to do was to mention it to Mrs. Bill 


Wing and she'd tell him. If there was one single thing in 
the whole world, inside or out, that Mrs. Bill Wing thought 
was perfectly satisfactory that thing was just Mrs. Bill 
Wing herself. She sure did approve of Mrs. Bill Wing, but 
all the rest was wrong; and the only way it could ever be 
got right was to let her fix it. Did you ever know one of 
*em like that? Ain’t they interestin’? 

She looked the part. She was a great, big, wide woman 
not strong-lookin’, but just wide, with a shape she'd got 
from settin’ for years and years in a big rockin’ chair and 
findin’ fault. If she’d ever had a face that knew how to 
seem even a little bit cheerful she’d changed it. It had got 
to be just big and wide and heavy; so it sagged all down 
wherever there was a chance for it to sag. Her bunch of 
double chins sagged, and the corners of her thick mouth 
sagged, and the fat round her eyes sagged. It didn't look 
healthy. Nor the color wasn’t healthy, either—nothin’ 
but a fat kind of a pasty look, with a mess of crooked little 
purple veins showin’ on her cheek bones. 

And she had a couple of eyes that matched up with the 
rest of her looks—a sort of a hard gray, without any more 
life in "em than there is in the eyes of a fish that’s been 
caught since yesterday. There ain't many kinds of women 
that I can’t get along with somehow, if you give me ‘most 
any kind of an excuse; but I sure would hate to try it with 
one like her. 

There was one time when I come by the house alor £ 
toward evenin’ and stopped to get my supper. I wouldn't 
have done it if I hadn't been near starved on account of 
missin’ my dinner after gettin’ breakfast before day. Steve 
Brainard was with me; so I figured I could mebbe stand 
her that long, because we was meanin’ to ride on just as 
soon as we'd eat. 

And there she was, settin’ on the porch in her rockin’- 
chair all alone, just rockin’ herself, with her fat hand 
layin’ in her wide lap. 

I reckon she’d been that way ever since the sun got 
away from the front of the house at noon. Wouldn't you 
have thought she'd feel a little friendly toward folks that 
would happen along and take away the tediousness of it? 
But she didn’t act a mite friendly. 

“Stay if you want to,” she says when I asked her; “but 
you'll take just what you git. I won't fix nothin’ extra for 
you. And you'll have to take it when you git it. You'll 
have to wait till Bill comes for his’n. I ain't goin’ 
two suppers. I've got all through with slavin’. Nor I 
don’t know when Bill'll be here; and what's more, I ain’t 
carin’.”” 

“He'll be comin’ along pretty soon,” I says. ‘We 
passed him a few miles out, at one of his sheep camps. He 
told us to come on ahead. His sheep are lookin’ mighty 
good, Mrs. Wing.” 

“Lookin’ good?” she says. “Huh! I don’t know what 
you mean by lookin’ good.” 

“Why,” I says, ‘“‘they look as though they're goin’ to 
make a fine wool crop and some mighty good mutton. | 
ain’t hardly saw a band of sheep anywhere this year that’ 
in better shape.” 

“Huh!” she says. “ What if there is a good wool crop? 
It won’t fetch nothin’—not with the gumption Bill’s got 
for handlin’ it. Look what he done last year—-sold at 
shearin’ time, instead of holdin’ like I told him! And next 


to coot 





time prob'ly he "ll just be contrary enoug!} to hold and let 
it go down on him. If he'd listen to me! If he'd just let 
me manage it!" 

There wasn’t but one way to head her off when she was 
started to grumblin’ about a thing, and that was to give 
her somethin’ else to work on. It was Steve that done it 

“This country’s awful pretty this time in the evenin’ 
ain't it?"’ Steve says. She snapped him up on it quick 

“Pretty?” she says. “Huh! What's pretty about it? 
You've got queer notions of what's pretty if you call this 
pretty. Nothin’ but just the very same things to look at 
every day—just them there common red hills 
flats with grass on ‘em. 


ind them 
I don't see where the pretty 
comes in. If I was goin’ to call a place pretty it would 
have to be a sight different from this.” 

“Well, anyway, "’ I says, “I'm real glad to see the grass 
on them flats. It’s good grass and pler ty of it this year 
We ain't had any better range since I can remember.” 

“Huh!” she says. “ You're easy pleased if that suit 
you. What if there is good grass? Prob'ly there'll be fall 
rains to ruin it after it’s cured; or else the snow’ll be so 
deep next winter that the stock can't git it an’ will starve to 
death. It does beat all how a man can git so chirked up 
over such a thing as a crop o’ grass! If I had my way 
about it ‘ 

I forget what she said she'd do if she could } 
It don’t matter. 
talked 


ave her way 
I only started to show you how sh 
It didn’t make a bit of difference when you'd run 
up on her, or what kind of proposition you'd put up to her 
that’s the way she’d be. I 'most believe it would have 
killed her if you'd happened to spring something on her 
that she couldn’t find anything wrong with. I don’t know 
as | blame Bill so much for bein’ the way he was. What 
livin’ chance would a man have with a woman like that? 

Steve and me went on up the trail as soon as we'd had 


our supper. It wasn’t any great shakes of a supper—only 


the messy last end of a quarter of mutton that we had to 
pick mean little scraps off of. It had been settin’ there or 
the table, covered over with a corner of the loth, ever 

ce it was cooked There wasn't hardly anything telt 
of it but the cold tallow Are you fond of cold muttor 
tallow? And there was a slopp dish of boiled beans, and 
ome cold biscuit, and a little thin coffee left over fron 
breakfast I ain't complainin’, understand; I’m just 
tellin’ 1 

And there wv t n) 0 ersatio durit ipper to 
help it down. Old Bill jest set in his place, |} ped dow 
over his plate, and snapped his grub off the end of his knife 
as if he was in a terrible rush to get through and get av 
nd Steve and me fooled with ours some, keepin’ perfect! 
still over it. There was only Mrs. Bill doin’ any ec 
ip at her end of the table, quarrelin’ steady with herself 
We pulled out just as soon as we could 

When we'd got away from the house a wa) the first 
thing I done was to begin to swear: it seemed as though | 
just | id to get the taste of Mrs. Bill Wing out of my mouth 
somehow But Steve started laughin’; and he kept it uj 
till he was bent down on hi saddlehorn, fair chokir 
with it 

“Well, gee whiz, Steve!” I says. I was real cr wit! 


him. “ You're different from me if you can laugh at that 


What the Sam Hill is there to laug! 





teve had to wipe the 
tears out of his eyes with 
the sleeve of his shirt before 
he could say anything to 
me; and then the thing he 
aid was all full of little gur- 
glin’ blubbers. 

“Billy,” he says, “I was 

ist wishin’ I could have 
heen somewheres round to 
listen when Bill was makin’ 
love to her. Ain‘t it com- 
ical to think about?” 

“Aw!” Lsays.” It didn’t 
amuse me to think about it. 
It was disgustin’ to me. It 
tickled me some. afterward, 
but not then. “Love!” I 

ays. “For pity’s sake! 
Don’t use that word It 
don’t sound decent. Steve, 
what in the name o’ good- 
ness do you figure is the 
use of « woman like that?” 

Steve shock his head at 
me, as if that was the only 
answer he could think of. 

“You sure are one great 
man for wantin’ to have 
everything explained,” he 
says. “What's it to you? 
What have you got to know ' _ 
the reason for? Why can’t “Huh 
you just let her be the way 

he is and enjoy her, same as you would anything else 
that’s comical? She's bound to be of some use someway, 
even if you can’t see it,” 

“I don't believe it,” I says. 

Nor I didn’t, either. No, sir; you couldn’t have got me 
to take any stock in it at all if you’d told me that I was 
ever goin’ to be the one that would find a use for her 
myself, 

I forgot everything about her next mornin’ for a while. 

[ couldn’t have remembered her if I'd tried, because before 
i'd got home to Nine-Bar I had somethin’ else to think 
ibout, 

it was somethin’ that’s always bound to take my mind 
off of everything else. It was a girl. I saw her first from 
away off, a mile or so before I come to Nigger Baby Creek, 
down below the Raw Hide Buttes place. She was goin’ 
the same way I was, so I couldn't see only her back then; 
but I could tell she was a new one, right the first minute. 
If | do say it myself, I'm a kind of expert at sizin’ up 
womenfolks. Even half a mile off I could tell she didn’t 
belong in our part of the country. There was forty things 
to tell by. 

She was afoot. She wasn't goin’ any place in particular; 
he was only takin’ a walk. The women that belong in 
Wyoming don’t do that much. It’s only the strangers 
that you'll find walkin’ for fun. That's what this one was 
doin’. She was all dressed up for it, with a real pretty 
gray corduroy outfit and a real pretty little corduroy 
hat, and pretty little stout shoes with gray corduroy tops; 
and she was goin’ swingin’ along the trail, free and easy 
and supple, with her hands tucked down in the side pock- 
ets of her coat and her chin up and her young shoulders 
throwed back, gettin’ a heap of satisfaction out of every 
step she took. 

I don’t know who'd picked out her clothes, but it was 
ome awful wise person. There wasn't a single thing she 
had on that looked as though it had been meant to be 
noticed particular; but the man don’t live who could have 
helped noticin’, unless he’d been plumb blind in both eyes. 

“Well, in the name of goodness, Billy, who’s that?” 

i says to myself. “‘Somethin’ or other’s been happenin’ 
And with that I gathered up my 
bridle tighter and lifted my pony into a lope. 

I don’t know what makes me do it, but I just can’t help 

It ain’t only because pretty girls are so sort of scattered 

far apart here in the cow country; if they was as thick as 

webrush it would be all the same with me. I ain’t sure 

ut that would make it worse. It don’t matter about that 

part. You just let a nice girl be somewheres in sight and 
you're goin’ to see me payin’ attention to her. 

I didn't have the least notion who this one was, or where 
he'd appeared from, or nothin’ else about her. It didn’t 
make any difference. The look of her suited me; and 
while | was hurryin’ to catch up with her I was mighty 
glad that Steve had turned off down below a ways to go 
ind see how the beys was gettin’ on with the dam they 
was buildin’ on the lower creek. I didn’t hanker a bit to 
have him round. 

She heard me comin’ pretty soon, and when I got close 
up she stepped out of the trail to let me go by, turnin’ to 
i didn’t go by at all; I slowed down to 
a walk, and then I stopped still. I couldn't have helped 
doin’ that, either, after I'd got the first little glimmerin’ 

rht of her face. 


ince we've been gone.” 


take a look at me 
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! I Tet You They're All Just Exactly Alike, Every One of 'Em"* 


Let me tell you: She hadn’t been takin’ a walk just to 
exercise her health; she’d been doin’ it for the joyfulness 
of it. It showed in the shine of her eyes, and in the lovely 
brightness of her pretty cheeks, and in the way the little 
wisps of her brown hair was blowin’ free round her little 
ears. Oh, she suited me, that girl did! 

She got her eyes fair on mine and smiled up at me. 

“Good morning!” she sung out to me. It wasn’t the 
least little bit bashful or shy, the way she said it; it come 
out full and free and friendly—just like when a meadow 
lark calls to you. “Do you know whether I’m on the road 
that will take me to Raw Hide Buttes Ranch?” she says, 

“Why, yes’m,” I says. “It’s right straight ahead. 
After you top that next rise you'll see the peak of the lower 
butte. You can’t miss it after that.” 

“Thank you!” she says; and then she give a funny 
little tinkle of a laugh. “I lost myself,”’ she says. “I came 
out for a walk after breakfast; and I just walked and 
walked without paying any attention to the landmarks. 
I’ve been wandering in the hills for two hours.” 

I'd kicked my feet loose from the stirrups and dropped 
down to the ground beside her. 

“Tt’s as much as a couple of miles yet,” I says. “I’m 
goin’ right by that way myself. You let me put you up in 
my saddle.” 

“Oh, no!"’ she says. “No; really, I’m not a bit tired.” 

“Tt ain’t that,” I says. “You're in Wyoming now and 
you've got it to do. It ain’t allowed in this country for a 
man to stay on horseback when a woman's afoot. Honest! 
If I was to go on by and let you walk it I couldn't belong 
round here. The boys would outlaw me. It’s an awful 
strict rule here.” 

If it wasn’t the rule it ought to have been. Anyway, it 
worked. She didn’t argue about it any more; she just 
stood there for a minute, with her 
pretty eyes laughin’ at me and her lip 
caught in between her pretty teeth. I 
shouldn't wonder if she knew I was 
lyin’ to her; but she didn’t act as 
though she was so terrible pained by it. 

“Please do!"’ I says; and then she 
came right straight over and let me 
put her up without her sayin’ another 
word. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous,”’ she 
says—‘‘ my getting lost like this! But 
a big, open country is so new! I've 
been used to finding my way about by 
street corners and signposts and 
policemen.” 

“Yes,” Isays; “Icould tell the 
minute I saw you that you hadn't 
been used to this kind of thing.” 

“Could you?” she says. “ Really? 
How could you?” 

You don’t catch me missin’ chances 
like that. 

“Oh, well!” I says. “It ain’t so 
horrible hard to tell. If I was to see a 
pink rose out here in the sagebrush I 
wouldn’t have to be told it was a 
stranger.” 

Mebbe you think that was sort of 
soon, when I'd been knowin’ her only 





“Well, Gee Whiz, Steve!t"* I Says. “What the 
Sam Hill is There to Laugh At?” me once about the time 
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a couple of minutes. If I'd 
been nothin’ but a raw 
amateur I expect likely I'd 
have bungled it up; but 
there’s several different 
ways of sayin’ things like 
that to’em. Itdidn’t make 
hermada mite. Shelaughed 
at me again, with that same 
cheerful little tinkle of a 
laugh. I shouldn’t wonder 
a bit if she was a kind of ex- 
pert in listenin’ to such talk. 

“You haven't lived al- 
ways in the sagebrush, have 
you?” she says to me. 

I didn’t have a chance to 
tell her whether I had or 
not because right then was 
when the Brewster lad 
showed up. I wasn’t han- 
kerin’ forhim; but when we 
come over the top of the lit- 
tle rise I'd been tellin’ her 
about, there he was, comin’ 
drillin’ up the long slope on 
the other side, walkin’ fast 
and anxious. 

And he was a stranger, 
too, clear from his plaid cap 
on down to his tight yellow- 
canvasleggins. He was one 
of the kind that’s built for 
speed—slim and long. I'd 
never noticed anybody with any longer legs than his. He 
was sure usin’ ’em too. And then when he got his eye on 
us he started runnin’ right toward us. 

“For pity’s sake!”’ I says. “‘Who’s that?” 

Laughin’ seemed as though it was a kind of a habit with 
her, because she done it again—a funny little chuckle down 
under her breath. 

“Just another pink rose, 

“Oh, sugar!” I says. 

It was all I had time to say. He was right up close to u 
by now, so I could see him good. He couldn't see me, 
though—not with her there. That girl was the only 
blessed thing in the whole wide world that he could notice. 
I don’t know as he knew he was doin’ it, but he was reachin’ 
out both hands toward her; and it looked just as if his 
eyes was reachin’ out for her too, impatient and eager. 

“Peggy!” he calls to her. “Peggy! Thank Heaven!” 
I might just as well not have been round at all. He come 
up on the run and took the bridle right out of my hand 
and he reached up his other hand and laid it on hers, that 
was restin’ on the saddlehorn. “Girl!” he says. “Where 
have you been? We've been worried to death about you.” 

The color come flamin’ up over her pretty face, clear to 
the roots of her hair; but it didn’t take a wizard to see 
that she wasn’t feelin’ the same way as him. She pulled 
her hand away from his quick and stiffened up straight 
in the saddle, with a little pucker comin’ between her 
eyes, and her little chin beginnin’ to look plumb prim and 
determined. 

“Why, what nonsense!”’ she says. “Why in the world 
should anybody be worried? I’mnota child! I’m perfectly 
able to take care of myself. Mother knows that.” 

“Tt wasn’t only your mother,” he says. “It was—it 
was I, more than anyone else. You’d been gone for—so 

long—and—and —— You 
hadn't said anything about 
where you were going 
and Well ——” 

He was gettin’ himself 
all fogged up with it. You 
couldn’t have helped 
knowin’ what the trouble 
with him was. He wasn’t 
tryin’ to hide it. He was 
fair foolish with it. He was 
so foolish that he tried to 
get hold of her hand again, 

; as though he thought that 
Pray y was goin’ to help—only she 
- ¢ wouldn’t let him. 

| **Don’t!’’ she says. 
“Please don’t!”” And then 
he was foolish enough to 
quit tryin’, clean dejected 
and down-hearted and 
discouraged. 

That’s no way! A man 
has got to be either one 
thing or the other if he’s 
goin’ to win out with ’em; 
he can’t be just middlin’ 
and win one that’s worth 
winnin’. Somebody told 


” 


she says. 
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when the men used to knock em down with clubs and then 
pack ’em off before they could come to. That way don’t 
sound nice, but it’s a sight better than the way Long-Legs 
was takin’ with her. 

“Don’t!” she says—and then he didn’t! Fiddle! 

“But, Peggy!’’ he says—only she wouldn't let him go 
on with it. 

The red had all died down out of her cheeks and she'd 
got to be just perfectly cool, like one of them wax queens 
you see in the dry-goods store windows. She turned 
round so as to look back at me, trailin’ along behind. 

“This gentleman,” she says, “was good enough to put 
me on his horse for the rest of the way home; but, really, 
he didn’t rescue me from anything more terrible than a 
sandy trail and a warm sun. Did you, sir?” 

That fetched him out of his daze enough to let him see 
I was in the view. He certainly had been overlookin’ me 
before. When he turned back to me he acted just exactly 
as though he wondered where I'd popped up from so sud- 
den. It didn’t seem to comfort him much, seein’ me there, 
because his eyes stayed all melancholy and worried, and 
his lean face didn’t show a flicker of anything besides sad- 
ness; but he was nice about it. He shook hands with me, 
plumb polite 

“*My name is Brewster,” hesays tome; and when I'd told 
him mine: “Iam greatly obliged to you, Mr. Fortune—that 
is, we are— all of us 
greatly obliged to 
you. I feel that you 
have—that is, we 
all feel that you 
have y 

“Don’t mention 
r"" 5 cave. “Ss 
haven’t done any 
euch a thing.” 

I wanted to get 
him headed off be- 
fore he’d be wantin’ 
to offer toreward me 
with half a dollar for 
savin’ her life. A 
man like him is liable 
to. I shouldn’t won- 
der if he’d have done 
it if he hadn’t been 
too busy to think 
He didn't 
have but a minute 
to spend on me be- 
fore he clear forgot 
all about me, turnin’ 
back tothe girl again. 

I let ’em get on 
ahead a ways, so I 
wouldn’t have to 
listen. His love- 
makin’ was too 
clumsy to be inter- 
estin’. He was cer- 
tainly innocent at it. 
Don’t you think 
there ought to be a 
law to keep a man 
from tryin’ to make 
love to as nice a girl 
as her till he’s had 
some experience ? | 
do. The girl sure 
can’t relish it much; 
it must make her 
suffer a heap. It 
don’t make a mite of difference how much he loves her; 
if he ain’t had the experience he’s goin’ to mangle it up 
and ruin it. That’s what this lad was doin’. 

When we got to the Buttes I found out what the matter 
was. The place was all littered up with company from 
Omaha. There was a couple of nice, plump old ladies, to 
begin with. One of ’em was the girl’s mother and the other 
one wassher aunt. And then there was a nice, easy-lookin’, 
bald fat man, who was her uncle. And there was an awful 
cute little trick of a girl, sixteen or so, who was her cousin 
and two or three more of ‘em that I can’t remember. 

It was a right friendly bunch of people. I liked ’em; 
and why I liked ’em most was because they wasn’t ashamed 
of bein’ perfectly new to the cow country. Don’t you 
enjoy havin’ folks act natural with you? Them people was 
just perfectly willin’ to be astonished and pleased and 
interested by the newness and the bigness and the strange- 
ness. That’s what they’d come for. And they was goin’ 
to stay for quite a spell too, while Uncle was figurin’ on 
puttin’ some money in the cow business. 

Well, I got to likin’ that Brewster boy first rate. It 
don’t sound likely, after what I’ve told you; but I did. He 
was a real nice man. If you got him away from his girl he 
wasn’t such an awful fool at all. He was human and clean 
and friendly; and he sure had knocked round a heap. He’d 
helped to run a railroad in China, and he’d worked for 


about it. 
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some kind of Dutch syndicate that was buyin’ grazin’ land 
in South America; and he’d bossed a bunch of niggers in a 
diamond mine in Africa; and he’d spent a whole year once 
on a ship that was makin’ a map of the bottom of the ocean 
in some of them foreign places. 

He'd had a couple of little fishes named after him on that 
trip, he told me—a pink one and a blue one—-fishes he'd 
fetched up himself from away down deep. And he'd killed 
a tiger once, some wheres over yonder, and a mess of ele- 
phants, and a whole lot of different truck like that You 
wouldn’t ever have thought it of him— just lookin’ at him 

I certainly did enjoy hearin’ him tell about it. That's 
why I used to get him to go with me if I could when I'd be 
makin’ one of my rides; and then one Sunday I took him 
away up on the tiptop of the big North Butte, where there’s 
that deep basin in among the pines, with the thick green 
If you're 
lucky you're liable to jump a little bunch of deer up there, 
where they're bedded down for the middle of the day 

We didn't pack a gun with us; we didn't go to shoot 
I'd never have took anybody up there for that. We just 
went on the chance of gettin’ a look, close up, if we could 
sneak in on ‘em. Did you ever notice a couple of them 
quaint little fawns sportin’ round with the does at times 
when they didn’t know there was a human anywhere near 
‘em to bother? Ain’t they pretty? 


grass and the cold spring, and the stillness 


That's what I was 





He Sure Was Pesterin’ the Life Out of Her 


wantin’ to show him. And that’s how we happened to be 
alone together, with a sort of a quiet spell on us, after 
we'd got through lookin’ at the deer and while we wa 
restin’ a little before we headed back for home 

“T’ve seen lots of things to remember,” says the Brew 
ster boy, “and now I’ve got another one 
those fawns’ eyes when they weren’t suspecting that there 
was r dar yer 
1 wild life is nso gentle if we men de 
and interfere with it and terrify it. Have you noticed 
that? But isn’t it a pity that we have to wait so long and 
travel so far to see those worth-while thir gs? I’ve seer 





re near. That was great! What 





we Ci 


it break i 


lots of interesting things, of course; but j 
like that—the things that really count—the things that 
let you know life exactly as it is at its best = 

It was a kind of new notion to me. I shouldn't wonder 
if he was pretty near right. I set and turned it over in my 
mind a few times, sizin’ it up, before I tried to say anything 

“It’s right curious to me I Says, “that a man who’ 
distributed himself round as much as you have, and beer 
as you’ve been, can keep interested in them little 


ot so very n 


as busy 
things.” 
“Little things?” he says. “W hy, man, they’ re the big 
things! There isn’t any more wonderful experience under 
heaven than to be able to dig down through all the worth- 
less rubbish of living and get at something that’s real.” 














































































That's the way he'd talk to me when we'd be off 
It didn’t sound much like the way he’d run on when hi 





was tryin’ to make love to that girl. There was sense to it 

“Well,” I says pretty soon, “but you ain't all throug) 
with the kind of things you've been doin’. Ain't yo 
aimin’ to be goin’ back to"em? If it was me I couldn't fo 
this way for very long.” 

I hadn't meant to do it, but that took the sense all out 
of him right away. His lean face got all mournful, and hé 
began to pick, with his lean fingers, at a grass blade | 
pulled, strippin’ thin little shreds off it, slow and thoughtful 

‘I don’t know,” he says, “I can't take up my work 
again until—not now— not until Well 

He wasn't gettin’ 
have said it 


“Shucks! 


anywhere; and yet he couldn't hardly 
y plainer 

I says. “Say, you ain’t makin’ a speck of 
headway with her, are you? 








Anybody can see that 
You're just squanderin’ your time, the way it’s goir 
What's the reason she don't just take you and be done wit! 


it? Has she got any reason?” > 
He could have flared up and got mad at me if he'd 
wanted to, couldn't he? for bein’ so familiar; but he didn't 


I don't believe he 
“TI don’t know,” he says. 


“Say, lister !” I says 


thought about that va 
“I wish _ 
“You ain't so very wise about 
women, are you? I'll bet this is the first one you've 
ever tried to get, 
ain't it? 

“Why, of course!" 
hesays. “Certainly! 
Why should | have 
tried s 

“Oh, that’s all 
right!” Isays. “ You 
don’t have to tell me 
it’s because she's the 
only one you ve ever 
wanted. That part 
all right; but wantin 
her ain’t made you 
wise about re ttin’ 
her. It ain’t your 
wantin’ her that's 
goin’ to get her for 
you—it’s makin’ he 
want you! ' 
sure ain’t makin’ 
much headway 
that, by the sigt 

He didn’t have t} 
ambition to answer 
me; he just let mix 
run on. I never did 





see anybody that 
could act as discou 
aged as that lad 
*The trouble is,’ 
I says, “ you're tryin’ 
to play your hand 
with the cards faced 
up on the table 
That’sno way! Ifit 
was draw you was 
playin’ you'd know 
enough to hold ‘en 
up, wouldn't you 
All right! Well, a 


piece of courtil ; 





ight worse campli 
cated thi i I 
101! care Vv » tr 
woma ! 
go » get her interested you've got to keep her gue 
about what you've got You've got to play ‘em so as to 
make her anxious to know © when you slide out r 
chips she’s goin’ to want to raise you a few instead 
pu in’ A man that ilway) pets his bet passed a ‘ 
goin’ to © thin’? 
I t’ t the trouble, Billy he says; 1 do 
1 har I " 
Wa he the ocent! 
“Oh vot!’ I say ‘That's what I'm tryin’ t é 
you. What's the difference what you've got? P 
thoug! ou had ’em! If you come to that, the mat 
don't live who holds a winnin’ hand against a won V 
it comes to a showdow That ain’t the way we 
because we're such deceivin’ players You ought to 





“Sufferin’ Peter! If you're just goin’ to start out b 
showin’ her you've got a full hand and are scared to bet it 
she’s goin’ to hunt for omebody else to play with who 


Hold ’em up! And make her play the gar 


if she wants to see "em 


interest her 


The biggest winnin’ I ever mad 


draw was when I didn't have a blessed thing only a mea 
ittle old nine-high; but I just bet my whole stac} ! 
acted just exac tly as though | didn’t care a rip. That 
awful good way with a woman. Make her guess 


Act careless!” 
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This is Your New Magazine! 





T has been decided to publish a 

magazine to contain photographs and 
stories about, and by, famous actors and 
actresses appearing in pictures produced 
bythe Famous Players Film Company, Jesse L. 
Lasky Feature Play Company, Bosworth, 
Inc., and others appearing on the Paramount 
Program, and to give the public a glimpse 
into the personal lives of these screen stars. 


Interesting details will appear regularly of 
the ‘‘staging’’ of the motion pictures by the 
producing companies, the Famous Players 
Film Company, the Jesse L. Lasky Feature 
Play Company, and Bosworth, Inc. And, 
by the way, it is the productions of these 
high grade concerns that make ‘‘Paramount’’ 
synonymous with ‘‘Quality.’* Just scan this 
partial list of releases for March, April, May: 


Lasky production of 

A Gentieman of Leisure. featuring Wallace Edinger 
Bosworth's production of 

Caprices of Kitty, featuring Elsie Janis 
Bosworth's production of 

Sunshine Molly, featuring Lois Weber 
Lasky-Belasco's production of 

Governor's Lady, featuring Edith Wynne Matthison 
Famous Players Film Co,’s production of 

Gretna Green, featuring Marguerite Clark 
Famous Players Film Co.'s production of — 

Are You A Mason? featuring John Barrymore 
Famous Players Film Co.'s production of 

The Commanding Officer, featuring Alice Dovey 
Morosco's production of 

Pretty Mrs, Smith, featuring Fritzi Scheff 
Famous Players Film Co.'s production of — 

Pretty Sister of Jose, featuring Marguerite Clark 
Lasky's production of — 

The Captive, featuring Blanche Sweet 
Bosworth's production of 

Captain Courtesy, teaturing Dustin Farnum 
Lasky's production of 

Snobs, featuring Victor Moore 
Famous Piayers Film Co.'s production of — 

Jim the Penman, featuring John Mason 
Morosco's production of 

Help Wanted, featuring 
Lasky -Belasco'’s production of — 

The Woman, with an all-star cast 
Bosworth's production of 

Little Sunset, featuring 
Famous Players Film Co.'s production of — 

When We Were 21, featuring William Elliott 
Famous Players Film Co.'s production of — 

Niobe, featuring Hazel Dawa 
Bosworth's production of — 

Betty in Search of Thrill, featuring Elsie Janis 
Lasky's production of 

The Impostor, featuring Valeska Surratt 
Famous Players Film Co.'s production of 

Mice and Men, featuring Marguerite Clark 


Paramount Magazine will tell you many 
interesting things about these plays and 
stars —and many other pictures on the Para- 
mount Program. Blanche Sweet will chat 
with you— Adele Farrington will tell you how 
she ‘“‘works up a laugh’’—Elsie Janis will 


But space prohibitsfurthercomments. Just sign 
and mail the Trial Coupon below and your 
sample copy will be sent you posthaste. Do 
© before you turn this page. Then visit the 
Paramount theatre in your vicinity, and you'll 
enjoy Paramount Magazine all the more 

and, when you have read Paramount Maga- 
zine, you'll enjoy the pictures all the more. 


So—j; of course you will—it’s just below! 


CParamount ©Pictures.(Stporation. 


NEW YORK.N Y 


Paramount Pictures Corporation, 
110 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Send my sample copy of Paramount 
Magazine, free, to this address: 
Name 
Street AE + en 
CE cece, Sa . aes 
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It seemed as though that pained him 
real bad. 

“Act as though I didn’t care!” he says. 
“Why, I care more than ——”’ 

“Well, then,” I says, “run a whizzer on 
her! Jump your blue chips at her fast and 


| fierce; and keep a-jumpin’ ’em hard, till 


you've got her all confused and gaspin’ for 
breath and she can’t use her judgment. 
My soul! I'd take most any way besides 
just settin’ and thumbin’ my cards.” 

He shook his head at me, sorrowful as an 
old owl with the earache. 

“No,” he says; “I can’t do that. She 
knows what I am. She knows all about me. 
I couldn’t deceive her about myself if I 
would; and I wouldn’t do it if I could. 


| I must win honestly, old man.” 


“Oh—honest!” I says. 
ain’t any of my funeral. 
to tell you.” 

I quit then. What was the use? I 
reckon it ain’t ever paid to try arguin’ with 
a man in that fix; but don’t it seem sort of 
funny to you that the very time when a 


“All right! It 
I was just tryin’ 


| man would seem to need sense the worst is 


the very time when he’s apt to be the most 
unreliable in his head? Can you under- 
stand that? 

I don’t know how it would have worked 
out with the Brewster boy if it hadn’t been 
for the big picnic over on Muskrat. It 
wasn’t one of these little ones where you 
just ask a few; it was a real big one, with 
the word sort of circulated round clear 
from Lusk down to Four-J, so anybody 
could come that took a notion. 

They was all there too—old Bill Wing 
and Mrs. Bill; and some of them dry farm- 
ers from down below Frederick; and a 
couple of crazy Swedes that was prospectin’ 
for gold back in the hills; and a couple of 
Mexican herders from the Diggin’s coun- 
try—and all the rest of ‘em—and the 
Brewster man, and the girl, and Uncle, and 


| Mother, and Aunt, and Little Cousin. Oh, 


| tickled me. 


| of dull for me, too, after a bit 


I guess everybody in our set had come. 

And it was just the same with Long-Legs 
as it had been before—only worse. It 
If he’d understood a word 
of what I'd been sayin’ to him it hadn't 
done him a mite of good. He was cer- 
tainly bein’ terrible conspicuous with it. 
She couldn't as much as move all mornin’ 
long, without havin’ him right there at her 
heels, faithful and beseechin’ and unhappy 
as a lean stray dog that’s hangin’ onto you 
and beggin’ for a chance just to lick your 
hand. 

She couldn’t lose him. 

I judged it was gettin’ pretty humdrum 
for her, with everybody lookin’ on at it and 
relishin’ it the way they was. Annoyed 
ain’t that what you call it? He sure was 
pesterin’ the life out of her. It got kind 
just like set- 


| tin’ and watchin’ some tame-minded man 


playin’ solitaire with himself. 

I can’t get any encouragement out of a 
game like that, even just lookin’ on. Don't 
you need to have somebody playin’ against 
you if it’s goin’ to keep amusin’ to you? 
But the girl wasn’t doin’ any playin’. She 
wasn’t doin’ a thing but what I'd said to 
Brewster— just passin’, without seemin’ to 
take even one little peek at her hand. 

It run along that way till after we’d had 


| our dinner before I tried to do any more 


| than 


the rest of ‘em was doin’— just 
lookin’ on; but then it begun to rile me up 
some. I certainly do hate to see a man 
workin’ at anything so clumsy that he’s 
bound to ruin it—and most especially 
when it’s a piece of love-makin’. 

“Billy,” I says to myself, “‘you and me 
can't stand for this. It’s disgraceful. Let’s 
us light in and see whether we can’t mebbe 
locate the trouble and do somethin’ about 
it. Come on!” 

Well, that suited me. Uncle was the 
first one I come across when I begun circu- 
latin’ round. He'd had a real good dinner; 
so he was feelin’ plumb full of placidness, 
settin’ on a fat cushion in the shade, with 
his fat legs stretched out and his fat eyes 
half shut, and a fat black cigar in his mouth. 
There wasn’t anything botherin’ him at all. 
I set down beside him on the ground and 
commenced to roll me a cigarette. I didn't 
wait to work round to it; I come right out 
with it. 

“T think that Mr. Brewster’s an awful 
nice man,”’ I says. 

Uncle turned and give me a sleepy look 
out of his contented eyes, foldin’ his fat 
hands over his fat stomach and workin’ his 
cigar over to one corner of his mouth. 

“Right!” says he. “Correct, sir! Your 
judgment is most excellent! A remarkable 


|} Man—an uncommon man—a man who 
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will go very far in this world, sir! A very 
exceptional man!” 

“Ambitious, too, ain't he?” I says. 

“ Alive with high ambition!” says Uncle. 
“A man who has set a world’s record or 
two in his profession; but that has merely 
stimulated his ambition instead of satis- 
fying it. With his splendid ambition he 
will be a great man, sir. He is sure to win 
very great distinction. A fine brain, well 
trained!” 

Well, that was all right, so far. You 
wouldn’t have figured that Uncle would 
be regrettin’ it a speck if the Brewster boy 
was to happen to marry into the family. 
So I sifted round and dug up Mother, sort 
of casual, where she was takin’ a rest, too, 
under a tree down beside the spring, makin’ 
believe to be readin’ the book she had, 
but just half dozin’ and lazyin’ through the 
noonin’. 

“T hope you're enjoyin’ yourself, ma'am,” 
I says to her. “‘And I hope you’re relishin’ 
the people.” 

“Charming!” says she in that plump, 
smooth voice of hers, soft as a cat purrin’. 
“So friendly! So unaffected! Perfectly 
charming!” 

“You're pretty near sure to like some of 
*em,”” I says, “because there’s all sorts; 
put there ain’t any of the men that’s got 
anything on that Mr. Brewster. I think 
he’s an awful nice man.” 

It seemed as though just mentionin’ his 
name mellewed her all up. Right from the 
jump you couldn’t make any mistake about 
what she thought of him. 

“A delightful fellow!’’ she says. “‘A dear 
fellow! A most fascinating man! I'm ex- 
tremely fond of him. He's so knightly to- 
wards women—a perfect gentleman, you 
know. Yes; I think he is dear!” 

“And no bad habits, either,”’ I says. 

“Oh, absolutely none!” says she. “‘Our 
family has known him for very many 
years, almost as a son—ever since he was a 
dear little boy. His life has been simply un- 
exceptionable—oh, quite faultless, indeed !"’ 

So Mother was willin’ too! I was fig- 
urin’ on sayin’ it to the girl herself next; 
but then, when I got my eyes on her, I 
changed my mind. It didn’t look exactly 
safe. She’d managed to get rid of him 
somehow for a minute, sendin’ him trottin’ 
off to bring her a drink or somethin’, till she 
could have time to catch her breath. She 
wasn’t in any rush for him to come back. 

She looked horribly hostile to me, with 
her little head held up straight and stiff, 
and them two bright little red spots right 
in the middle of her cheeks, and a sort of a 
hot look in her pretty eyes—like when you 
see a little flickerin’ blaze smolderin’ deep 
in behind thick smoke. No, sir; I didn't 
choose to stop right then and try to tell 
her what a nice man he was. I didn’t say 
a word to her. I let her alone and looked 
for somebody else. 

It was Little Cousin I got sight of. She'd 
pulled away from the rest of ‘em and 
climbed clear up the side of the cafion, till 
she'd got to the top of a big breast of bare 
rock; and there she was settin’ with her 
feet danglin’ over the edge and her hat off, 
and the ends of her hair flyin’ loose in the 
wind. She wasn’t a bit bad to look at. 

I never had tried to talk to her much, on 
account of her bein’ such a funny, still 
little young one, and not much on the talk 
herself; but now I started scramblin’ up 
the rocks to get to her, wormin’ off one 
way, and then zigzaggin’ back and comin’ 
down on her from up above, so I'd seem 
to have stumbled on her by accident. I 
didn’t want to scare her—us two bein’ 
pretty near strangers. 

I needn't have bothered. She didn’t act 
a mite scared. When I got to her she was 
swingin’ her feet down off the edge of the 
rock and singin’ a soft little song to herself. 
She didn’t quit; she just turned her head 
and took a slow look at me, givin’ me a 
little bit of a nod and a little bit of a friendly 
smile, and keepin’ right on with her tune 
till she’d finished it up. 

“Now sing another,” I says. “Please 
do! That one was pretty near wasted, with 
nobody here to listen to the best end of it.” 

“How do you know it was the best 
end?” she says. 

“It was bound to be,” I says. “Any- 
body would rather hear you beginnin’ than 
quittin’.” 

She took another look at me then, payin’ 
more attention to me; but she just give her 
head a little shake. 

“I’m done singing,” she says; “but 
you may sit down here if you want to. And 
you may smoke if you like. And then 
maybe one of us will think of something 
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Why Have 
' Complaining 
Feet > 


OUR hands don’t torment 
you with twinges—aches— 
pangs. Whyshould your feet? 

Honestly, you shouldn't know you 
have feet—except at moming and at 
night. And you needn't know. 

Just cast aside your narrow, pointed, 
bone-bending shoes, which make your 
feet wail with coms, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arch, etc. Then 
put your feet into simple, natural, Rice 
& Hutchins Educators. 

Made scientifically in the shape of a 
real, natural foot. Plenty of toe space 
without ugly looseness 

Made for men, women, children. Al- 
ways the same comfortable, good-looking 
shape, year in, year out. Prices from 
$1.35 for infants’ up to $5.50 for men’s 
“specials ‘ 

Ask your shoe man for Rice & Hutch- 
ins Educators. And be sure EDUCATOR 
is branded on the sole—else it’s not a 
genuine orthopaedically correct Rice 
& Hutchins Educator. 

If your dealer hasn't them, write us. We'll 
see that you find Educators, and will send you 
interesting Free Book by famous specialists : 

“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 

The next time you try on any shoes, try on 
Educators. Why not examune them today ? 


Rice & Hutchins 
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Don't miss seeing 
the Educator Ex 
hibit at the San 


Francisco Fair 










“Comfort 
able as an 
Old Shoe 
Yet Proud 
to Pass a 


Mirror” 


Béuceus 
w Men 
A similar 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
W orld’s Shoemakers to the W hole E ‘amily 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 
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| worth saying. Don't you think it’s some- 
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thing like an adventure to meet new people 
and wonder what they're going to say to 
you? I do. Sometimes you get the most 
delightful surprises. I wonder what you're 
going to say to me.” 

It was a funny sort of a kid's notion, it 
struck me; but right bright, though. I 
got my smoke started before I said any- 
thing back to her, takin’ my time to it, as 
though I was doin’ some thinkin’ over it. 

“Look down there!" I says pretty soon. 
“Don't people look comical when you see 
‘em from the top? Sort of all out of shz Ape, 
so you can’t hardly tell which is which.’ 

She give a funny little laugh as though 
it tickled her, and bent over to see. 

“T can pick out some of them,”’ says she. 
“There’s Daddy. Goodness! Isn't he 
round! And there’s Mrs. W ing—she looks 
like a toy balloon. And there’s Peggy 

can tell her by her perfec tly independer 
walk. And there’s —— 

“Yes,” I says; ‘“there’s that Mr. 
Brewster, right close behind her. You 
could tell him, it wouldn’t matter from 
which way you looked at him. Ain't his 
legs long? They look like a couple of 
evenin’ shadows. But that’s nothin’ 
against him, though, is it? I think he’s an 
awful nice man.” 

She pretty near fell off the edge of the 
rock she straightened up so quick, whirlin’ 
round to face me. You'd have thought I'd 
said somethin’ terrible, the way she took it 
She was mad as a wet cat all in a minute 

“Oh! Oh!” she says. “‘Oh, for mercy’s 
sake! Don’tsay that! Oh, I could scream!” 

“What?” saysI. “I didn’t say nothin’ 
only what everybody else is sayin’. | 
think he is a nice man. Ain't it true?” 

“True?” says she. “True! It’s so true 
that it 's perfec tly dreadful! Oh, it’s awful! 

= at? a says again. “I don't seem 
to get you.’ 

She flared right back at me. 

“You don’t? I wish you'd tell me how 
you'd like to go through your whole life 
with people saying nothing but that about 
you—that you were just an awfully nice 
man—just that and nothing else! How 
would you like it, now?” 

I had to laugh it was so plumb ridiculous. 

“Tt sure would pain me, hearin’ em say 

»” I says; “but mebbe it ain’t so bad as 
that, though. Anyway, there’s one who 
don’t seem to think it of him. That girl 
ain't thinkin’ he’s so nice—is she?” 

She made a sharp little sound with her 
tongue against her teeth. 

“Peggy? Shedoes! She knows it! She’ 
so absolutely sure of it that it’s— it 
deadly! For years and years she’s been 
hearing not a single word about him except 
that he hasn't a faultin him. And she can't 
find any herself! Oh, if there was just some 
teenty-weenty thing —some least wee bit of 
a flaw somewhere!” 

“Well, gee whiz!" I says. “Say, do you 
mean to tell me she'd be likin’ him better if 
there was somethin’ the matter with him? 
Is that what you're aimin’ to tell me?” 

She begun to beat her tight little fists on 
her knees. 

“Oh! Oh!” she says. “If she could only 
have the faintest suspicion that he’s con 
cealing some defect from her—something 
he’s been or done that was silly or weak, 
or even downright wicked—anything that 
would make him seem human! It’s break- 
ing her heart!” 

Did you ever hear the like? You can see 
what it was I had to do. If there was any- 
body in the world that could fix that it was 
just nobody but Mrs. Bill Wing. That's 
why I went back down the hill, as soon as 
I'd got it straightened round in my mind, 
and rooted her out. It don’t matter how 
I worked up to it, but pretty soon I'd said 
it to her. 

“There’s that Mr. Brewster,” I says; 
“T think he’s an awful nice man.” 

The old sour-heart give me a mean look 
out of her cold eyes, then looked over to 
where the Brewster boy was, and back to 
me age ain. 

“Nice?” she says. “Nice! Huh! You 
have got judgment, I must say! Nice! The 
man don't live what I’d use that word on 
Nice? Huh!’ 

It worried me to keep my face straight. 

“Well, anyway,” I says, “‘there’s some 
that thinks it of him. There’s that girl 
you couldn’t make her believe he ain't a 
nice man. And if somebody don’t make her 
believe it right quick it’s goin’ to be too 
late. Besides, I think he is a nice man.” 

I judged that would be sufficient. You 
couldn’t say a thing like that to Mrs. Bill 
Wing and have her let it alone, if it was 
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“Yes madam, a dozen, right away! 


And this is nothing unusual. Thou- 
sands of sensible housewives give such 
an order every day. In fact this is the 
practical way to buy 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is always so welcome; so easy to 
prepare; and there are so many differ- 
ent ways in which you can use it to ad- 
vantage, that ordering by the dozen really 
saves time and effort. 

For dinner, luncheon, supper—the 
formal affair or the regular family meal; 
for the youngsters or the “oldsters’; the 
delicate or the hearty—you couldn't pro- 
vide a dish more suitable and satisfying. 

Why don’t you phone for a dozen right 
now 2? 


2i kinds 10cacan 
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This not only 
protects you 


Pleasure Cars 
Cole Hupmobile 
Dodge Brothers 
KisselKar Marmon 
Lyone-Knight 
National Oakland 
Pathfinder 
Great Western 
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pene re oes from loss through 
PT ee breakage or settling 
J. C. Wilson 


of the springs, but 
assures you that the 
springs must have 
quality, strength and 
durability, or the 
makers could not afford to give such a 
broad guarantee. In buying your next 
car, ask “ What springs are on this car?” 
and feel for the lubricating cups which 
identify Detroit Springs. 


Signal 


These cups are depressions near the 
ends of each leaf filled with a long-lived 
lubricant which is automatically spread 
between the leaves by the action of the 
spring. This insures smooth action and 
prevents squeaking. 


Detroit Springs cost the car manufac- 
turer more than others, therefore — 
Detroit Springs on a 
car indicate a high standard of 
equipment throughout 


Write for the book “From the Ore 
to the Motor Car.” 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2200 East Grand Boulevard _ Detroit, Michigan 
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anything at all that she could meddle with. 


| And it wasn’t but just a couple of minutes 


or so before I got sight of her and the girl 
settin’ together off on one side under a tree. 

They was there all of half an hour. I 
didn’t do nothin’ to interrupt ‘em. I let 
‘em alone. I fought the Brewster lad away 
from ’em, too, draggin’ him along with me 
to see the place up the cafion where they'd 
been puttin’ down that prospect hole for 
copper, and showin’ him where that vein of 
moss agate crops out, and different things. 
I wanted Mrs. Bill Wing to have all the 
time she needed. By and by I drifted past 
where they was settin’—back behind ’em, 
where they wouldn’t notice —just so I could 
get a notion of how things was goin’. It 
sounded plumb satisfactory. 

“Oh, I don’t believe it!” the girl was 
sayin’; but she was sayin’ it real faint and 
weak, as though she wasn’t resistin’ much. 

“You don’t?” says the old dame. ‘You 
don’t? Huh! I tell you they’re all just ex- 
actly alike, every one of em. You needn't 
to tell me! Why, the Good Book itself says 
so! Don’t it say they're all vile? Don’t it 
say there ain’t none of ’em righteous—right 
inso many words? There ain’t no gittin’ be- 
hind that! You can’t tell me there’s any 
good in ’em— because I know!” 

Yes, sir; it was sure goin’ satisfactory! 

I hung round to get a sight of the girl 
when she’d come out of it. That tickled 
me, too, clear down to the ground. She'd 
certainly got her system filled clean full of 
the poison, and she was actin’ as though it 
had worked on her good—all dazed and 
meek and droopin’, but with her eyes 
shinin’ bright. It was me that her eyes lit 
on first when she come out from under the 
tree. I don’t know whether she rightly 
knew what she was sayin’; but she said it: 

“Mr. Fortune,” she says, “do you know 
where Mr. Brewster is?’’ And then there 
she went, headed straight toward him, 
walkin’ fast and eager. 

It was all right. I know it was because 
I was pokin’ along behind in my saddle 
when the wagon got to Raw Hide with ’em 
in the evenin’, and I saw him jump down 
to the ground from close beside her and 
hold up his arms for her. She wasn’t 
hangin’ back; she just naturally fell into 
‘em. His face was lifted, too, and I could 
notice the way it looked. A body can’t 
make any mistake about that look. Yes, sir; 
it was all right! But don’t you think it’s 
comical? Can you figure it out what it was 
she wanted? Shucks! She just wanted to 
believe there was a chance of his bein’ differ- 
ent from the way he was—didn’t she?—so 
she could have somethin’ to change in him 
afterward. Of course that’s the way of it 
because that’s the woman of it. 


Telephoning the Deaf 


INY telephone receivers, about the size 

of a bean, and hence small enough to be 
slipped into the ear, have proved to be 
successful in practical tests. The scientists 
who invented the device believe that it has 
great future possibilities in practical teleph- 
ony, as a substitute for the comparatively 
bulky receiver of the standard telephone; 
but it is quite likely that its first practical 


use will be in instruments used to improve | 


the hearing of persons who are partially 
deaf. The little bean must, of course, be 


connected with wires; but these can easily | 


be placed in a fine cord, so that the only 

visible appearance of such a receiver at the 

ear would be an inconspicuous cord. 
The receivers are very simple. 


this platinum wire is so thin that it cannot 
be clearly seen without a microscope, it 
catches the electric current that comes 
through the telephone wires, and heats up 


and cools off rapidly in accordance with the | | 


strength of the currents. This heating and 
cooling starts sound waves in the air round 
the wire. This idea of starting sound waves 
by heat is an old story for scientists, Of 
course the sound caused by the heat is very 
slight and hardly audible in the open air. It 
was discovered, however, that if a little cap 
is placed over the wire, making a little cham- 
ber in which it can operate, and a hole left 
in the cap, a very satisfactory volume of 
sound will come from the hole. So, with 
the bean tucked into the ear, the telephone 
message can be heard very well. 

Tests before the Royal Society, in Lon- 
don, brought the opinion from electrical 
engineers that, for telephoning over short 
distances, at least, the sound was actually 
clearer than in standard telephones. 


E A tiny | 
piece of platinum wire is connected with | 
the ordinary telephone wire; and, though | 








your nerves. 

The entire Girard filler is imported 
Havana tobacco, grown in the famou 
Vuelta Abajo district of Cuba. 
choice leaf we mature 
**sweating’” but bythe slow, old-fashioned 
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You don’t realize what you 
are missing if you never 
tried the Girard Cigar. 
Here isareal “Havana” smoke 
with the ripe tropic flavor which 
you find only in genuine Cudan- 
grown tobacco; and it doesn’t get on 
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not by artificial 


} Cuban method which takes away all rank 


| sweetly. 
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| ness or over-strength and brings out the 
native quality and aroma perfectly and 


Fragrant, full-flavored, yet mi/@—that i 
the surprising combination you get in the 


Girard 
Cigar 


You ought to get ac 
quainted with it to-day 
Ask your dealer for it 
He has it or will get it 
for you. If not, fill out 
and mail us the coupon 
below, enclose a dollar 
and we will send you 
ten Girards of the shape 
and color you prefer. 

Kindly tell us your 
dealer’sname also. We 
don’t carry on a mail- 
order business; but we 
want you to énozw the 
Girard, and judge it for 
yourself. That is the 
onlyway. Here is your 
opportunity of finding 
a cigar that is exactly 
what you want. And 
the best time to do it i 
right now while you 
have it in mind. 


Coupon 











Antonio Roig & Lang sdorf 
Phila i 


Enclosed find one dol 
lar for which send me ten 
Girards as checked below 
(Check shape you preter 


“oaanen” 
<—_BROKER 


5% inch Perfecto 





$5¢ inch Panetela 


O~tteaumnes” 
< “FOUNDER’ 





5 inch Londres 
(Check color you prefer 
ight 
Medium 

Dark 
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Detroit Electric 


Otility-Privacy-Grace 


Not merely a mans or a woman s car but a car for nf: i 
both men and women a car each member of the family . 


. 
can drive—a car for any use and every occasion. » ae 


Not a touring car though the Detroit | lectric will carry 


¥ 


you on 98% of all the trips you ordinarily undertake more 


satisfactorily than any other type of automobilk 


Not a racing car though the Detroit Electric will de velop 
all the speed you really need—and carry you 60 to 80 


miles ona single < harge. 


For the family whic h desires to mauintain only one motor 
the Detroit Electric is the practi al choice 


Its safety, economy of operation, simpli ity of mechanism, 
freedom from tire trouble; its cleanliness, reliability and 
endurance, are features found in combination in no other 


type of automobile. 


Its beauty of design, quality of construction and mechan- 
ical exc ellenc e have made the Detroit Llectric the « ho e 
of one-third of all electric car buyers. 


See one of the six handsome models ra x price from $2,600 to $3,000 at our 
nearest dealers Fea the needs of the | ess man there is a spe signed 
Detroit Electric Cabriolet — $2,650 





Anderson Electric Car Co., Detroit 
World's Laveen Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Wel 
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aa Reliable 


At Your Instant Command 


In the home, office, store, 
factory—or wherever else quick, 
power is needed, 
there you will find Robbins & Myers 


Motors doing the work smoothly and ethciently— 
without demur, attention, or annoying breakdowns. 


clean, economical 


_—s 
* 






~ 


No job is too light or too heavy—the Robbins & Myers power-range is from 1/40 horsepower up. 


And R. & M. Motors give perfect speed control: 
absolutely reliable every way. 


they are clean, portable, quiet, simple to operate 


Because of their absolute dependability, Robbins & Myers Motors are the choice of leading man- 


ufacturers of motor-driven machines. 
motor-versatility. 
is your assurance of uninterrupted service. 


The pictures on this page fairly indicate Robbins & Myers 
You can get these famous motors on any electric-driven machine. 

. ‘ 
Instead of just saying 


Buying by name 
“Robbins & Myers.’’ In 


‘ ”” ‘ 
motor, say 


this way you are sure of getting the motor with 19 years’ master motor experience wrought into it. 


“Doing the World’ s Work’’ is a mighty interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the all’round 


utility of Robbins & Myers Motors in the home, office, store and factory. 


Robbins aMyers 





To Electrical Dealers 
and Contractors 


Phe Robbins & Myer 
line, the guaranteed line. Every customer to whom you 
ell a Robbins & Myers Motor is guaranteed 
satisfaction under the Robbins & Myers Guarantee. 
means a two-fold of value yours 
And our guarantee is and liberal 
matter of form, 


line is the safe line, the efficient 
absolute 
That 
and ours. 
not merely a 


assurance 
broad 


rhe line is complete. It includes motors for oper- 
ation on all commercial direct and alternating circuits, in 
izes ranging from 1/40 to 15 horsepower, D. C., and at 
present from 1/40 to 7 1/2 horsepower, A. C. 

And the R. & M. line is heavily advertised consist- 
ently in national publications reaching the 
torekeeper, small shop owner and professional man, as well 
is the large motor user. Every motor customer who enters 
your store knows what Robbins & Myers Quality means. 

Write lists 


discounts. 


home owner, 


today for bulletins, price and dealer 


New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester 


Motors 





THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


Cleveland 


Write for it today. It is free. 








To Manufacturers of 
Motor-Driven Machines 


If you make power-driven machines requiring electric 
motors, you will find just the quality motor you are seck 
ing in the Robbins & Myers line. Robbins & Myers 
Motors will maintain the quality of your output. ‘The 
We will gladly submit sample motors 
for trial, and will quote on required quantity lots. 


cost is reasonable. 


Some of the representative manufacturers whose prod 
ucts are equipped with Robbins & Myers Motors are the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. ,**Delco’” Start 
ers, Addressograph Co., Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 
and hundreds of other leading manufacturers who demand 
and get the utmost in quality and service. 

We design special motors 
No *‘adapting’* for you to do. 

Write for our free book, **SERVIC E.”* It tells some 
mighty interesting things that you should know regarding 
electric motors for small power driven machines. 


to fit the particular service 


Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
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See all motor-driven appliances in operation at our exhibits at San Francisco and San Diego 
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DALHOUSIE’S LADY OF THE 


THE SATURDAY 


MORNING 


Continued from Page 7 


Dalhousie’s perplexity. ‘‘ Perhaps raven is 
a misdescription that puts us off? Locks of 
gold it should be—eh? And eyes of violet? 
I see! I see!” 

The mounting color in the young man’s 
face assured him. He glanced from Dal- 
housie to the girl; then suddenly stopped. 
A wild surmise had flashed on him, showing 
in his startled eyes and in the rueful expres- 
sion of his half-opern mouth. 

“T see!” he repeated softly; 
face became a mask. 

“See what?” said the girl. 

He rose and apparently was about to 
speak, when the door opened and the mis- 
tress of the house came in. 

“Prince,” she said, “I know that I 
impose; but there is a friend of mine who 
wishes very much to be presented to you.” 

Amadis bowed gravely. 

“A pleasure ! he said. “Any friend of 
yours ” He offered his arm and they 
went out. 

“What did the man mean?” said Dal- 
housie. “‘Why did he put that in about the 
black hair and the six children when he was 
describing you?” 

“Me!” said the girl. “He never knew I 
was in the room. He was twenty-five years 
in the past. It was his cousin— the one 
who married the Duke of Steinmal. I 
never believed the story before; but there 
you are!”’ She looked at him ruefully and 
laughed. 

“Well, you know now that you aren't 
what you thought you were to him,” he 
said. 

“You needn't rub it in,” she answered. 
“Poor Amadis! He must really have 
cared.” 

“But what did he mean?” Dalhousie 
demanded again. “Y ou thought, at first, 
he was describing you.” 

“IT thought, at first, he was teasing me 
by pretending that he thought I was the 
woman,” she answered; “but then came 
the black hair, and I woke up. It was clear 
what he was doing, however. He was 
chaffing you. He loves to find out whether 
people are in love, and he was des« ribing an 
ideal that every man would recognize as his 
own lady. Amadis is very subtle, but he 
got so interested in describing Thérése de 
Clernay that he missed out.” 

“T don’t pretend to account for the black 
hair,” said Dalhousie; “‘but he was de- 
scribing you. I know when you are 
described.”’ Their eyes met and he flushed. 
“*He knows that you were the woman I was 
talking about.” 

“Knows!” she repeated. “‘ How could he 
know? It’s ridiculous! Can't you see ms 

She broke off as the door opened again. 
The Prince de Chaulieu-Valmore stood in 
the doorway. It seemed to Dalhousie as 
though he had suddenly grown tall and 
commanding. He came three paces into 
the room and stopped. 

“Mr. Dalhousie,” he said. “I have had 
an interesting idea. It has occurred to me 
that the elderly Minotaur of whom we were 
speaking is none other than myself.” 

The girl started. She looked from the 
prince to Dalhousie. 

“Your conjecture is 
I balhousie. 

‘Am: adis!” said the girl. 

“Ple ase! he answered, and raised his 
hand. “Please let me finish. Mr. Dal- 
housie,”” he went on, “there is a manner 
prescribed by gentlemen, as you are aware, 
for meeting such situations as this. But 
for myself—perhaps from eccentricity, 
perhaps from advancing years, perhaps 
from mere whim—I find myself inclining 
to offer you advice rather than to shoot at 
you. Youth, my dear young sir, is ex- 
tremely short. Life itself is not long; and 
such rewards as it has to give are for those 
who avoid the great errors. I spoke re- 
cently of compensations. By grace of 
Providence they exist, tempering the sharp 
wind of regret to those shorn by indecision 
and failure; but compensations, sir, are 
and can only be second best. My advice 
to you is to avoid second-best things. 

“The Lady of the Morning appears but 
once to any man. He who is wise lets 
neither rival nor circumstance, lets neither 
life nor death, bar the way to her. This is 
the great adventure. As one who speaks 
from knowledge gained by failure, I tell 
you this. And, as part of the compensation 


then his 


correct,” said 





of a man who failed rather through blind- 
ness than from hesitation, I not only am 
able to advise but to offer congratulations.” 

He advanced impressively to the girl, 
bowed, and lifted her hand to his lips. 

“God keep you and give you all good 
things. Adieu! 

He then bowed ceremoniously to Dal- 
housie and, raising his hand as though to 
command silence, turned and left the room. 

Neither spoke at first. Then the girl rose 
and stood leaning against the mantei, dab- 
bing her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“T don’t know why it affects me this 
way,” she said brokenly. “But now we 
must get back to earth.” She rolled her 
= amp handkerchief into a wad and crushed 

“IT suppose his mistake was natural. 
W hen I allowed him to suppose you were 
an old friend I must have told him in such 
a way as to make him misunderstand. It 
was entirely my fault. I think we'd better 
go back to the ballroom. I must find him.” 

“Wait!” said Dalhousie. She looked at 
him and dropped her eyes. “The man is 
right,” he said. 

“Hush!” she answered. “Because a 
sentimental Frenchman has thrown me at 
you is no reason why you should make love 
tome. There is nothing about me to remind 
anyone of a dewy morning. I know what 
I am!” 

“You have no idea what you are,” he 
said. “Nor can I tell you. But what 
warmth is to a man that is cold; what the 
way is to one that is lost; what light would 
be to the blind—that is something of it 
I have been lost and blind and cold; and 
now suddenly you come, making life glori 
ous and wonderful. Can’t you understand? 

She stared at him with dazed eyes. 

“It is impossible,” “You know 
nothing of me.” 

“T know all about you,” he answered. 
“What difference does it make whether it 
has taken me years to learn it or a single 
moment? You must trust me, for I am 
sure!"’ He held out his hands. 

“No,” she said faintly. “No; it is 
it ipossible "ey 

He put his arm about her. She trembled 
but made no resistance. Suddenly she 
threw her arms about his neck and kissed 
him, and began to sob. 


she said. 


Iv 
\ HEN they began to talk again they 
were sitting before the fire in two low 
chairs, close together 

“We must be married soon,” he said. 
She made no dissent. ‘‘ We'll take a little 
trip, and then go to San Francisco and out 
i 

“Why San Francisco?” 

‘That's the best place to get a schooner.” 

She straightened up and faced him. 

“You're not going to take me away? 

“But you don’t want to stay here?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not?” he repeated. He looked at 
her in amazement. “You never could 
stand it here.” 

She shook her head. 

“I've been through all this globe-trotting. 
There’s nothing in it! When you begin 
going away just to get away, you're always 
going and you're never getting anywhere. 
If it’s me you're thinking of, James Dal- 
housie, give me the chance to settle down 
where I can't get away. Make me stick to 
my responsibilities until I'm equal to them. 
No; we've got to stay here and make bed- 
steads until we've learned all there is to be 
learned from it.” 

He made no reply. Her words were 
ringing in his mind. What had he thus 
far learned from making bedsteads? Had 
he ever considered there was anything to 
be learned from that occupation? The 
uncouth figure of his father began to grow 
before him, gazing at him accusingly from 
under shaggy brows. Was it possible, then, 
that business was in a sense an end in itself, 
aside from the gaining of money? Was it 
the overcoming of obstacles; the sharpen- 
ing of character against routine; the win- 
ning in competition; the waiting for unseen 
ends—that kept the world at the daily 
treadmill, yet keen eyed and eager? In 
that moment it came to him it was so. 

“Tt won't always be dull for you,”’ she 
went on. “I’m a strange creature, James 
Dalhousie. Semetimes I get glimpses of 
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Here is a “Built-Up” Shingle 


that is also Spark-Proof 




















Carpenter: 


‘I try to keep up with th 
ness as well as carpentry. 
Neponset Shingles.’ 

Neponset Shingles go on 
cut down cost for you—they 
Besides, there’s only two-thi 








Double width cuts cost of laying 


e times. I want to do busi- 
That's why I recommend 


at ‘‘double quick.”” They 
gain time for the carpenter. 
rds the nail-holes and half 


the cracks that invite leaks in the ordinary shingle roof. 


NEPO 


NSET 


SHINGLES 


PATENTED 


are soft gray in tone, but 
may be painted either red 
or green. They are ‘‘ built- 
up’’ so that the butt end is 
of treble thickness. They 
free a roof of the flat mo- 
notony that slate gives. 


The tapered form gives, 
when the shingles are laid, 
a roof seven thicknesses of 
weatherproof material. 


PAROID ROOFING 


single thickness has given 16 years 
of wear. These shingles are seven 
thicknesses of the same materials. 


Neponset Shingles are proof 


against fire from sparks and embers. 


Neponset Shingles are sold by 
If you don’t 
know one, write us and we will 
either tell you where you can see 
Neponset Shingles 
will send you full 


thousands of dealers. 


nearby, or we 

information, 
prices and reproductions of photo- 
graphs of shingles actually in use 
on houses. 


BIRD & SON 


Established 1795 


104 Neponset Street 
East Walpole, Mass. 
New York 
Chicago 


Canadian Office 
and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


Washington 
San Francisco 
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Are You Repairing 
or Building ? 

Neponset Wall Board is a i 
substitute for lath, plaster and wall 
paper. It makes handsome interior 
walls or wainscoting. It comes 
already decorated in Cream, Burnt 
Leather or Oak — is waterproofed 
and needs no painting 

Neponset PAROID Roofing 
has long been standard for farm, 
factory and railroad buildings 

Neponset PROSLATE is the 
colored ready roofing for bunga- 
lows, etc. Other roofings for other 

Neponset Water- 
proof Building Papers to keep 
out drafts and dampness; and 
Neponset Floor Covering, a 


waterproof, decay-proof improve 


conditions 


ment over printed linoleum 


Send for Book —No Charges 

Our products are fully described 
in this book 
Building.’’ 


gives good advice on many ques 


* Repairing and 
It is a useful book and 


tions that come up to the man plan 
ning to build or to make repairs 


Clip Coupon Today 


BIRD & SON, 104 Neponset Street 


East Walpole, Mass. 
I K ‘ i 








Modern Shoe Economy 


VERY time your leather heel runs over, it forces your 
shoe out of shape and makes it wear at some one 
point. O’Sullivan’s Heels make your shoes tread 

evenly and wear longer in every part. 
O’Sullivan’s Heels wear more than three times as long as 
leather heels and greatly prolong the life of your shoe. 


That’s What 


GLullwans Heels 
of New Live Rubber Mean to You! 


In addition think of the added comfort that O’Sullivan’s Heels give. 
Instead of pounding on hard leather, every step is cushioned with these pads 
of live rubber, that take the jar off the spine and nervous system. 

You can get O’Sullivan’s Heels at any cobbler shop, fifty cents, attached. 
Many manufacturers are making shoes ready to wear with O’Sullivan’s Heels. 
These O’Sullivanized shoes are carried by leading stores all over the country. 

Write to us, or to the manufacturers listed below, if your dealer does not 
carry O’Sullivanized shoes. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., New York 


$3.50 Hagoad Olullivanized $4.00 
Ask your dealer for the 

famous Hazzard shoes 

with O’Sullivan’s 
) Heels made right on 

them. 


Write us for 
fully illustrated 


131 Hudson Street, 








Style 0120 
This season's correct style—gun metal 


descriptive cat- 
vamp, gre xford c op, with famous 
alogue. O'Sullivan’s Week mee eo $3.50. 


R. P. HAZZARD COMPANY, GARDINER, MAINE 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
O’Sullivanized 
$450 | ard 
We O’Sullivanized are made 


in high and low shoes for men and 

women—and in dainty Louis heeled slippers. 

Your local Walk-Over dealer can supply 
you with these shoes. 


GEO. E. KEITH CO., Campello, Mass. 








For Men For Women 


% 


£, 


Women’s O’Sullivanized Shoes and Slippers selling at $3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00, are the CARTHEAN SHOE O’Sullivanized 
made by Dunn & McCarthy, of Auburn, New York 
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myself as I suppose God sees me. Marry- 
ing me, James, and living with me day 
by day, will be adventure enough without 
traveling round the world.” 

He laughed softly and kissed her. For 
a time they were silent, gazing into the fire. 
Then his hand went to his breast pocket 
and came out with an envelope addressed 
to the president of the International 
Metal-Working Company. He leaned for- 
ward and flicked it into the blaze. 

“‘What was that?” she asked. 

“That,” he answered, “was a business 
letter of no importance.” 

She watched it curl in the flame and break 
in ashes. Then she turned again to him. 

“You see what I mean?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “‘and you're = 
We'll double the bedstead business, 
triple it, and we'll have our adventure —— 

“Being happy though married!” she 
suggested. He laughed. “It’s a big ad- 
venture,”’ she added. 

She held out a hand and he gripped it. 
When he looked at his watch it was four 
o'clock. 

“‘We must have our first dance,” she 
said; and they went back to the ballroom. 

The kettledrums were throbbing, horns 
blared, the tremulous voices of violins sang 
and sobbed; the air was hot and bright 
with many lights and heavy with the scent 
of roses. The four-o’clock-in-the-morning 
frenzy of a successful ball was at its height. 
Her color came as the excitement went 
into her blood. 

“This must all be the symbol of some- 
thing wonderful,” she whispered. “We 
must find it.” 

“The thing itself?” he said. “‘The real 
thing?” 

“Yes,” she assented; and they began to 
dance. 

Vv 
ND just then, coming down the stairs, 
hat in hand, a little man, his face 
buried in the sable coilar of his overcoat, 
glanced through the doorway into the ball- 
room. He paused a moment and watched 
them with dim eyes. 

“Life, life, life!’’ he murmured sen- 
tentiously. “Thou art all things—failure 
and age and withered hopes. Yet thou art 
also youth and morning; and mine eyes 
have seen thy great miracle!” 


Luminous Pictures 


—_ photographs, delicately re- 
producing with phosphorescent effect 
every light and shade of a landscape or a 
face, are new scientific curiosities that some 
practical photographer may develop into 
commercial use. Like many other practi- 
cal devices now in common use, the lumi- 
nous photographs were merely incidental 


to elaborate research work in a scientific | 


laboratory. The scientist was studying the 


besides RS UM Me ss 


ve 


many odd effects of the light called cathode | 


rays—the father of X-rays. 
that cathode rays will make various salts 
color vividly. For instance, common salt 
will quickly turn amber color under the rays, 
and potassium bromide will turn deep blue. 
Then, when the salts are later exposed to 
sunlight, they will gradually lose their new 
colors. He found, however, that these salts, 
when they lost their new colors, acquired 
a phosphorescent quality and glowed in the 
dark. 

Based on these facts, the scientist suc- 
ceeded in making some luminous photo- 
graphs for his own amusement. First, he 
colored some salt under the cathode rays; 
then he proceeded to make a photographic 
plate ef the salt. The easiest way to do this 


| was to spread some of the colored salt on a 





glass plate, then place over it another glass 
plate, and fasten the two plates together so 
firmly that the salt would stay in position. 
Thus he had a crude photographic plate, 
which he placed in a camera. 

A photograph was taken in the ordinary 


He discovered | 


way, With a short time exposure. The day- | 
light striking the plate faded out the color | 


from the salt wherever it struck the plate, 
and in place of the color left a luminous 
effect. This was the luminous photograph. 

By careful selection of all materials the 


scientist succeeded in making photographs | 
that gave a fine phosphorescent picture | 


when viewed in the dark; and the pictures 
proved to have better lasting qualities than 
expected, so long as they were properly pro- 
tected from daylight after the photograph 
had once been taken. 


| minous picture in the salt can be fixed- 


| like an ordinary plate 
| determined. 
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Whether the lu- | | 
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The 
Convincing 


Proof! 


: But why wait for this 
>, kind of proof that you 
should have taken care 


of your teeth? It’s better 


to use 


PEBECO 


twice daily (and see your 


; ‘ 
dentist at least once yearly ) 
and thus ward off tooth- 
trouble before f0o /ate. 

Before the first little ache sig- 
nals danger, guard against decay. 

Nine out of ten people have 
*‘acid-mouth,”’ the worst foe to 
teeth, the enemy that eats away 
the enamel and causes destruc- 
tion of the soft interior. 

Pebeco is a scientific dentifrice 
originated for the distinct pur- 
pose of protecting teeth from 
*‘acid-mouth’’—as well as keep- 
ing them clean. Let Pebeco 
protect yours. 


Send for Free 
Ten-day Trial Tube and 
Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you 
whether you, too, have ‘‘acid-mouth”’ 
and how Pebeco counteracts it. The 
trial tube will show you how a real den 
tifrice tastes and acts. Pebeco polishes 
teeth beautifully, removes unpleasant 
odors, purifies the mouth and gives a 
feeling of freshness and keenness. 














Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra 
large size tubes. As only 14 of a 
brushful is used at a time, 
well as teeth. 


Pebeco 
Saves money as 


Manufactured by 


Ma MN ast, 0 





Manufac turing C hemists 
122 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office, 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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The birds are singing, baby calls, 1 rf It a L 
and your eyes open on a world of 
light, purity and cheer. It is a lily- 


white room, created by the use of Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Lafe White Ename/. 


ITRALITE is used 

in the little homes nes- 

tling under the trees, 
and in the big mansions on 
the Avenue, because it com- 
bines richness and economy, 
beauty and durability. 


Vitralite is truly the Long-Life 
White Enamel. \t will not mar, 
scratch, crack, peel nor turn yellow, 
whether used inside or outside, on 
wood, metal or plaster, and with- 
stands repeated washing. 

There are 
» 
Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products 


tor every purpose 


But there is one that stands out 
pre-eminently, perhaps because it 
must withstand such rigorous prac- 
tical tests daily, and that is “‘61’’ 
Floor Varnish. **61’’ is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and water-proof. It is 
easy to apply and hard to wear out. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Prod- 
ucts has always been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy 1s full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y In Canada, 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Sample Panels and interest- 5 2  ey> 
ing book on Intertor Decoration. Be 
ested in Vitralite or “OL or both. 


sure to mention whether you are inter- 















Different— 


and as much better as it is different 


Less gasoline—fewer tires to buy, fewer repairs, 
less skidding; more comfort, more power, greater 
speed. These are the fixed facts for Oakland owners 
this year. They are assured by mechanical laws. 


Read the Five Leading Oakland 


Superiorities Below 


Every feature works toward a definite economy — 
maintenance becomes a mere incident. Combined 
with low upkeep are the final touches of comfort, 
convenience, ease of handling and beauty that make 
up real luxury. Then—see the Oakland—drive it— 
get a demonstration that’s a real road test—and decide. 





The Oakland Catalog upon request. Fours and Sixes: Speedsters, 
Roadsters and Touring Cars—$1100 to $1685 f. o. b. factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 












le 
Great 
Strength 
with Light 
Weight. 


2—High 














Speed Motor 
with Great 
Power. 
3~—Low Center 
of Gravity with 
Usuai Road 
Clearance. 
4—Flying Wedge Lines 
with Least Wind Resist- 
ance. 


5—-Economy with Luxury. 
No ether car combines all these features. 
“0 Renan 
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THE BLACK 
BEAR 


By Enos Jf. Mills 


BLACK BEAR came into a United 
States Government Survey camp one 
Sunday afternoon while all the men were 
lounging about. He walked into the cook's 
tent. The cook was averse to bears; he was 
so terribly frightened that he went through 
the rear of the tent at a place where there 
was no door. The tent went down on the 
bear; the bear, confused and not in the 
habit of wearing a tent, made a lively show 
of it—a sea in a storm—as he struggled to 
get out. 
All gathered round, and when the bear 
emerged from beneath the tent somebody 
recommended that we get him to climb 


| atree. Ina short time the bear found him- 


self at the foot of a pine, surrounded by a 
circle of men who yelled and waved coats 
and hats. Of course this demonstration 
led him to climb the tree. Out on the first 
large limb he walked. From there he 


| looked down on us, somewhat puzzled and 


inclined to be playful. 


Everybody wanted 


| to see him come down and then climb up 
| again; so the problem was how to get him 


to do it. 

I was the boy of the party and our camp 
was at the Thumb, in the Yellowstone 
National Park. This was in the summer of 
1891. For some years I had been interested 
in wild life, and while in the park I used 
every opportunity to study tree and animal 
life. In doing this I frequently climbed 
trees to examine the kind of fruit they bore, 
to learn about the kind of insects that were 
preying on them, or the kinds of birds that 
were eating the insects. The men naturally 
nicknamed me the Tree Climber. 

I did not then consider bears so favor- 
ably as I do now; therefore, you may im- 
agine my fright and astonishment when 
there was a unanimous call for the Tree 
Climber to go up and get the bear down. 
Of course no one wants to climb a tree 
when it is full of bears. 


The Happy Hooligan 


At last I was persuaded to climb a tree 


| near the one in which the bear reposed. I 


was handed a pole, and told to prod the 
bear and make him get out of the tree. I 


| prodded at a lively rate and at last he got 


| out of it. 


|} most. 


He had climbed up rapidly head 
foremost. He went down easily tail fore- 
The instant he touched the earth 
there was such a yelling and slapping of 
coats that for a time the bear was confused 


| as to whether he should fight or frolic. He 
| decided to climb again; but in his confu- 


sion he took the wrong tree and climbed up 


| beneath me, 


Rapidly I made for the tree top to escape 
him. From long experience since that 
time, and from what the spectators after- 


| ward told me, I now realize that the bear 


simply wanted to romp, for he was scarcely 
more than one year of age; but to me it 
was an extremely serious situation. I 
climbed rapidly and high, while he quietly 


| came after me. Out on a limb I made my 


last stand, and out on this he came. When 
he playfully struck at me I lost my grip or 
my wits—my hold on the limb also— and 
tumbled awkwardly through the limbs, 
hitting the earth with a thud. The men 
laughed the remainder of the summer. 

he black bear is neither ferocious nor 


| dangerous. The most fitting name I have 
| ever heard given him is the Happy Hooli- 





gan of the Woods. He is a lazy, playful 
loafer, and has no evil intentions; but, like 
a shut-in boy, or a boy with a task to per- 
form, he wants company—does not know 
just what to do with himself. 

The most surprising pranks I ever saw 
were those of a pet cub. During one of my 
rambles in the mountains of Colorado I 


| came to the cabin of an eccentric prospec- 


tor who always had some kind of pet. On 
this occasion it was a black bear cub. The 
cub was so attached to the place that, un- 
chained, he stayed or played near by all day 
long while his master was away at work. 
With my feet moccasined I approached 
the cabin quietly, and the first knowledge 
I had of the cub was his spying my ap- 
proach from behind a tree in the rear of the 
cabin. He was standing erect, with his 
body concealed behind the tree; only a 
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Get Full 
Power 


Out of Your Motor 





“T’HIS is where piston 

rings count. Whatever 
your engine may be, how- 
ever good the carburetor sys- 
tem or the grade of fuel—if 
the piston rings are faulty in 
any way there's direct power 
loss. And this loss will persist and in 
crease as long as the piston rings remain 
in such condition 


@ Power depends on piston 
rings, for the power impulse is meas 
ured by the compression of the fuel 
charge, and compression is governed 
by the way in which the piston rings 
perform their function. This is to pre 
vent any escape of gas trom the com 
bustion chamber of the cylinder, and it 
can only be effectively done when the 
adjustment of the piston rings is per 
fect, their bearing firm and equal and 
they present no unsealed expansion 
openings 

@ To obtain this service requires the 
use of 


] \Zax-(RO OF | 


PISTON RINGS 


MADE BY McQUAY- NORRIS MFG. CO 


@ Because in their design and construc 
tion the special quality of gas-tightness 
under all service conditions is most fully 
obtained 


@ The \nganfRooe PISTON RING 
has no unsealed expansion opening like 
the one-piece type of ring. It is made 
of two concentrix L-shaped sections 
closely fitted one around the other, thus 
sealing these 
of any 


openings without the use 
complicated coupling device 
This is 

the patented feature 


PISTON RINGS provide 
firm and equal tension on the cylinder 
and perfect bearing in the piston head 
grooves—-preventing all gas leakage 
and eliminating carbon pockets. They 
guarantee full power, save fuel, oi] and 
motor wear and reduce 
to a minimum 


@ When your 


individuality 


arbonization 


ar is overhauled have 
RINGS installed 
To protect you from imitations 
is stamped on tl 


Ring -— Insist 


a ae Lo re 
Send for Free Book— 


To Have and to Hold Power 


rings and shows why you should e 


RINGS 


engine with 
Sold by all up-to-date dealers 
garages and repair shops 


Manufactured by 


Mc Quay-— Norris Mee. Co. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Factory—W. H. Banfield & Sons 


120 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York— 1919-29 Broadway 


Pittsburg —902 Second National Bank Bldg 


Kansas City—513 New Nelson Bidg 
Chicago—718 Michigan Bivd. Bidg 
San Francisco— 164 Hansford Bldg 
Les Angeles—224 Central Bidg 
Dallas— 1509 Commerce St. 
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At last comes this 
union suit with ONE 
button at the chest 
doing the work of 
ten down the front. 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


Perfectly fashioned to your 
body, it eliminates gaps, wrin- 
kles, sags, pulls, and lost buttons. 


It is as like you as your reflection in a 
mirror, —fashioned lightly around your 
body so that it gives to every motion. 
No tape-bound seams to stretch and 


gap and bulge —just one even line from 


neck to knee (or ankle). 


7OUR favorite haberdasher or department 
\ store has it now or can get it easily and 
quickly. If you have the slightest difficulty in 
btaining this garment from your dealer, send 
your remittance and we will supply you di- 
rect, delivery prepaid. Made with our pecial 
closed crotch in fine-ribbed 
weave also in the famous 
Keep Kool mesh. Sells at 
Sic for boys, and 50x > $1 
and $2 for met 
Here is the label >> 
to guide you. 





PATENTED JUNE (6/918 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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small bit of his head and an eye were vis- 
ible. As I approached him he moved round, 


| keeping the tree between us. 


Finally he climbed up several feet; and 
as I edged round he sidled about like a 
squirrel and, though always peeking at me, 
kept his body well concealed on the oppo- 
site side of the tree. On my going to the 
front of the cabin he descended; and when 
I glanced round the front corner to see 
him he was peeking round the rear corner 
at me. 

As I had kept up a lively, pleasant con- 
versation all this time he evidently con- 
cluded that I was friendly, and like a boy 
proceeded to show off. Near by stood a 
barrel, upright, with the top missing. Into 
this he leaped and then deliberately over- 
turned it on the steep slope. Away downhill 
rolled the barrel at a lively pace, with the 
bear inside. Thrusting out his forepaws he 
guided the course of the barrel and controlled 
its speed. 

Once while two black-bear cubs were 


| fleeing before a forest fire they paused and, 
| true to their nature, had a merry romp. 


Even the threatening flames could not 
make them solemn. Each tried to prevent 
the other from climbing a tree that stood 
alone in the open; round this tree they 
clinched, cuffed and rolled about so merrily 
that the near-by fleeing wild folk were at- 


| tracted and momentarily forgot their fears. 





The black bear has more humanlike 
traits than any other animal I know. He is 
a boy in disguise— will not work long at any- 
thing unless at something to produce mis- 
chief. Occasionally he finds things dull and 
simply does not know what to do with him- 
self. He is happy-go-lucky, and taking 
thought of the morrow is not one of his 
troubles. He is afraid of the grizzly and 
avoids man as though he were a pestilence. 

He plans no harm. In other words, the 
black bear is just the opposite in character 
of what he has long been thought and is 
still almost universally believed to be. A 
million written and spoken stories have it 
that he is ferocious—a wanton, cruel killer. 
He fights or works only when compelled to 
do so, 

He avoids people and is as shy and bash- 
ful as a child. He is completely unlike the 
synonym for evil he is painted. The aver- 
age bear is harmless. He does not eat bad 
children; nor does he desire to do so. Noth- 
ing would give him greater delight than to 
romp with rollicking, irrepressible children 
whose parents have blackened his character. 


A Plausible Bluffer 


One day, in climbing out on a cliff, I ac- 
cidentally dislodged a huge rock. This, as it 
fell, in turn set a still larger one going. In 
its hurtling plunge it struck a tree in which 
a young black bear was sleeping. As the 
tree and bear came to the earth the bear 
made haste to scamper up the nearest tree; 
but unfortunately the one up which he 
raced had lost its top by this same flying 
ton of stone. The bear was thus enabled 
to get only a few yards above the earth. 

To get him to come down I procured a 
long pole and prodded him easily. At first, 
on the defensive, he slapped and knocked 
the pole to right and left. He was plainly 
frightened and, being cornered, was deter- 
mined to fight. I proceeded gently and pres- 
ently he calmed down and began playing 
with the pole. He played just as merrily as 
ever kitten played with a moving, tickling 
twig or string. 

He is the most plausible bluffer I have 
ever seen. With hair bristling on the back, 
upper lip stuck forward and an onrush, with 
a rapid volley of champing K-woof-f-f's, 
he appears terrible. He pulls himself out of 
many a predicament and obtains many an 
unearned morsel in this way. Most of his 
bluffs are for amusement; he will go far out 
of his way for the purpose of running. In 
any case if the bluff is ineffective—and 
most often it is—he moves on with un- 
believable indifference at the failure, and 
in a fraction of a second is so interested in 
something else, or most effectively pretends 
to be, that the bluff might have been yester- 
day, judging from his appearance. Often, 
like a boy, he has a merry or a terribly 
make-believe time. In this the bluff is often 
exhibited. 

Bears are fond of swimming, and during 
the summer they often go for a plunge in a 
stream or lake. This is followed by giving 
themselves a sunning on the earth or by ar 
airing in a tree top. 

A black bear climbs a tree almost a 
readily as a cat, and he climbs a small pok 
or a large tree with equal ease. The grizz! 
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—then, see RED far 
enough to buy Empire 
Tires ; then see that tire 
expense dwindle. 


Most tires come to 
grief through decay. 
But, for scientific rea- 
sons, decay is minim- 
ized in RED Rubber, and friction has slim 
chance to work on Empire RED Tires. 
RED Rubber must be new rubber, so 
the RED is a sure-thing sign of longest 
wear—on the road or standing still. 





We studied tire faults and came across 
with this big idea of Empire RED Rub- 
ber Tires, which are tougher and livelier 
to start with, and which dodge blowouts 
and rim-cuts till extra-long service bares 
the fabric. All of which is mighty nour- 
ishing to your bank account. 


This Empire RED Tire has a tread 
that laughs at ruts and slippery streets. 
The elastic RED Rubber contracts on 
cuts and keeps them from spreading. 


Past performances have proved that we can 
freely pledge Empire RED Tires to deliver 
more mileage than you expect. So this is our 
proposition: “If you feel you have another single 
mile coming from an Empire RED Tire when 
it finally peters out, just say the word, and we 
will satisfy you fully—-and promptly.” Can 
any agreement be fairer, squarer or broader? 
Then write us or see your leading supply house. 


EMPIRE RUBBER AND TIRE CO. 


Factory and Home Office: Trenton, N. J. 
Makers of “Peerless” RED Rubber Inner Tube 
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Che’ Cruth is 


For those =» « « 
who love Beauty, the 


possession of Community 


is almost a Romance 


Community Sterling 
(Patrician Design only) 
Ask your dealer for prices 


Community Silver Plate 
(Plate de Luxe) 
50 Year Serviee ” 
Six Teaspoons, $2.15 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp 


ONEIDA.N'Y 
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| does not climb trees, but the black bear, 
with its catlike forepaws, can simply race up 
a tree trunk. Much of his time, both asleep 
and awake, is spent in tree tops. He might 
almost be called a perching animal. Often 
a bear has a special tree. Into this it climbs 
for safety or for sleep, and may use the same 
tree for months or even years. When closely 
pursued by dogs, or on the near-by ap- 
pearance of a grizzly, or let something 
startling happen—instantly a black bear 
climbs a tree. 

In case of danger or before going on a 
long foraging expedition the mother usu- 
ally sends her cubs up a tree. There they 
faithfully remain until she returns. One 
day in Wild Basin, Colorado, while watch- 
ing a mother and two cubs feeding on 
traveling ants, the mother raised her head 
quietly; then she pointed her nose at the 
cubs. Though there was not a sound the 
cubs instantly, though unwillingly, started 
toward the bottom of a tree trunk. The 
mother raised her forepaws as though to 
go toward them. At that the cubs made 
haste to the bottom of the tree. Here they 
hesitated; then the mother, with rush and 
champing Whoof! simply sent them flying 
up the tree. Then she walked away into 
the woods. 

In the tree top they remained for hours, 
not once descending to the earth. Their 
tree was a lodgepole pine sixty or seventy 
feet away, on the side of a moraine and 
several feet lower than my stand. For 
some minutes the cubs stood on the 
branches looking in the direction in which 
their mother had disappeared. Presently 
they explored the entire tree, climbing 
everywhere on the branches. Then they 
commenced racing and playing through the 
tree top. 


Treetop Antics of the Cubs 


At times their actions were very catlike; 
at other times, squirrel-like; frequently 
they were very monkeylike—but at all 
times these actions were lively, interesting 
and bearlike. Occasionally they clinched 
and started wrestling far out on a limb. 
Sometimes one or both fell off, but caught 
a limb below with their claws, and, without 
a pause, swung up again or else dropped to 
another limb. Once they scrambled down 
the trunk within a few feet of the bottom; 
and as they raced up again the lower one 
would snap at the hind legs of the upper one 
and finally, attaching himself to the upper 
one with a forepaw, he pulled him loose 
from the tree trunk. The upper one thus 
exchanged places with the lower one and the 
lively scramble up the trunk continued. 

After a while one curled up in a place 
where three or four limbs intersected the 
tree trunk and went to sleep. The other 
went to sleep on his back on a flattened 
limb near the top of the tree. 

Realizing that the cubs would stay in the 
tree, no matter what happened, I concluded 
to capture them. Though they had been 
| having lively exercise for two hours they 
| were anything but exhausted. Climbing 
into the tree 1 chased them round from the 
bottom to the top; from the top out on 
limbs, and from limbs to the bottom— but 
was unable to get within reach of them. 

Several times I drove one out on top of 
a limb and then endeavored to shake him 
off and give him a tumble to the earth. A 
number of times I braced myself on a 
near-by large limb and shook with all my 
might. Often I was able to move the end 
of the limb rapidly back and forth, but the 
cubs easily clung on. At times they had 
hold with only one paw—occasionally with 
only a single claw; but never could I shake 
them free. 

The affair ended by my cutting a limb 
to which a cub was clinging— nearlye off 
with my hatchet. Suddenly breaking the 
remaining hold of the limb I tossed it and 
the tenacious little cub out, tumbling to- 
ward the earth. The cub struck the earth 
lightly; and, before I had fully recovered 
from nearly tumbling after him, he came 
scrambling up the tree trunk beneath me! 

One spring day, while traveling in the 
mountains, I paused in a whirl of mist and 
wet snow to look for the trail. I could see 
only a few feet. As I peered ahead a bear 
emerged from the gloom, heading straight 
forme. Behind her were two cubs. I caught 
her impatient expression when she first saw 
me. Shestopped and, with agrowl of anger, 
wheeled and boxed the cubs right and left, 
like an angry, unpoised mother. All vanished 
in the direction from which they had come, 
the cubs being urged on with lively spanks. 
(Continued on Page 45 4 
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Wins the Crowd 


The coaxing fragrance of BUTTER 
KIST Pop-Corn is irresistible; its 
tempting flavor delightful Every 
crisp, crackling snow-white kernel is 
evenly buttered, piping hot—the last 
word in captivating food purity. This 
quality and delicacy are possible only 
with the BUTTER-KIST Corn Popper 
that feeds itself, pops the corn, sorts 
it and butters each kernel evenly 
The finest savory, flavory treat in the 
world—sold only in the BUTTER 
KIST bags 5c, 10c and 25c. 

No wonder hundreds of storekeepers 
are putting in BUTTER-KIST Corn 
Poppers, and satisfying their custom 
ers with the corn that fairly teases 
the nickels and dimes out of their 
pockets, and never fails to bring them 
back for more. 


Storekeepers! 


$25 to $60 More 
Profits Weekly 


Seores of records to r 

prove how this BUT- | Adopted new by | 
rER-KIST Corn Pop- | high-class drug, | 
per pay 5 times as candy, depart- 
as anything else stands, ‘pictere 
in the stor Stands = hunch - 
inywhere— needs only | reoms, etc. 
2 by 32 inches of 

pace move a chair and you have 
\l ear, spot-cash business—no stock to 
Great trade winner— increases « 





Pay From Your Sales 


A small payment down pute thie BUTTER 
KiIsT Co ‘opper in your store, wi i 
Kl 





mcity up te 5 bags per 
vour— $3.75 in sale 


“The Little Gold 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


1651 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The most famous skin treatment 


S there some condition of your change it is going to make in 


skin that is keeping it from your skin. You will feel the 
being the attractive one you difference at once! 


want it to be? 





Use persistently — 


Is it sallow, colorless, coarse- — Eirs¢ the lather, then the ice, then — gradually, but you can't keep the 
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sé . 5 
surely—the charm of “a skin you love to touch’’ a ee ee 
~ Is eatment persistent 


a being marred by that disfiguring and 


f Perhaps your complexion is 


in ten days or two week 


trouble—conspicuous nose pores. your skin should show a marked 


improvement— a promise of that 


greater clearness, freshness and 


Whatever the condition that is 
keeping your skin from being 
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5-pass. T. Car or Roadster, $1200 
7-passenger Touring Car, $1225 


Real Reasons Why the Hupmobile 
Is the Fastest Selling Car of Its Class 


Economy of Maintenance 


The real test of a car’s economy is the cost of repairs necessary to keep it in daily service. 

Records of all the parts ever sold by this company, spread over the total ownership of 
Hupmobiles, show almost negligible cost for repairs. 

Hupmobiles rarely go out of commission; many have traveled 100,000 miles. The yearly 
average is 8000 miles per car. 

On this basis, the total cost of parts charged against the total production of the Hupmobiles 
up to January 31, 1915, shows an average repair cost of less than % cent per mile. 

Think of it! Over’six years of manufacturing; nearly 50,000 cars in service—and an average 
repair cost of less than 4 cent per mile. This is the most eloquent testimony we can offer to 
the endurance and sturdiness of all the Hupmobiles ever built. 


Economy of Gasoline 
oO f Gasol 

Hupmobile records in regard to gasoline consumption are equally astonishing. 

Because of varying driving conditions and uncertain grades of gasoline, it is not customary for 
manufacturers to guarantee a given mileage on gasoline. 

The Hupmobile is a big five-passenger car—roomy enough for seven, if you prefer—with 
119-inch wheelbase. Its weight, ready for the road, is 2850 pounds. 

Yet owners are reporting an average of 18 miles and more per gallon of gasoline — considerably 
better than is expected of the average car of equal size and capacity. 

But the Hupmobile is not an average car; it is above the average in many ways, and this is one. 


Economy of Tires 


Tire-miles indicate the degree of engineering quality in a car—the correctness of its design and 
balance, and the distribution of weight. No car manufacturer can say to buyers that his car will 
travel so many miles on tires; for luck, driving conditions and individual handling of cars are factors. 

Nevertheless, the experience of Hupmobile owners is so uniformly satisfactory, and their aver- 
age tire mileage so high, that the Hupmobile everywhere is famous for its economy of tires. 

This wonderful tire economy record is due to tires fully 10 per cent over-size, for the Hupmobile 
weight is from 150 to 500 pounds under that of cars generally using the same size tires—34x4 
inches. Furthermore, non-skid treads on the rear are regular equipment for Hupmobiles. 


. 
Economy of Oil 

Oil rightfully belongs at the very end of a motorist’s yearly expense list; and that is where the 
Hupmobile owner keeps it. 

Occasionally some owner writes to ask us if the very low oil consumption of his car may 
possibly indicate trouble. He can hardly believe that any car can run so well, and go so many 
miles, on so small an amount of oil. 

We have never had a complaint on oil consumption or the efficiency of the oiling system 


Economy of Care 


Simplicity, with handy accessibility of all parts that require attention, makes the care of a 
Hupmobile a matter of little time and effort. The Hupmobile owner needs no technicai or expert 
knowledge to make the occasional slight adjustments. 

Most Hupmobile owners garage their cars at home, and seldom do more than see that they 
are supplied with water, oil and gasoline. 


Economy of Nerves 


There is no strain, no nervous tension in driving a Hupmobile, or riding in it. 

The motor is non-stallable; therefore quite safe. Its flexibility reduces gear shifting to a mini 
mum. Steering is delightfully easy. Absolute brake control requires but moderate effort. 

Seats are pitched at just the right angle for comfort. There is plenty of leg room for passengers 
and driver. The long wheelbase and flexible springs literally smooth a rough road. 

An entire day’s riding or driving does not excessively tire a Hupmobilist. 


Economy of Price 


The last thing a car buyer should consider is the price. He should first assure himself that the 
car is economical; that repairs are few; that it is a thoroughly good car; that it will give satis 
factory service season after season. 

The Hupmobile price is high enough to insure the good quality which keeps Hupmobiles con- 
stantly in commission and cuts repair costs way down. It is low enough to make the Hupmobile 
a possibility for any family that is in position to consider owning a car. 

The size of the car—its capacity and comfort—the completeness and quality of its equip 
ment—and its wonderful economy records, make the Hupmobile a most generous $1200 worth. 
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I am more than pleased with my 1915 Hi obile. I 
ave been driving a $2000 car, but it cannot pare wit! 
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id, owing to its light weight, I get remarkable tire mileas 
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0,000 Miles on Same Tires 
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Hupmobile His Most Economical Car 
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Riding Comfort Unsurpassed 


Most Economical of Its Class 


ha driven each over 5000 miles, and I have not spent 

lollar on either one The up-keep of the Hupmobile in 

gasoline and oil is less than any 30 H. P. car I have pre 
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Write for our new and valuable 1915 Year Book 
and see the Hupmobile at the nearest dealer's. 
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Dr. ( t. Brown, Marion, Ind 
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Hupp Moter Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Backed bya 
10,000 Mile 
Guarantee 


Every Brictson Pneumatic Tire is 
sold under a specific 10,000 mile 
written service guarantee. Think 
what that means: 70,000 miles service with 
punctures, blowouts and rim cuts elimi 
nated —a wonderfully resilient, easy-riding 
tire that’ proof against ruts, oil and gasoline. 


Try Them at 
Our Expense 


Give BRICTSON Pneumatic Tires a trial 
on your own car at our risk. Don’t pay 
for them unless perfectly satisfied. Can 
you ask anything fairer than that? For full 
particulars of this liberal Free Trial Plan, 
n and mail back the coupon. 


ip 


Cross-section of Brictson Pneumatic Tires 





. . 
Your Tires Rebuilt 

. 
the Brictson Way 
If the fabric in the tires you are now using 
is in good condition, we can take them, 
make them proof against rim-cutting, 
punctures, blowouts, side-wall breaks, 
skidding, ruts and oil, and give you 
thousands of miles of additional service. 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. 


3745 Brictson Bldg., Brookings, So. Dak 





For full information, including detail 
Free Trial Plan 


Mail Back This Coupon 


Brictson Mfg. Co. 
3745 Brictson Bidg., Brookings, So. Dak. 


Please send me full particulars about Brictson 
res, explain your free trial plan, also explain 
how my own tires can be rebuilt the Brictson\ 


Size of Tires 


Name 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 42 
Like most animals the black bear has 


| a local habitation. His territory is twenty 


or less miles in circumference, and in this he 
is born, lives and dies. In springtime he 
descends to feed on the earliest wild gardens 
of the foothills. I have tracked black bears 
across mountain passes, and on one occa- 
sion I found a bear track on the summit of 
Longs Peak. 

The black bear eats everything that is 
edible. Though omnivorous, his food is 
mainly that of a vegetarian. He digs out 
rich willow and aspen roots in the shallow 
and soft places, and tears up or digs out 
numerous plants for their roots or tubers. 
Often he eats grass and devours hundreds 
of juicy weeds. During autumn I have 


| seen him on the edges of snowfields and 





glaciers consuming thousands of unfortu- 
nate grasshoppers, flies and other insects 
there accumulated. He is particularly 
fond of ants—tears ant hills and decaying 
logs to pieces and licks up the ants as they 
come storming forth to bite him. He tears 
hundreds of rotten logs and stumps to 
pieces for grubs, ants and their eggs. 

He freely eats honey, the bees and their 
nests. He catches mice, and often amuses 
himself and mukes a most amusing and 
manlike spectacle by chasing and catching 
grasshoppers. He will devour carrion that 
has the accumulated smell of weeks of cor- 
ruption. In a fish country he searches for 
fish and occasionally catches live ones; but 
he is too restless or shiftless to be a good 
fisherman. I have seen him catch fish by 
thrusting his nose in root entanglements 
in the edge of a brook; sometimes he cap- 
tures salmen or trout that are struggling 
through shallow ripples. 

In summer he goes miles to berry patches 
and, with the berries, browses off a few 
inches of thorny bush; he bites off the end 
of a plum-tree limb and consumes it along 
with its leaves and fruit. Occasionally he 
catches a rabbit or a bird; but most of his 
meat is stale, with the killing of which he 
had nothing to do. He catches more mice 
than a cat; and in the realm of economic 
biology he should be rated as useful, for he 
consumes many other pests. 


Bears in Winter Quarters 


In the majority of cases the mother ap- 
pears to wean the cubs during the first 
autumn of their lives. They then den up 
together for the first winter. In a number 
of cases, whenever the cubs are not weaned 
until the second autumn, during the first 
winter they are certain to den up with their 
mother; and the second winter the young 
den up together. Though eager for play 
brother and sister cubs do not play together 
after the second summer. When older than 
two years the playing is usually done by 
two bears of unequal size and age. 

For a year or two a dissipated cruiser and 
his loyal black bear were familiar figures in 
the West. The pranks of the bear easily 
brought drinks enough to enable the cruiser 
to be drunk most of the time. Many times, 
when going to my room in the early morn 
ing, after work on a night shift, I have found 
the cruiser asleep in the street entrance to 
my lodging house. The faithful bear—-Tar 
Baby —sat by the cruiser’s side, patiently 
waiting for his wakening. 

The black bear is— or was— found pretty 
well distributed over North America. His 
color and activities vary somewhat with 
the locality, this variation being due per- 
haps to a difference of climate and in the 
food supply. 

Everywhere, however, he is very much 
the same. Wherever found he has the hi- 
bernating habit. This is most developed in 
the colder localities. Commonly he is fat 
at the close of autumn; and as a prelimi- 
nary to his long winter rest he makes a 
temporary nest where, for a few days, he 
fasts and sleeps. 

With his stomach completely empty he 
retires into hibernating quarters for the 
winter. The place is a nest that he digs be- 
neath the base of a fallen tree, close to the 
upturned roots. The nest may be a rude 
cave between immense rocks or a den be- 
neath a brush heap. Sometimes he sleeps 
on the bare earth or on the rocks of a cave; 
but he commonly claws into his den a 
quantity of litter or trash, then crawls into 
this and goes to sleep. The time of his 
retiring for the winter varies with the 
latitude; but usually all bears of the same 
locality retire at about the same date, early 
December being the most common time. 

The grizzly bear is more particular in his 
choice of sleeping quarters and desires 
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OW often mother’s advice to be care- 

ful about the spending money goes 
“like rain off a duck’s back.” You must 
encourage the boy to teach himself. 

One parent, with this problem, who per- 

suaded the boy to sell The Saturday 

Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home 

Journal, afterwards noticed that the boy 


no longer came begging for money; his 
earnings were sufficient. 


= 


the following dialogue between the boy and his younger 
ster was overheard: 
“Tommy, got fifteen cents 
Uh-huh! Why?” 
“Lemme it, will you? I want t’ buy some paper dolls 
They got some new ones down in the store window 
™ Jennie, fifteen cents is a lot of money.” 
“Oh! pshaw, Tommy! You make a lot selling The Post 
“No, I don’t either. It took 


make fifteen cents.” 


me half an hour yesterday to 


You may talk to the average boy for hours; you may 
tell him that pennies saved make dollars, and that a five- 
dollar bill represents hours and hours of hard work, but 
he won't understand until he has taught himself, by 
earning his own spending money. 

With your approval we can help your boy to learn as 
Tommy learned. By our plan thousands of boys are ac- 
quiring the great gift of thrift and at the same time are 
earning all of their own spending money. Upon request 
we will tell you how your boy can do it. 


Sales Division, Box 815 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Do they LIKE ‘“‘London Life”? 
DO THEY? 


Ask the thousands of men who 
were smoking 20c and 25c ciga- 
rettes, until they tried‘“‘London Life.” 


Ask the thousands who smoked 
10c and 1 5c cigarettes and thought 
they were satisfied—until they 


tried ‘ ‘London Life.” 
THEY’LL TELL YOU 
all about 


The “most extraordinary” = 
The most original — 
The most worth while— 


cigarette ever made for His 
Royal Highness, The American 


Gentleman. 
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better protection and concealment than the ! 
black bear. When the grizzly retires it is 
for theentire winter; but the black bear may 
come forth in fair weather for a few hours 
and possibly for a few days. I have known 
them to come out in midwinter, but only 
for a few hours. 

With the coming of spring—anywhere 
between the first of March and the middle 
of - aye the bears emerge, the males com- 
monly two or three weeks in advance. 
Donally they at once journey down the 
mountain. They eat little or nothing for 
the first few days. They are likely to break 
their fast with the tender shoots of willow, 
grass and sprouting roots, or a bite of bark 
from a pine. They dig out dozens of roots. 

The cubs are born about midwinter. 
Commonly there are three at a birth, but 
the number varies from one to four. At 
the time of birth these tiny, helpless little 
bears rarely weigh more than half a pound. 
I suppose if they were larger their mother, 
on account of having to endure the hiber- 
nating fast for a month or so after their 
birth, would not be able to nourish them. 

In May, when the cubs and their mother 
emerge from the dark den, the cubs are 
most cunning, and lively little balls of fur 
they are! By this time they are about 
the weight and size of a cottontail rabbit. 
In color they may be black, cinnamon or 
cream. As is the case with the grizzly, the 
color has nothing to do with the species. 
With the black bears, however, if a bear’s 
fur is black his claws are also black; or if 
brown the claws match the color of the fur. 
With the grizzly the color of claws and fur 
often do not match. 

A million stories convey the false im- 
pression that the black bear is ferocious, 
and also make him weigh from five hun- 
dred to one thousand pounds. The average 
one weighs less than three hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Nothing is more pathetic in the wild 
world than the attachment shown by the ac- 
tions of the whimpering cubs over the dead 
body of their mother. They will struggle 
with utmost desperation to prevent being 
torn away from the mother; while she, 
when alive, will defend them with cunning, 
strength and utmost bravery. Few more 
interesting exhibitions of play are to be seen 
than that of cubs with their mother. Of- 
ten, for an hour at a time, the mother lies 
in a lazy attitude and allows the cubs to 
romp all over her and maul her to their 
hearts’ content. 


Protection Needed for Bears 


The black bear has a well-developed 
brain and may be classed among the alert 
animals of the wild. Its senses are amaz- | 
ingly developed; they seem to be ever on 
duty. When a possible enemy is yet a mile 
or so distant they receive by scent or by 
sound a threatening and wireless message 
on the moving or through the stationary 
air. Therefore it is almost impossible to 
approach ciosely a wild bear. 

With the black bear, as with every living 
thing, it is a case of safety first; and this 
exceedingly alert animal is among the very 
first to appreciate a friendly locality. 

Young black bears have good tempers 
and are playful in captivity; but if teased 
or annoyed they become troublesome and 
even dangerous with age. If thine enemy 
offend thee present him with a black bear 
cub that has been mistreated. He is an 
intense, high-strung animal, and if subjected 
to annoyances, teasing or occasional cru- 
elty, becomes revengeful and vindictive. 
Sometimes he will even look for trouble, 


and, once in a fight, has the tenacity of a | 


bulldog. 

Though mischievous and inclined to be 
troublesome I do not believe black bears are 
dangerous if they receive kind treatment. 
Two bears that I raised were exceedingly 
good-tempered and never looked for trouble. 
I have known similar instances. I am in- 
clined to conclude that with uniformly kind 
treatment the black bear would always have 
a kind disposition. 

The black bear has never been protected 
as a game animal; through all the seasons 
of the year, with gun and dogs, the hunter 
is allowed to pursue him. It would be well, 
for a few years, to have a closed season on 
bears. As he is verging on extinction, and 
as he gives to the wilds much of their spirit, 
there ought to be a closed season to protect 
this rollicking fellow of the forest. 

If I were asked to select the one emblem- 
atic animal that best gives and suggests the | 
spirit and the spell of the great outdoors I | 
should select the black bear. 
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| Sleicel Ate | 
Make Roads 


of Velvet 


floors of castles 
than heels of 
Akron 


act of walking 


No velveted 
royal offer more ease 
active air. For in Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels the 
becomes a real joy. 

\ heel of resilient, 
ber and 


durable rub 
famous air pillows place 
beneath each heel an 
cushion at every step. 

None of the “drag” of solid 
heels; but a feeling of buoyancy 
and youth that takes you back to 
barefoot days 

\s superior to 


heels, 


air-velve 


ordinary rubber 
as they to solid leather heels. 





OOD. YEAR 
AKRON 
Wingfoot Rubber Heels 
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_Now on New Shoes 

l have been ¢ 
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 nanutacturers come with them already 
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before such endorsement. 


MANUFACTURER 
Emerson Shoe Co. 


oodyear-Akron 
ves of the following 


BRAND 
“The Emerson Shoe” 
ee, “The Just Wright Shoe”’ 
> Keith’ s Konqueror” 
W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. “Douglas Shoe” 


Emery & Marshall Co. “E. & M.” 
Field Bros. & Groes Co. “Walkabout” 
J. H.Winchell Co. 

N. B. Thayer Shoe Co, 

E. E. Taylor Co. 

Stacy-Adams Co. 

Field-Lumbert Co. 

Foss-Packard Co. “The og Shoe” 
Brockton Coaggsetive B.& $;C 

Isaac Prouty & Co., Inc. * Matchless” , 


The Alden, Walker & Wilde Co. 


All-Weather Tread Soles 


Also ask for All-Weather Tread Rubber 
Soles—light, durable soles that make for 
nego ease and comfort. They complete 
the joy of ir walk 


The Aer ches Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires. 
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Uncle Sam InvitesYouto __ 
See His Idea of a Model «<x 












ese 
| Home at the Exposition 
-and its an AIADDIN 
NCLE SAM’S Department of the Interior chose the Aladdin company to co-operate in the building 
of a model home at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The result is an Aladdin home 
which Uncle Sam invites you to inspect if you visit the great exposition. It is built by the Aladdin 
Readi-Cut system of construction, equipped with Aladdin plumbing and lighting fixtures and furnished 
with Aladdin furniture. It is in charge of one of Uncle Sam's special representatives 
\laddin houses and the Aladdin Readi-Cut system of construct ave thus scored a1 perishable triun 
taken the leading place in this the greatest exposition of modern scient ommercial and industrial accomp n 
But more than all else, it is a tribute to the good judgment of American home ike ho | 1 
merit of Aladdin houses and made this wonderful growth and success possible. Almost ev: imlet th United S 
boasts of a delighted Aladdin home-owner. Each one is proud of being a part in the succ f the grow \laddin fan 
proud of his home, for he knows how strong it is in every timber, how warm it is in every weather, how attract 
how much better it is than he could have had for equal cost by the old home-build method 
rhe complete story of Aladdin houses is found only in the Aladdin catalog, which you may have for the asking t 
probably the most interesting practical story ever told of the most interesting of rye 1e-bu 
In building an Aladdin home, you know in advance what all of the material \ | \ 
that you will receive Dollar-A-Knot Quality af a distinct saving in cost. Aladdin ¢ Ru 
protects you from mistakes and helps solve 1 len It f a 
hastens the moving-in day 
If you write us today, you will receive this splendid catalog by return ma Ask for Catalog 300 
| NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
**Home Builders to the Nation”’ 
’ 


303 ALADDIN AVE. BAY CITY, MICH. 











Factory of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Mich 
M 


Irchilect Albert Kahn 
Detroit, Mich 
Roofers: Howie Roofing Co 


Barrett Specification Roofs 


on the Saggy Plant © 


HE great Packard Automobile plant at 
Detroit is one of the marvels of American 
industry. 


2 
It consists of thirty buildings stretched out for 
three-quarters of a mile. It is a modern plant 
built on model lines by modern engineers. 
It seems almost unnecessary to add that all these J 
buildings are covered with Barrett Specification rs 
Roofs. . 
We say “unnecessary”’ because the use of Barrett 
Specification Roofs is practically universal on 
large modern plants. 
The leading architects, engineers, and roofers rad 


of the country—those who usually are respon- 4 
sible for the construction of buildings of this 
character —now that Barrett Specification Roofs 
will give /onger service at lower cost than any other 


/ 


form of roof covering. 








A Barrett Specification Roof will last twenty or 
inore years without costing a cent for mainte- 
nance. It takes the base rate of insurance because 
ftre-underwriters class it as non-intlammable. 











roofing diagrams, matled free on request. 









Special Note: We advise incorporating in plans the full word 
ng of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any mig 
understanding If any abbreviated form is desired, however, 


the following is suggested 


ROOPING Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as 
directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using 
the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement 
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ay 
To borrow for a moment the famous Packard 
phrase, we say: ‘‘Ask the man who owns one.” € 

A copy of The Barrett Specification, with a 








BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Rirmingham Kaneas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Tk PATRRSON Mra. Co., Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vanceoure MS. John, N. B Halifax, N. 5 Sydney, N. 5S 
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What Next? 


Faces Made to Order 


RANSPLANTING fat is the latest means 

by which the surgeon may be a beauty 
doctor and make more graceful chins or reg- 
ular noses. Injections of paraffin under the 
skin have long been used for this purpose, 
but, for various reasons, trouble or unsat- 
isfactory results may follow; so the paraffin 
treatment is opposed by many doctors. 
Occasionally it happens that the lump of 
paraffin becomes displaced, making the face 
uglier than before, and often it does not live 


| in harmony with its neighbors under the 


skin. The new method of transplanting fat 
was explained and discussed at length at 
a recent meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association, with apparently favorable 


opinion. 
| 


Masses of fat are taken from under the 
skin on any part of the body, preferably 
the abdomen, and are then pushed into a 
snug nest in the flesh of the face, where the 
desired improvement is to be attempted. 
In cases where the fat is properly imbedded 
it seems to thrive, and does not become 
absorbed after a few weeks, as might be 
feared. The fat has even been known to 
grow in perfect proportion to the fattening 
in its neighborhood perhaps years after- 
ward, when the patient begins to become 
stouter. 

This transplanted fat is taken from the 
body of the same person whose face is to be 


beautified, owing to the fact that fat from | 


another person would be less likely to give 
good results. 


Transplanting operations in | 


general show much greater success where | 
| Fourth—vyou can be living i in your Sterling Home by 


the patient supplies her own fat; and to 
some extent there is a difference in the suc- 
cess of transplants from a near relative and 
those from a nonrelated person. 

Such an operation for cosmetic purposes, 
as the doctors say, usually is to correct 
some ugly appearance following a serious 
surgical operation or a serious accident; 


but, to a limited extent, surgeons undertake | 


transplanting to correct natural defects of 
the features. 


Learning From War 


UT of the miseries of the war are com- 
ing many new schemes for relieving 
suffering, some of them of practical value 
in peace times. Three of these are: a 
method of getting additional strength for 


more work after a day’s exhausting march; | 


a method of giving medicine where no water 
or spoons or other facilities are convenient, 
and designed primarily, of course, for doc- 


toring in the trenches; and an apparatus for | 


shooting antiseptics to the very depths of a 
wound without opening it. 

All three have been put forward by men 
of high standing and indorsed by others 
who have tried them out. 

The scheme for renewing strength is the 
oddest. The soldier who is utterly worn 
out by a long march and believes he can- 
not walk another step is directed to take 
off his shoes, lie on his back and raise his 
legs straight up in the air, leaning them 
perhaps against any handy wall or tree or 
box. 

Then the soldier goes through a series of 
light exercises, consisting of wiggling his 
toes and bending his ankles and knees a 
little, for from five to fifteen minutes. This 
treatment was reported to the French 
Academy of Medicine, confirmed by tests 
conducted by members of the Academy, 
and approved after discussion. 

This series of exercises seems to destroy 
joint and muscle stiffness, and its effect is 
credited to the temporary reduction of blood 
in the legs. 

How a man can take medicine—particu- 
larly some distasteful drug, such as qui- 
nine—when no water is obtainable, when 
he is unable to swallow a tablet without 
some liquid chaser, or when there are no 
spoons or glasses for taking liquid medicine, 
no doctor at hand to give injections, and 
every man and everything covered with 
infected dirt, which should be avoided, is 
something of a problem. The doctors wish 
to supply officers in the trenches with a few 
simple remedies, such as quinine, cathartics, 
and perhaps morphine for emergency use; 
but the remedies would be worse than use- 
less if they could not be taken easily and 
cleanly. 

One scheme is to put medicine up in 
gelatin sheets, marked into squares, using 
each square as one dose. The gelatin 
tablets readily dissolve in the mouth. 
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Many people tell us 
that this, ourlatest Cata- 
log, is the most remark- 
able book of itskindever | 
published. Notonlyare NOM = 
they delighted at the big’ z 
cash saving and liberal credit 4 
terms but also at the unusual character of 
Sterling Homes. For every one is a model of 
beauty, comfort and convenient arrangement. 
No matter where you live, what type of 
Home you want, or how much you feel disposed 
to invest, you will profit by getting this book. 
You simply can't afford to overlook it. 


Four Important Savings 


First—our Price on Lumber and other Building Mate 
rials is surprisingly low. For we are actual Forest 
and Mill owners selling direct to the consumer 





Second—all Lumber comes measured and cut-to-fit 
That means a tremendous saving in labor cost 
which, as you know, often amounts to more than 
the total cost of materials. 

Third—there is no waste in cutting. Whereas when 
lumber is bought in bulk and sawed by hand, the 
waste approximates 18% 


the time you would ordinarily have the frame work 
sawed and erectex 


Our Credit Offer 


We have done away with the customary cash-in 
full requirement. Our customers make a reasonable 
cash payment and pay balance in small monthly in 
stallments. This Plan enables many a man to buy and 


enjoy his new Home now inste 
ears 


id of waiting several 








| : TEE MIRACLE” —On the 

| $414 Brine ee ete 

STERLING Bui HOMES 
Built 


are measured and cut-to-fit by machinery s... a fact 
which last season produced a thousand Ho 


Our Price includes all Lumber, all “eee ll Hard 
ware, all Paint, Nails, etc everything from the ground 
up, except chimneys. (Blue Prints and Plans included.) 
All material is A No. 1 first class quality Meney promptly 
refunded if goods are not exactly as represented 

As to designs, we believe the most casual glance at the 
photogr raphie reproductions in the Sterling Book will con 
vince anybody that for beauty, comfort and convenience 
Sterling Homes are not to be surpassed at any price 

Sterling Homes are solid, substantial and permanent 
Do not confuse them with portable Houses. We have mill 
and shipping stations in Michigan, Florida, Texas and 
Washington. So regardless of where you live, we can 
guarantee prompt, safe shipment and extremely low price 


Send For This Book 


Tn a single day we 
sometimes receive tw 
thousand requests for 
this Book, “The Fa 
mous Fifty 


Tell us, please, your 
name and home ad 
dress, so we can for 
ward a copy to you 
This Book will present 
some new and decid 
edly interesting ideas 
on Home Building 
and on methods of 
saving money 





Send now — before 
this weekly gets mis 


$6298 ans 


ommodious roome, 


4 closets, bath. Modern in every detail placed. Send postal 
Can be erected in 18 to 25 days. Sell today and your book 
for $628.80 down and $17.50 per month will come by return 


Total price, $1,048 mail. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. N-4. Bay City, Mich. 
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| The Clothcraft Store | 


Chk 


me 





An Idea 
That Grows 


We have great con- 
fidence in paying our 
hard-earned money to 
the makers of Cloth- 
craft All-Wool Clothes 
for men. 

Their patient, 
thorough, scientific 
study of medium-priced 
clothes-making for 
nearly three-quarters 
of a century ts areal 
guaranty that our cus- 
tomers will be satisfied. 


It has made a wonder- 
ful reputation for the 
Clotheraft Shops and 
the clothes produced 
there. 

very year they put 
more real value into 
men’s ready-to-wear 
clothes at $10 to $20. 

Stop at the store to- 
day and let us show you 
the new spring models, 
especially No. 5130 Blue 
Serge at $15.00. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


10 40820 Baty 


toWear 


—~Sr 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


¢ to The Joseph & Feias ( 
and, Ohio. 


620 St. Clair 





the nearest Clotheraft Store 





Ave 
for the Clotheraft Style Prints, a sample of 
the all-wool serge used in Clothcraft “5150 
ne of introduction t« 


and a persona 


| Many of these are now being supplied to 


the British troops. Even this scheme has | 
its objections; so another one is now being | 
tried. The medicines are mixed with some | 
harmless vehicle, such as glycerin, and a 
flavoring extract is added to hide any bad | 
taste and give the mixture a good odor— | 
and, cleverest of all, a harmless drug that 
will make the saliva flow freely and aid in 
swallowing. This preparation is put 
collapsible tubes, such as are used for 
tooth paste and artist's colors. 

No matter what the medicine is, a dose 
consists of a one-inch ribbon of the mixture 
squeezed out of the tube. Thus the officer 
can squeeze a dose of any medicine on the 
tongue of the soldier, and the soldier can 
swallow it readily. 

The sterilization of wounds by means of 
electricity has been tried before, but never 
followed up until its great advantages 
were noticed recently. Antiseptics are used 
freely in treating wounds in this dirty war, 
but often it is difficult to get the anti 
septics down to the roots of a wound. In 
such cases the wounded arm or leg, for 
instance, is placed in a one per cent solu- 


into 


| tion of zinc chloride, which is sufficient to 


take the enthusiasm out of any germs it 
encounters. 

A wire is then placed in the solution, 
another wire attached to a wet sponge on 
the patient’s chest, and a current of 
electricity sent through the wires. The 
zine chloride travels along with the ele 
tricity and follows the course of the wound, 
as’ that is the path of least resistance. In 
this way the antiseptic penetrates to the 
depths of the injury. 

Many schemes are being developed for 
ridding clothing of vermin, as substitutes 
for the remedy used in peace times 
simple cleanliness. Gasoline or kerosene 
rubbed into the seams is the favorite idea. 
A member of the French Academy of 
Medicine, however, has reported a simpler 
scheme, which is good during warm 
weather. 

The soldier is directed to take off his 
clothing and lay it on an ant hill. The ants 
will soon discover the hiding places of the 
lice and capture them with enthusiasm. 


Dollars From Dust 


AVE the useless waste! That is the new 

policy of progressive metal and coal 
mining managers in the United States; and 
it is based on the theory that what is useless 
to-day may become worth much 
to-morrow. Coal screenings, for instance, 
must be carefully saved in piles, which will 


money 


be handy for future use when inventors } 


perfect a practical way of getting valuable 
heat out of them. 

A Pennsylvania coal-mining company is 
applying the idea to the extreme. From its 
anthracite coal mines vast quantities of 
coal have been shipped to market, but 
millions of tons of screenirfgs have accumu- 
lated for many years. These culm piles 
were considered to be worthless, and coal 
ashes and other refuse were dumped on 
them. At the present time, however, the 
very smali sizes of anthracite, down to a 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter, can all be 
sold profitably ; so the company } 
out the culm piles and sifting the old waste 
for salable coal. 

The managers know it will not be long 
before even the fine dust may do good work 
under boilers and sell at a fair figure; 
fore the new culm piles resulting from the 
present sifting operations have 
fully planned to be handy and ir 
shape for selling whenever the 
succeed in making it profitable 

Dust from the chimneys of a copper 
smelter is not now of much value, as a 
general rule, because there is no economical! 
way of recovering the copper, zinc 
and gold in the dust; but great quantities 
of this fluedust are collected in 
smelters, in an attempt to prevent the 
smelter fumes from bothering neighboring 
farmers. The dust is useless and gathers so 
fast that much money is expended in dis 
posing of it. 

A California smelter company has dis- 
covered just how much copper, gold and 
other metals are carried away in flue-dust 
There is enough to make every ton valuable 
if somebody could invent an easy way to 
extract the metals. This company feels con- 
fident that some day an inventor will work 
out a satisfactory process to recover the lost 
values from its dust, and consequently the 
managers are having the useless dust saved 
in convenient piles, awaiting the day wher 
they will become valuable. 
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For months they had planned it. 


it had been the subject of discussion almost every 
evening. 
They had decided to get an automobile—aill/ of their 


own! 


So to town they finally went— prepared to buy. 


Car after car was examined. They favored the 


Overland, but knew of others, and father was deter- 
mined to get the very best for the very least money. 


| 


Their First R 


They saw, and were driven in them all—then— It required so 
like most sensible people, they ordered —an Overland. steering column wl 
Next came the big initial thrill — that first ride! car were so simple 


om ° . . 5 > $ > 
It was wonderful. They all fairly beamed with joy. lhe long undet 
such cushioned smc 


Father drove—and 
he drove with the ease Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 26. 
and skill of a veteran. Made in U.S. A.” 
Uhe Overland is so The Willys-Overland Company, Toled:; 
simple to drive —any- ’ a 
one can handle it. The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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ide 


d so little attention. The buttons on the 
n wi » hich started, stopped and lighted the 
mple and accessible. 


indet ‘slung rear springs made it ride with 
othness. There was so much solid 
comfort. Everything 
was so convenient and 
practical. 
», Ohio And in that first 
ride father knew that 
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he had selected that which had given him the great- 
est motor car value for the very least amount of money. 


That “first ride” has shown a better life to hun- 
dreds of thousands of American families. 


Possibly you have your first ride still coming. If 
so, see our dealer and have it in a brand-new Overland. 


See him to-day. Buy an Overland and save money. 


“Do it now.” 


Model 80—$1075 


Model 81— $850 


U. 8. Prices f. o. 6. Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Prices f. o. 6. Hamilton, Ont 
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A Word to 
Those Learned in the Law 


Right an’ wrong’s so close together 
That those ‘‘learn-ed in the law’’ 
Know the line that runs betwixt 'em 
Ain't an easy one to draw. 

Ef the co'te please, men are human; 


So it can't be very far 

From the judge's Ne I reckon, 
To the pris'’ner at the bar. 

Heed the counsel of yo’ pipe, Judge, 
Let the kindness it imparts 


Temper Justice found in law books 
With mercy found in hearts. 


ERHAPS you, too, turning the 

pages of some law book, have 
chanced upon the gray ashes that fell 
from some “studious” pipe. 


Shall we say that the points of the law 
were seen less clearly for the smoke that arose 
from its well-seasoned bow]? 

Shall we deny the inspiration of good to- 
bacco its share of the credit in deciding some 
fine point of law? 


And perchance, those ashes once were 
full of the friendliness that 


Nature puts into VELVET. 


And who knows but what 
one of those slow-burning, 
ragrant pipes of VELVET 
fragrant pipes of VELVET 
gave Justice an opportunity 
to lift her bandage, 
and to brush aside 
a tear of human 
sympathy? 

VELVET, the Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco,Kentucky's 
Burley de Luxe, with an 


aged-in-the-wood mellow- 
ness, comes in 


10c Tins 








5c Metal-Lined Bags 
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| he was able to get backing. 
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CONSIDER THE CALF 


April 5, 1915 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“T’ve got some Al cows myself,”’ re- 
marked Jim, dry in the throat. 

And an hour later he had sold his nine 
thousand head at an advance of two dollars, 
Flannigan to take delivery. 

With eighteen thousand dollars to pay 
his debts and operate on, he felt better and 
went back to New Mexico and bought 
seven thousand yearlings. For this venture 
He trailed 


| them up into the Panhandle in the depth of 


cold weather, crossing the river on sanded 


| ice, and disposed of them in small lots. His 


net profit was forty-three thousand dollars. 
After that he stopped speculating and 
bought a ranch of his own. Today he is 
worth easily half a million and has become 
a strong conservative. 

Opportunities like that seldom offer now, 
because the cattle industry has been put on 
a stable basis. It is thoroughly organized, 
like any other business, and no such wide 
margins of profit are open to the plunger. 
Today, by range feeding and watchful care, 
a cowman can figure accurately what the 
outlook is from season to season. 

The business today simply won't permit 
of the old slipshod methods. The high- 
handed, reckless extravagance of the cattle 
baron is gone, driven out. That cowmen 
are still grossly careless and prodigal can- 
not be denied. No other industry— not 
even excepting agriculture or cotton rais- 


| ing—has produced such wasteful methods. 


| viduals and companies and municipalities 


However, they are improving all the time, 
and the successful cattle raiser today keeps 
as close an eye on the details of his business 
as the manager of a store. 


Absent-Minded Bill 


Speaking of careless methods reminds me 
of what happened when a prosperous firm 
of Texas cowmen dissolved partnership in 
1908. 

“Bill,” said one, ‘I’ve just been to the 
bank and we are short sixteen thousand 
dollars of what we figured.” 

A shade of anxiety crossed his partner's 
face. 

“Ts that so? Gee, that’s running into 
money. Where has it gone to?” 

They sifted the mystery for several 
hours. Although doing a million-dollar 
business annually, the two kept only brief 
memoranda, carrying everything “in their 
heads.”” Nothing developed to account for 
the shortage. 

Next they went over their deposits with 
the cashier of the bank. 

“Bill,” came the query at the end of a 
harrowing hour, ‘“‘what did you ever do 
with that check for those heifers?” 

Bill was plainly nonplused. ‘‘ Why,” said 
he, “didn’t I bank that?” 

A scrutiny of their account showed that 
he had not. What, then, had become of it? 
Neither could remember the check beyond 
its receipt when the heifers were turned 
over to the buyer. They hunted for three 
days. At the end of that time it was dis- 
covered in the hip pocket of an old pair of 
overalls Bill had left in the chuckwagon 
after the roundup. Sixteen thousand dol- 
lars had been wandering round for two 
months in the bedding of one of the cow- 
boys, who used the overalls for a pillow. 
Yet there is no better cowman in America 
than Bill, and he has made a comfortable 
fortune. What he might have done if 
gifted with a capacity for close manage- 
ment cannot be computed, for the law of 
compensation might then have operated 
to rob him of the courage and resourceful- 
ness that made his success. 

About a week ago an inquiry reached me 
as to what the difference is between the 
price the butcher pays for a carcass and his 
total receipts from it. That is like guessing 
how old is Ann. Every time a roar goes up 
about meat people ask that, and it is im- 
possible of computation, because the per- 
centage will vary with rent, delivery to 
customers, and purely local conditions. 

Yet a second query suggests itself: Did 
you ever see a butcher accumulate great 
wealth? When he does he is the sort of in- 
dividual who would succeed at picking cot- 
ton. The butcher’s margin of profit is 
small. An inquiry into what the packer’s 
profit is does not fall within the scope of 
this article. But just here it seems oppor- 
tune to observe that no organization on 
earth seems capable of doing its work more 
efficiently than that of the packers. Indi- 


have tried to compete and failed. The 
process of turning out beef for the public 
cannot be done better or by more econom- 
ica! methods. The packers have reduced it 
to an exact science. 

Take municipal ventures. The first 
municipal abattoir and reduction plant to 
be established in the United States is lo- 
cated at Paris, Texas. It was designed pri- 
marily far city service, and no effort is 
made to pickle or cure meat. The city sim- 
ply undertakes the performance of inspec- 
tion service, the actual slaughtering, cold 
storage and delivery to the meat cutter. 
The title of the product remains in the 
butcher all the way, from the time the live- 
stock stand in the pen until they are deliv- 
ered in the shop, ready for sale. 

“There is no saving to the people in 
prices,” said Mayor McCuistion. “Our 
plant was built in the interest of whole- 
some meat, and we get it. The question of 
revenue is not an issue. Our schools pro- 
duce no revenue; but we cannot do without 
them. 

“Later I expect to see the abattoir do 
more than serve the butcher shops, for we 
will soon have completed improvements 
that will equip the plant to render every 
service now performed by the packing 
houses. We will notify the farmers to bring 
their livestock to us and we will kill and 
cure, instead of their continuing the prim- 
itive methods of slaughtering animals 
on the farm in the winter season only. 
Throughout the country generally live- 
stock can be killed and cured on the farm 
only during the winter months, and even 
then the uncertainty of temperature in the 
South entails big loss. You can readily see 
what an economy could be effected— hogs 
ready for slaughter in June or July would 
not have to be kept and fed until the weather 
was right. 

“Finally, our plant will encourage the 
raising of stock sufficient to produce the 
meat for home use on every farm in this 
section. Farmers have been raising cotton 
und grain‘to the exclusion of everything 
else, buying the necessities for their tables. 
The municipal abattoir will enable them to 
raise their meat at home and save money. 


The Day of Cheaper Cuts 


As for municipal abattoirs reducing the 
price to the consumer, he thinks the only 
way that could be brought about would be 
for the various municipalities to buy the 
stock on foot, slaughter and sell to the 
butchers, or go into the market business 
themselves. 

It is obvious that such an undertaking 
would be too complex to warrant hope of 
success. And there is no denying that.a 
municipally operated plant could not per- 
form all the service of a packing house as 
cheaply as the packers. Nor is it conceiv- 
able that any reduction they might bring 
about in beef prices would offset the ex- 
pense of their upkeep to the public. 

All our milling round in search of a key 
to cheaper beef must end with the calf and 
cheaper cuts. Cheaper cuts! Let that sink 
in. Time was when practically all Amer- 
icans demanded only the best cuts. The 
housewife and her Old Man seemed una- 
ware of the existence of any but sirloin and 
porterhouse, and no matter what their cir- 
cumstances they had to have meat of the 
best quality on their table. Two dollars in 
the treasury and forty of debts, but when it 
came to steak their order was invariably 
“A good sirloin.” 

And eat less meat? Perish the thought! 
That might do very well for benighted for- 
eigners, but the American stomach de- 
manded flesh. Such was our attitude until 
a few hard setbacks sobered us somewhat. 

Of course that form of extravagance was 
reprehensible, against common sense and 
the first principles of thrift. Yet somehow 
one finds it hard to condemn it, for the 
spirit of ‘‘ Nothing's too good for me”’ is so 
typical of America. As a national failing it 
gets us into trouble at times, but to pre- 
cisely that spirit we owe the motive power 
for our unparalleled achievements. They 
are more prudent in Europe, and the people 
eat and dress according to their purses and 
their station in life; but on the other hand 
they believe over there that the Lord 
created certain families to be superior to 
and apart from the rest of humanity. 

The trend recently has been toward a 
lower consumption of meat and cheaper cuts. 
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“So you got your fire-insurance 
policy?” 
“Yes, in the Hartford, as you 


advised.” 
“That's good. Now I suppose 


you'll never think about fire 
again. 


“Why should 1?” 


“You don’t want to have a fire, 
do you?” 

“| should say not!” 

“Well, don’t you know that 


the Hartford not only in- 
sures you against fre, but 
also helps you prevent it? 

‘The agent started to say some- 
thing about that, but | was 
in a hurry and—” 

“You'd better go back and 
hear what he has to Say. 
It’s worth listening to. The 
Hartford is making a cam- 
paign for fire prevention. 
Their experts will investi- 
gate any ae ag a Hart- 
ford policy-holder puts up 
to them and advise the best 
means of fire prevention. 

“You don’t say! Well, | want 
to know more about that. 

“Then talk to the agent or 
write to Hartford for their 
booklet, ‘Fire Insurance 
and Fire Prevention.’ It’s 
mighty interesting.” 

“Thanks. I will.” 

Perhaps you would like to read 


this booklet. The coupon 
will bring it. 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 


Company, 


Hartford” Conn. 





COUPON —SIGN—TEAR OFF — MAIL 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
P-.4 Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen:—-Send me “Fire Insurance and 
Fire Prevention,” your booklet suggesting 
ways of preventing fires. 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
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They are just as nutritious; well cooked, 
they are as palatable; and they mean a 
forty per cent lop off the meat bill. Where 
butchers used to have shanks left hanging 


on the hook they now have loins. Uncle 
Sam is learning. 
However, population grows swiftly 


There is bound to be a heavy influx from 
Europe when the captains and the kings 
have finished their work, and our herds 
must be increased to keep pace with swell- 
ing demands. So our best bet after all is 
the calf. 

In 1910 the Arizona border country was 
blighted by drought. Thousands of cattle 
lay down to die. One day I found a tiny 
calf in the Ajos, bawling above its dead 
mother, and took him up on my horse and 
carried him across the saddle to the ranch. 
Arrived there, he began to paw with his 
front feet against the horse’s neck and I 
was thrown about five yards, the calf alight- 
ing on top. We put him on a milch cow and 
he grew lustily. 

“Shucks,” said the disgusted cook, who 
was assigned to look after him, “‘all that 
work for a ornery calf! He ain’t worth it.” 

But every time I eat a steak nowadays I 
am moved to think he was. 


Heating With Fans 


LECTRIC fans—the same little electric 

fans that are such a comfort on a 
muggy day in summer 
cold-weather use as emergency heaters on 
excessively cold days in winter. The idea 
is to put a sort of forced draft on the 
heating system and make it do extra work. 
In a house heated by steam or hot-water 
radiators, for instance, the electric fan is 
placed on the floor and its blow is directed 
on the radiator. 

The effect is the same as increasing the 
size of the radiator, for the heated air is 
rapidly displaced with colder air and the 
heat snaked out of the radiator at top speed. 
It means keeping the furnace fire hotter 
than usual, for it is a forced-draft proposi- 
tion all round; but it has a real value for 
emergencies. 

To some extent the same effect can be 
obtained with a hot-air heating system by 
putting the fan where it will blow air faster 
into the cold-air intake of the furnace. 


Secrets of Health 
HENEVER any group of people living 


in one locality, or engaged in one oc- 
cupation, show unusually good health or 
unusually bad health, doctors are keenly 
interested; because if the cause can be 
discovered there may be secrets disclosed 
that will aid in the world effort to increase 
the span of life. 

Professor Metchnikoff’s studies of the 
longevity of certain groups of Bulgariar 
peasants have been of great practical value 
to physicians everywhere; and the study of 
beriberi among Orientals has disclosed the 
dangers of too-limited diet, deficient ir 
some essentials of food, which had never 
before been definitely understood. The 
excessive meat diet of the Eskimos has 
come in for study; while a recent Scotch 
investigation, which has attracted wide 
attention, was based on the apparent 
greater prevalence of cancer among Scotch 
people who lived in districts where coal is 
burned. 

The officers of the American Navy have 
been pointed out as a remarkably healthful 
class by Dr. L. L. Von Wedekind, com- 
manding the Hospital Ship Solace; and he 
has advanced as the explanation, the fact 
that these officers drink distilled water 
when on sea duty. The health records of 
the navy show that the officers are re 
markably free from old-age or prematurs 
old-age troubles. 

Blood-pressure tests show such fine fig- 
ures among the officers that Doctor Von 
Wedekind declares navy officers to be youths 


at sixty-five years. Blood pressure increases 


with advancing age, and high blood press- 
ure for one’s years indicates abnormal 
conditions, though not necessarily serious 
conditions. 

The navy officers give figures rather under 
the normal. Hardening of the arteries, the 
old-age disease, is markedly absent in the 
navy; and in 1913 there was only one death 
from apoplexy among all the officers. 

On board navy vessels distilled water is 
used almost exclusively, and Doctor Von 


are now having a | 


Wedekind’s studies have convinced him | 


that this is the expianation. 








EVENING 


Wouldn’t You Like 
To Be With Them? 


NY WHERE along the byways and highways, 

far out into the open country which invites 

the red-blooded, freedom-seeking man, you will 
find the invigorating, joy-giving 1915 


Once you own an Indian, the spirit of life tingles in your 
veins — the exhilaration of power thrills you —the world lies 
before you to explore. The joys of touring are yours. 

Beyond the hills lie the long, sloping valley, the broad 
plains, the mountain retreats, the winding ribbon of the 
challenging road. The rhythmic purr of the Indian engine 
bespeaks unlimited power, speed, endurance. The gentle 
resiliency of the famous Cradle Spring Frame imparts a com- 
fort, ease, luxury and buoyancy that knows no parallel. 

Responding to your every touch, the Indian goes where 


you will with that mechanical ease and precision that have 


given it, for over 14 years, popular international preference. 
Indian Holds World’s Economy Record 


H. Cameron, riding a 7 H.P. stock Indian Twin, covered 
1.2 miles on half a gallon of gasoline on Feb. !7 at 
Sacramento, under F. A. M. sanction. 


( 


2,800 Indian dealers—everywhere assure overnight ‘service — anywhere. 


Beautiful 1915 Catalog on request. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
701 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations 
San Francisco Atlanta 


Kansas City 


Melbeurne 


Minneapolis 
London 


Chic ago 
Dallas oronto 





—/ 1915 Indian Big Twin 

“Stes One Speed $225, Two Speed $260, Three Speed $275 

The fullest measure of motorcy¢ le advancement is summed 
up in these Nine Big 1915 Indian Innovations: 


Lightweight Model Gear Shifting Lever Dual Clutch Control 
Heavy Duty Clutch Three-Speed Gear New Magneto 
Neutral Countershaft New Indian Starter Vanadium Steel Construction 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Who rides in the other 
four or six seats of a five 
or seven passenger touring 
car? 

Mother, son, daughter 
and friends. 


alfer 


Could you guess it from 
most of the automobile advertising you see? 


No, it talks to one person only—the owner. 


It talks stroke and bore, gear and transmis- 
sion, fours and sixes—an intricate maze of 
automobile technicalities. 


g To mother and daugh- 


ter—with few exceptions— 
it all means nothing except 
the ** bore’’—they get that 


Mother all right! 


And confidentially many 
fathers and sons tell us that it doesn’t mean as 
much to them as the automobile manufacturer 
seems to think it does. 

The idea of s¢Ais appeal is just to talk 
humanly and in plain English about the 
Chalmers motor car, and to 

address the appeal to the 

entire family—to everyone 

who is to ride in the car 

which you buy—why not? 


Now, mother, let us start 


Ferien with you. In the first place, 
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you want a car that is safe, 
one that you know puts 
your children and friends 
beyond the possibility of 
danger in so far as con- 
struction and strength can 
do it. ? 


Li 4 


Next, you want a car in which you can ride 
comfortably; then one whose beauty and rep- 
utation give it standing with your friends and 
make you happy and proud. 


Is this not so! 


Now, daughter, how about you? 


You not only want a car 
that is beautiful, but one 
that is smart and modern, 
and that appeals strongly to 
your young girl and young 


Daughter men friends. 


You want it to be able to 
go a bit faster than mother might demand (if 
necessary )—and you would be glad to know 
that it was simple enough to run yourself if 
you should want to. 


And son, what for you? Speed possibilities, 


though that doesn’t mean that you are going 
to use It as a racer, 

But you would like to 

know that it cav go 60 or 70 

miles an hour if it has to. 


Then you want one sim- 
ple enough that you can 
“fool with it’’ yourself. 


DEevPOAt, 

















You like to work on the 
inside of a car, and it is a 
mighty profitable thing for 
you to do. 





The smaller children just 
want acar to ““go riding in”’ 
in comfort, and one that 
isn’t waiting by the roadside for repairs. 


The Boys 


And, father, lord of the household, holder 
of the purse string, what for you? 


b&b) 

We know that you want mother satisfied and 
daughter too, and you are glad to have son 
pleased if he doesn’t in- 
dulge in scorching foolish- 
Ness, 

And if he learns to repair 
‘ and run the car properly it 

“Baby will ‘help keep down the 


upkeep cost. 





Whether you know much about a car or 
little, you know that the matter of upkeep 
is the serious thing about a motor car, and not 
the “‘first cost.’ 


Too light cars that save a few dollars in a 
season on gasoline and oil, 
might cost several hundred 
In repairs. 






Too heavy cars that cost 
nothing for repairs might 
+e be) 4 > 

eat up tires, gasoline and 


Mich.U.¢ S.A. 
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Mr. Chalmers personally 
recommends our ‘Light 
Six’’ car at $1650 as the 
most economical car on the 
market today in its class. 
We also make a “New 
— Six” at $1400 and a“ Master 
Six’’ at $2400, which give 
you all the range you weed to buy the very 
best motor car that you can get, from the stand- 
point of beauty, construction, safety and power. 





And, we believe, much more economical to 
run than amy of them. 

It is not the purpose of 
this advertisement to give 
technical specifications and 
descriptic ms of these cars. 

The only way to decide 
which car you prefer is to 
see them all. 





$2400 


We wish we could show you through the 
Chalmers factory, for we have never failed to 
sell anyone who has seen the Chalmers made. 

But if this is not possible the only way we 
can show you the Chalmers 1s at your nearest 
Chalmers dealer’s. 

He will be glad to show 
you the Chalmers and tell 
you all you may want to 
know about it, or we will 
be glad to send you com- 
plete descriptive literature 








on request, 
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man disfigure your house and 
walk and ruin your lawn every 
time he delivers coal. 
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RUSSIA'S STAKE IN THE WAR 








(Continued from Page 13) 


The court was largely German, as an in- 
cident happening early in the war showed. 
The Czar went to the front three months 
after war was declared, taking his retinue 
with him. Somebody in the city of Vilna 
inquired of a neighbor in an assemblage: 

“Who is the third gentleman on the left 
of His Majesty?” 

“Baron Osten-Sacken, of the 
Horse.” 

“* And who is the gentleman at his side?”’ 

“Count Manteufel, Master of the Hunt. 
And the others are Count Fredericks, 
Marshal of the Court; Baron Korff, Master 
and Baron von Korning, 
Chief Aide-de-Camp.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the astonished on- 
looker, “‘the Czar has all the German 
prisoners with him!” 

They were the people who had consti- 
tuted the court and spread their Teutonic 
influence over it through many years. 
Through the country their predominance 
was no less obvious. They were put in fre- 
quently as overseers of large estates; and 
they compelled the peasant to do that 
which went against his grain more than 
anything else—which was to work 

Under the iron discipline of the German 
the peasant was made to observe something 
like regular hours for toil, and he got little 
for the sacrifice. With his very great native 
keenness he observed in an objective way 
the German exerting his authority over 
him; and, with his native absence of initia- 
tive, he allowed the German to collect the 
fruits of that exertion. The Russian land- 
lord engaged them as overseers because 
they could get more work out of the peas- 
ants than he himself could command. 


Master 


Russia's Dream Coming True 


When the Germans themselves owned 
ground they secured peasant service at 
an extremely low wage. While traveling 
through the country, even I could observe 
mute evidence of the difference in the 
racial capabilities. In the same town, prop- 
erty owned by Germans was terraced, 
curbed, hedged, and decorated with formal 
flower gardens. Across the street the land 
of the Russian straggled with bright-colored 
flowers growing among weeds. The ground 
sagged, curbless, toward the road, and the 


| houses were not distinguished by a marked 


| partment: 


| Siberia, At 


aspect of cleanness. 

“‘We say to those peasants sometimes,” 
said an Englishman in my railroad com- 
‘Why don’t you fix your places 
up too?’ But they shrug their shoulders 
and walk away with the childlike, ingra- 
tiating smile they have.” 

Still, the peasant, in his shrewdness, 
watched the German get the better of him; 
and though his Slavie nature did not take 
action against the situation, it registered 
a hurt and smoldering resentment against 
the Teutonic efficiency. The Russian is as 
slow as the forces of Nature; and yet occa- 
sionally he strikes a red-hot blow. I knew 
before the Frenchman told me how the 
country would feel about that proposition 
of the English. 

“Russia can deal single-handed with 
Germany,” the narrator continued. 

That is what the minister said to the 
English guest and that is what he may have 
thought, though the Frenchman and I both 
doubted it. Skill and efficiency can hold out 
against a great many hordes of determined 
but haphazard fighters from the Caucasus 
and the coal regions and the Black Sea ant 
any_rate, the member of the 
government of Russia did not spurn an offer 
from England; so he exercised his native 


| diplomatic faculty of appearing as though it 





| from the picture of old Peter the Great 


were a matter of no very great consequence 
to him. 

“What would Russia regard as a sufli- 
cient--a just—token of friendship?” the 
English statesman inquired tentatively. 

**Russia,”’ answered the Russian, “ would 
be pleased to have an open port.” He said 
this as though it were a brand-new senti- 
ment never expressed in history before. 
“Russia would like to be left undisturbed 
by the West to secure her just reward of 
conquest; to command that which she has 
a right to command; to take that which 
she has twice won— Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles.” 

The Englishman bowed slightly,. as 
though he were receiving a compliment. 
They involuntarily began to move away 





beforewhich they had unconsciously paused. 
The movement he had started centuries 
before seemed about to be consummated 
then. That, however, was seven years ago. 
All of the intervening time Russia had 
been waiting, with her stately patience, 
and England had been able to maintain her 
prestige without a struggle. The French- 
man said that the compact was further 
solemnized by some additional verbal 
pledges at a subsequent meeting with the 
English diplomatist. 

My informant belongs, of course, to a 
nation noted for its dramatic sense. I offer 
the conversation for what it is worth—a 
contribution of something that will perhaps 
never go into the recorded history of the 
world, a bit of narrative which may not be 
authentic in all details, and yet something 
that I, who have the silent and intangible 
confirmation of background, believe, in the 
main. So many other things told to me by 
this friend of diplomatists are now leaking 
out in one-line dispatches that I am coming 
to take his observations as the true word. 

The last person to interview for the truth 
is a diplomat. You get his name and no in- 
formation. Talk to his best friend and you 
get the truth if he can trust you to with- 
hold his name. It is a wonderful thing to 
see history in the making and to observe 
how different it is from what it is recorded 
to be. 

I have cited sufficient evidence of Eng- 
land’s success in keeping Russia from the 
sea. To get into the country I had been 
obliged to go almost to the north pole. The 
purser on that trip told me of a time when 
my very boat had once stuck in the river 
on its way into the 
Libau was at the moment of our conversa- 
tion as tight shut as the vodka shops, with 
the German fleet sitting in the outer vesti- 
bule. The little war vessels and tugs of 
Denmark were bustling about the blue bay, 
as busy and as quarrelsome-looking as 
housewives on a Monday morning. 

“All this,” I said reflectively, “makes 
pleasant traveling for a reporter. I thought 
the passion of England was to keep Russia 
from acquiring a seaport that one can get 
into without passing through something 
under the absolute control of somebody 
else.’ . 

“She hasn’t been so particular for a num- 
ber of years. She has known she would 
have to fight for her life against Germany.” 

“Then England really egged on Russia 
to fight?” 

“That's what my friend, Count Witte, 
says. He has narrow eyes. One day we 
were talking about something, and he said 
suddenly in a confidential voice: 
do you think of this war?’ I said: ‘Why, I 
don’t know. What do you think?’ ‘Do 
you believe there is anything in it for Rus- 
sia?’ said Witte. ‘I don’t. I believe this is 
England's war. They incited Russia to it. 
In ten years Russia will be fighting Eng- 
land.’”’ 

I felt, at the time, that the remark 
sounded far-fetched and doubted it, just 
as I doubted that the Czar had asked the 
Kaiser to refer their differences to The 
Hague. Just the other day, however, word 
reached here that the British Ambassador, 
at a public banquet in Petrograd, had 
taken occasion to defend his country against 
a campaign, openly carried on in Odessa, 
Moscow and the capital, to break the alli- 
ance of the Czar and King George. The 
man named as chief conspirator was Count 
Witte. It made me wonder whether, some 
day, the facts of our long conversation 
would begin to be rumored also. 


Through War to Liberty 


The point of it all, however, was the im- 
plication that Russia was instigated to 
fight, as opposed to my deep-seated feeling 
that she wished to do so. The feeling did 
not come from any contagion of impression 
caught from the peasant walking heroically 
out to die. 

In Russia, moreover, 2 human motive 
seems to be at the heart of the disaster. 
From the mouths of diplomats you would 
never get a statement of anything except 
their affection for their little sister, Servia. 
The Prime Minister had a few remarks to 
make about this. 

began interviewing workmen in the 
shops and asked scores of them, through 
an interpreter: ““‘Why do you men go to 
fight?"’ They returned but one answer. 


port of Petrograd. | 


‘What | 
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| ceding the mobilization in August, 


| lutionary intent. 
| in the history of Russia had the autocracy 


; were 


| chief beneficiaries; 
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It had to do with the Russo-Japanese War 
and the fact that a revolution followed it, 
in which they got greater constitutional 
rights. The Duma was the basic word in 
every answer. Their legislative body was, 
to them, the final result of the war preced- 
ing, and they felt that the present strife 
would bring greater power to them. 

There had been popular uprisings pre- 
and 
labor unions had been forming with revo- 
Report has it that never 


been so close to tottering. German leaders, 
according to some, instigated the demo- 
cratic movement. At any rate, the work- 
ingmen of Russia think they are fighting to 
further it, and the government is frantically 


| seizing the opportunity to reinstate itself. 


Russia’s subtle intrigue of centuries came 
to a dénouement in July, when the Arch- 
duke was murdered. Shops in Petrograd 
idle, while the workmen were on 
strike, tearing up the stones in the streets. 
Russia has a strong feeling for her Slavic 
kinspeople; but, while protecting those in 
Servia with one hand, she wrote frantically 
to her ambassador in Paris. Word came 
that France would fight; Russia remem- 
bered her seven-year-old agreement with 
England, and she knew that, at worst, 
England did not dare oppose the Czar. 

iere was another chance at the sea, and 
Russia, for the first time in the effort, was 
backed by the nations that had always op- 
posed her. Most of all, however, there was 
the opportunity to force popular attention 
on an outside foe. Nothing would so quickly 
quell the internal unrest as a foreign men- 
ace. The war party hired rooters to march 
through the streets of Moscow, clamoring 
to fight. The long patience of Russia was 
flaming into enthusiasm. She was about 
to strike one of her red-hot blows. 


The Czar’s Efforts for Peace 


The Czar and his throne were to be the 
i but the emperor has 
always been a man for peace. Whether he 
did not see his advantage or hesitated to 
take it, he is known to have written the 
Kaiser suggesting The Hague Tribunal as 
a referee, even after his ministers had 
written warlike messages and troops had 
been mobilized. His wish did not prevail. 
A bridge was blown up. The troops of the 
empire crossed the frontier. The war be- 
gan and the Czar went to the front. Sick- 


| ened by the scenes there and feverish from 


| vitch is all that stands between him 


the stress of living always in the shadow 
of his German wife’s misery, this man 

whom his Prime Minister calls “‘the most 
obstinate person in Russia’’—said he was 


| | going to stop the war. 


Some peace measures were drawn up 
thereafter, and of these the Grand Duke 
Nikolai Nikolaievitch heard. He was at 


| the front in Poland, but he thought it worth 
| while to leave the command and hurry to 


Petrograd. He is the second cousin of the 


| Czar and he belongs to a collateral branch 


The little Czare 
and 
the succession to the throne. He burst into 
the Winter Palace and, without the assist 
ance of the wild-eyed attendants, made for 
the Czar. 

“There can be no such thing as peace,” 
he said categorically. “‘ Attempt to establish 
it and the army goes with me. I control it, 
and in three weeks I shall be Czar.” 

The Emperor enjoys his position and is 
reactionary at heart. His great ambition 
is the succession of his little son. If he did 
not see it before, he realized then that his 
decreasing power could be resuscitated by 
concentration of the people on an outside 
foe. Before the war broke out it was not 


of the Romanoff house. 


| safe for the Czar to go into the streets. 
| Now he may walk abroad and receive noth 
| ing but adulation from his subjects. 


drowning man grasps at any straw, and so 
with a sinking autocracy. 

With all the years of finessing in the Bal- 
kans, and in Persia, India and Turkey, the 
immediate motive, as ever in a great crisis, 
was simple. Let Russia win, and she 
thought her autocracy would be stronger 
than in the days of its strength. But the 
workingman thinks not. He says, let 
Russia win, and it will mean more rights 
for him. He will then be in a position to 
command. One of the large questions is 


| Which of them knows what he is talking 


about— the autocracy or the workingman? 
The answer will be heard round the world 
After making a tour of more than a score 
cf workshops I have a perfectly secure 
feeling as to what the answer will be 
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What better combination than 
Raisins add a delicious con- 
fection-like flavor plus a wonderful 
They make countless 
other plain foods immensely more 
palatable. They add healthful vim 
to many dishes that are just “tasties” 


Sun-Maid Raisins cost but five 
eighths as much as eggs, yet eggs 
have less than one-half the food 
Beans furnish only half the 
energy. And these raisins, costing 
one-half as much as lamb chops, are 


Ten foods that you use on your 
table almost daily, provide fewer 


Try Sun-Maid Raisin sauce for 
Serve Sun-Maid Raisins 
stewed, with cream. Use Sun-Maids 
with the lighter ready-cooked cereals, 

Add them to your puddings, to 
your cookies, cakes and bread. 
Serve more Sun-Maid Raisin pies, 
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raisin bread, baked after a prize recipe wh! 
we furnish 

You can probably get it trom your baker, 
labeled as below, 

Bread can't be made more delicious, and 
no bread is more health- 
ful. Absolutely digestible. 
Mildly laxative. Try a loaf 
today. 
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Sun-Maid Raisins are sun-cured 
California grapes —the finest that 
grow, sweet, tender, delicious 
kinds too delicate to ship. We select 
from the cream of California's mat 
velous crop. When finished thes 
raisins are delicious — pure morsels 
of concentrated nutriment. 

To be sure you get Sun Maids 
simply see that you buy your raisins 
in the pac kage here illustrated. 








Any dealer can supply you. If he 
hasn't them now he can easily get 
them by sending to his pbber 

There are three kinds: Seeded 
(seeds extracted); Seedless (from 
seedless grapes); Cluster (on stems, 
not seeded) to serve as dessert with 
nuts. 
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Dr. Wiley says: 
‘Neglected Teeth are more dangerous 
than smallpox.”’ 


See Good Housekeeping — March, 1915 —p. 324. 


Dr. Osler says: 
‘Oral hygiene, the hygiene of the 
mouth—there is not one single thing 
more important to the public in the 
whole range of hygiene.’’ 
See Dental Hygiene —p. 3. 


Dr. Richard Grady (Dental Surgeon at U. S. 
— Academy, Annapolis) says: 


‘The tooth-brush drill is as needful 
any gymnastic exercise. 


See Dental Hygiene — p. 5. 


N. Y. Sun says: 


*’Peeth bad — boy bad.’ 


Interview with Mr. 
President 


C. D. HILLES, formerly Sec’y to 
Paft and now President N. Y. Juvenile 


Association. July 8, 1914. 


e N. Y. Times says: 
‘* Bad teeth are playing havoe with the 
troops. No soldier is any better than 
his teeth.” December 20, 1914. 
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The democratic spirit is spreading over that 
one-seventh of the earth’s surface which 
happens to be governed by an autocracy. 
One day, after this cruel war is over, the fur 
is going to fly in Russia. That is the time 
when the real, the world significance of 
the war will manifest itself. Little groups 
of diplomats make their little intrigues 
by which one group of people, slightly 
yellower and fairer in type than another, 
is prohibited from the control of the sea 
bordering onitsown land. Statesmen ple dge 
their Western men and women, according 
to the habits of diplomats, to do some- 
thing or other in Persia, and to let a govern- 
ment have something else in the Balkans 


| if that government will promise, on de- 


| questions. 


mand, to send its men thousands of miles 
to die in defense of the other nation’s 
coaling station. Meantime the men who 
are to be sacrificed do not know that such 
a compact exists. 

Governments can rear their toy edifices 
for a brief period in the flow of time. They 
can push back what they call a group of 
barbarians into a given area, and give, as a 
perfectly good reason for killing millions of 
men, the fact that a certain Teutonic race 
cannot be surrounded by Slavs. 


The Hope of the Peasant 


An editor once said to me that it was 
profitable at times to send women on inter- 
views because they thought of such fool 
i When intervie wing a German 


| official in Berlin recently 1 had the pleasure 





of springing one of these. He gave asa 
reason for the war the fact that Germany 
could not be surrounded by Slavic states; 
and I said: “Why?” He answered with a 
patronizing gesture that deprecated my 
absence of intelligence; but | still do not 
know why this is impossible. What is a 
Slav, and why must not one of another race 
marry him? 

I can think of some very charming at- 
tributes that might result from the union 
of Slavic and Teutonic blood. In a racial 
amalgamation of Slav and Anglo-Saxon I 
can conceive that to the Anglo-Saxon 
might go some of the advantages. In my 
long and difficult tour I found no reason 
why the races are restricted by imaginary 
boundaries, and only their gold is inter- 
national. It is a diplomatist-made world 
over there in Europe. Still, in the long run, 
the significance of this war is not going to 
be dictated by the Archduke, but by Ivan 
Ivanovitch and by his neighbor, Michael 
Narodny. 

What does it mean to them? That is the 
question which will shake the world. What 
are they in it for and what underlying 
principle got them there? They are not 
fighting for an open port—they do not need 
one. They do not give their lives because 
Belgium has been invaded—they do not 
know a word about it. They are not fight- 
ing for a constitution—they could not use 
one. 

The way their attention was enlisted was 
through the priest. When the autocracy 
decided to go to war it got in touch with its 
churches. From every pulpit in the empire 
issued the word that Russia had been in- 
vaded and the Little Father threatened. 
Michael Narodny and his friends were, at 
that time, pretty consistently drunk, with 
sober intervals only during service on 
Sundays. They caught the statement, with 
its further message that they were to come 
round the next day to enlist in a Holy War 
for which they would receive the blessing 
of the priest. 

In a passion of religious enthusiasm 
Michael went to the market place, where 
he mobilized with his neighbors and re- 
ceived the blessing. A few hours later they 
were all on board a train for a concentra- 
tion camp. Those of Michael's —— 
who escaped the message in church heard 


| of it in the market place, where the priest 
| stood ringing the bell of summons. Those 


beyond its reach heard of it through the 


| afternoon tour of the priest, which he made 


| ona furry pony, with his long hair hanging 
| below his round hat. 


Day after day little groups congregated 
round the priest and his bell on the public 
square. Evening after evening these little 
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groups departed from their villages, never 
to return. They went in brand-new, clay- 
colored, long-skirted uniforms and with the 
blessing of the priest. They went to defend 
their emperor, who was the head of the 
church; and on such an errand, with such 
a sanction, it was a benefaction to die. 

Secure of a just, heavenly reward, they 
marched into those trenches and stretched 
themselves in their clay-colored uniforms 
on the clay-colored ground. Once ir those 
trenches no German soldier-craft can get 
them out. Many of them will lie there 
until the Judgment Day. They fought 
and died for their highest spiritual con- 
viction and, therefore, in a more exalted 
attitude of mind than the diplomatists who 
made the situation that sent them to the 
front. 

Only one tempor: il consideration in- 
fluenced the peasant’s point of view: he 
heard that he would be richer after this 
war. Riches, to him, are computable onl) 
in terms of land. He is so very inefficie nt 
and gets so little out of his farm that he 
can see himself wealthy only in the posses- 
sion of a great deal of property. His 
reward for fighting, in his own interpreta- 
tion, would, therefore, be more land. 

Ivan and Michael know so little about 
the conduct of national movements that 
they think they are actually to receive the 
plot of ground on which they fight. Some- 
times, in displeasure, they pick up a piece 
of the soil and examine it, with the excla- 
mation: “‘Why do we fight here? We 
don’t want a farm on this ground. * 

That is the point of view in which Ivan 
is fighting, which you will readily see is 
mistaken, but not quite so badly mistaken 
as the diplomatists’. Count Witte, one of 
the greatest spokesmen of Ivan’s nation, 
says that Ivan and his people have nothing 
to get out of this war. Count Witte, in this 
remark, places himself in the set of states- 
men who think in terms of coaling stations, 
and India, and the Dardanelles; for, as a 
matter of fact, anyone passing hastily 
through Russia sees that Ivan gains a great 
deal. First of all, he will get a certain 
enlightenment and command over his own 
mental processes. 


When the War is Over 


For the autocratic government to main- 
tain its authority, it had to make the 
greatest concession of its long rule. It is 
fighting to preserve its power, which was 
nearly in the death throes. Still, in order 
to control its subjects through long cen- 
turies, it has been accused of keeping them 
drunk, because, as has been said, that is 
the only way an autocratic power can pre- 
serve its autocracy. To make it possible 
for the country to win against an outside 
foe, however, it has been obliged to make 
its subjects sober. In the stress of this 
great mee rgency it has closed its vodka 
shops and, with that action, has conceded 
its most basic power over its subjects. 

Ivan and Michael, in sobriety and in the 
self-respect that comes with new, clean 
costumes, are traveling. They are in full 
possession of their faculties, and they are 
seeing their own country for the first time. 
They are going to the capital to drill in 
front of the church; and they are coming 
back, wounded, to visit the opera and the 
art galleries. 

They are, as a matter of fact, having the 
time of their lives in this war, with higher 
wages, greater sobriety and education than 
their fathers have enjoyed for nine hundred 
years past. That is what this war means 
to them. They have lived in a hardship 
that makes dying in the trenches seem 
easy. Those of Ivan’s and Michael's kins- 
men who are not slain are going to assert 
the authority of this education and experi 
ence later on. They are never again going 
to be so drunken and so ignorant as*they 
were, 

The strides of the Russian people after 
the Japanese War were as marking tim: 
beside the pace they will assume at th 
close of this one. They will take the first 
steps in that upward climb which will plac« 
them on the mountain tops of understand 
ing when the Teuton and the Anglo-Saxon 
are dozing in the comfortable dreams of age. 
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a lon Less $ 148 That of 
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The Milburn Light Electric was an instantaneous success. 
More than half the first year’s output has been contracted for since our initial announcement 
‘ The Milburn is the world’s lightest electric. 
Price half that of the large, heavy electric. 
Maintenance expense is considerably less. 
Its mileage is about equal to the mileage of any electric. 
It is guaranteed precisely as are other electrics, and this guarantee is backed by a concern 
whose reputation for fair dealing covers more than half a century. 
In finish, lines, construction and appointments the Milburn Light Electric is second to none 


We are ready to do business with more dealers—with you. 
Deliveries can be made promptly. Write or wire us for full details today. 
Catalogue of full line on request. Please address Dept. 26. 


; The Milburn Wagon Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1848 P f.o. b. Toled 
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Put your taste 
to the test! 


Camel Cigarettes appeal best when submitted 
to comparison with brands smokers think 
they prefer. Camels are a blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—ciga- 
rettes of unusual quality which are remark- 
ably smooth to the taste, fragrant and satis- 
fying. Camels have a subtle flavor—unique, 
but enticingly attractive. 











It should interest you to know and to prove 
out that Camels will not bite the tongue 
nor rasp the throat. And they do not leave 
any unpleasant cigaretty after-taste. 


Camels do not tire the taste. They are mild, 


99 


yet have a fine “body.”” You can smoke them 
liberally. The blend of choice tobaccos used 
in Camels makes all this pleasure and con- 
tentment possible to every man willing to 
know for himself how Camels compare 
with cigarettes he thinks he prefers. Camels 
sell 20 for 10c. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
10c for one package or $1.00 for a 
carton of ten packages (200 ciga- 
rettes), sent postage prepaid. If 
after smoking one package you are 
not delighted with Camels, return 
the other nine packages and we will 
refund your dollar and postage. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Continued from Page 12 


The door closed quiveringly. Henry 
Trindel tottered to his chair —_ and, 
whining soundlessly, buried his face in his 
arms for a moment. What damnable 
impulse had prompted him to do this thing 
he would never know to his dying day; but 
it had happened! Bland & Brackett, Inc., 
had been looted by him and—to what ex- 
tent? He slid from his chair and thrust 
weak, insensate fingers into B-3. He leaned 
against the vault and counted as he had 
never counted before; and when the notes 
dropped back, at least a little color was in 
his cheeks again. 

After all, it was only five hundred dollars 
he had stolen in that insane half-minute. 
He could make it up by selling his lonely 
share if that could be accomplished quickly 
enough and naturally enough. He closed 
B-3 and stumbled to the wash basin behind 
the screen; and when he had plunged his 
face into cold water and rubbed it violently 
and combed his hair, he bore some resem- 
blance to his normal self. He studied his 
reflection in the mirror and drew on his last 
grain of self-control; so that it was with 
almost his usual smile he walked into 
Brackett’s office and found that gentleman 
about to leave for luncheon. 

“Mr. Brackett,” said Henry Trindel, 
“T’m a little pressed for extra cash just 
now, and I should appreciate it very much 
if I might sell back my share of the firm’s 
stock at to-day’s quotation on the Curb— 
and buy it again a little later.” 

Brackett paused and frowned faintly. 

“T’d rather have you hang on to that, 
Henry, and make yourself an advance on 
your salary.” 

“T have never yet drawn a penny in ad- 
vance, sir, and I'd prefer not to begin now,” 
said Henry Trindel, reverting, with an in- 
voluntary shudder, to habitual virtue. 

“Well, Henry ——” began Brackett; 
and then, glancing at the clock, he shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently and reached for 
his cane. “‘Go ahead then. Draw a check 
to yourself and let Narkum enter the sale. 
I suppose we'll have to comply with the law 
by assigning you another; but f 

He had moved from Henry’s sight and 
hearing. Henry Trindel went into his own 
office; and as he regained his desk he 
turned sick for a moment—in the street 
below sounded the familiar notes of the 
fancy horn on Brackett’s new blue car. 

But, at least, it was all right! He made 
his plans quickly and executed them even 
in the making. For weeks that share had 
been worth a little over nine hundred 
and eighty dollars; he drew the check for 
the even sum and was slapping on his hat 
before the ink was dry. He would rush 
to the bank now, waiting for nothing, tak- 
ing no chances. He did; and the bank 
gave Henry Trindel his money. He raced 
back to the office like a man pursued by 
demons, jarring larger citizens with his 
small bulk, elbowing helpless women aside, 
lunging wildly into his private realm once 
more, with streams of perspiration on his 
ruby countenance—a being distraught, al- 
most penniless now, but saved! 

He had even taken the precaution to 
draw plenty of fifty-dollar notes. He 
stripped off ten of them and thrust them 
with the others into B-3. Then, weak, 
giddy, unaware that he had missed his mid- 
day meal for the first time in fifteen years, 
Henry Trindel flopped dizzily into his chair 
and registered a vow in a croaking under- 
tone: Never’again, while the world en- 
dured, should Gilda’s desires influence his 
own sound judgment! His foot had 
slipped— for thirty seconds he had dabbled 
in crime; but that was done—forever! 


Toward half past two a queer notion 
came to Henry Trindel and stopped his 
pen. What if the young man were honest? 
What if he did win? What if he should 
come back here and say—— Henry 
Trindel’s bitter, savage lean startled the 
outer office at that point. A poor whisky- 
soaked lout had rushed in, conveyed the 
suggestion of getting money dishonestly 
and vanished again. To the end of time 
Henry Trindel would never see him again; 
and, if it came to that, the last person 
Henry Trindel desired to see was this same 
young man—for he might tell. Far from 
the remote chance of winning money he 
faced the splendid chance of losing his 
reason if a thing like this could happen to 
him! Henry Trindel picked up his pen and 
sighed heavily —and the door opened and 





the nameless cause of all the trouble stood 
before him once more! 

Now it is odd, indeed—but, before he 
had quite rec ognized the person, Henry 
Trindel’s eye had lighted on the huge bulge 
in the man’s inner coat pocket. He rose with 
a jerk; insane hope whizzed through him; 
hot anger followed it and chased it out of ex- 
istence; and in about the tnird second, when 
shame had followed anger, the stranger’s 
hand was on Henry Trindel’s sleeve again 
and he was saying 


“‘Mr.— Mr. Trindel, we cleaned "em up! 
You 'n’ me—we cleaned "em up!” 

“You—-you ——” Henry Trindel said 
brightly. 


The stranger fished into his pocket and 
brought forth bank notes as one might fish 
discarded paper from a wastebasket. New 
bills and old bills dropped on Henry Trin- 
del’s desk— crumpled, worn bills, and little 
bundles of fresh, new bills, neatly folded. 

“I couldn’t get fifty t’ one,” the un- 
known explained. “‘McKinkle got scared 
when he see the five hundred in a lump, and 
the best I could do was forty. But, at that, 

we clean up twenty thousand dollars, boss! 
Here wait! 

“= ou mean — this horse—you bet 
on ——” Henry Trindel stuttered thinly. 

The stranger parted his amazing c —_ 
and shoved the half toward Henry Trindel. 

“Say, Mr. Trindel,” he said sole -—, 
“Millibel come home in a walk; and, 
near as I could find cut, my brother couk in’ t 
find the dog behind him with a spyglass! 
There’s ten thousand five hundred dollars, 
Mr. Trindel; and I dunno what to say 
about your kindness in staking me the way 
you did!” 

Curiously his lips shook a little; 
out his hand. 

“I’m going to beat it now,” he said 
simply. “I been waiting two years for this 
to happen. I got a brother that went to 
Montana and bought a ranch when his 
lungs went bad; and it’s me for that 
now, and the bundle goes right into cows. 
This is where I kiss the booze good-by, and 
all the rest of it, Mr. Trindel; and if it 
hadn't ‘a’ been for you ——” He gulped 
and then drew himself up. “Say, I want t’ 
thank you, Mr. Trindel! You're a sport 
from the ground up, and it makes me proud 
and humble t’ shake your hand!” 

He wrung on and on; chilly, limp fingers 
permitted themselves to be jerked about 
in his grasp as Henry Trindel stared un- 
comprehendingly. 

‘There's a three-o’clock rattler that 
pulls me out o’ this dump of a town and 


he held 


keeps me out till hell freezes over!" the 
stranger stated fervently. ‘*Good-by, Mr. 
Trindel, and thank you—I dunno how 


many million times!” 

The fingers were dropped. Through the 
doorway went the agent of destiny, with an 
instant’s pause for a backward wave, and 
the door closed again; and, sitting and 
staring at the collection of money, Henry 
Trindel heard the click of the latch on the 
outer door after a little. 

He was stunned—incapable of coherent 
thought for the time; yet his first remark 
was characteristic. 


“God bless me!” said Henry Trindel 
breathlessly. “I have saved a human 
soul!” 


It is very rarely that joy kills or does seri 
ous damage. In a matter of ten short min- 
utes the cashier of Bland & Brackett, Ine.., 
was quite erect again. In that ill-fated 
inner pocket five hundred good dollars had 
been replaced. If he chose he could walk 
out and tell Narkum to cancel that trans- 
action before it appeared on the books. He 
did not choose; there were other things 
awaiting performance just then. 

Under his thinning thatch Henry 
del’s brain worked swiftly now; 
ous path lay revealed, wide, 
inspiring! He, too, it seemed, 
little something on the side. With nearly 
eleven thousand dollars buttoned under 
his coat Henry drifted from his office once 
more, a winged dream figure on a rose- 
colored cloud. 


Trin- 
the obvi- 
glorious, 
had made a 


It was the acumen of the Cabarel Car 
people, in establishing a far downtown sales- 
room, coupled with their adoption of blue 
for the 1915 model, that led Henry Trinde!l 
through their doors. Without actually see 
ing it he had walked past that shining 
Cabarel machine in the window for three 
months; but the sapphire tone had recorded 
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| its existence on his subconscious self, for his 
steps pointed to the place as the needle to 
the pole. 

One thing about the Cabarel, though, 
had impressed itself, and that was the 


price card leaning against the fore wheel | 


in the window: ‘“$900—Fully Equipped.” 

Yesterday it would have been a fortune; 

to-day, as Henry Trindel chucklingly as- 

sured himself, he could spend that much 
| and still feel that ten thousand good dollars 
stood between himself and poverty. 

Such a bright, well-dressed young man 
came to meet him, too, focusing his microm- 
eter eye on Henry Trindel as he advanced 
and finding him most satisfactory. Apart 
from the fact that his was the type which 
could never enter to make idle inquiry, fixed 
purpose rang in Henry’s step, glowed from 
his eye, radiated from his very aura. These 


| cases are few and far between in the auto- 





It elim- | 


mobile business, and a wave of pure happi- 
ness went through the bright young man 
as he beamed on Henry Trindel and broke 
into his siren song. 

The 1915 Cabarel, it appeared, had at- 
tained perfection in automobile building and 
then added a full score of improvements on 
perfection. Superior in every way to any 
high-priced car, it possessed more power for 
its weight, more room for its power, more 
luxury packed into the room, and greater 
ease of riding jammed into the luxury than 
any other car in the world. 

The cost of upkeep was so trifling that 


the bright young man brushed it aside as | 


negligible; the reliability of the machine 
was so amazing that, in seven years of busi- 
ness, not a single breakdown had been re- 
ported; the disposition of the Cabarel was 
so gentle that any lady, single-handed, could 
lead it from its stall and drive from New 
York to San Francisco without pause, sail- 
ing over blazing deserts because the Caba- 
rel cooling system never failed, rolling 
merrily over the Rocky Mountains because 
the Cabarel had won every hill-climbing 
contest since it came on the market, crawl- 
ing finally through San Francisco's traffic 
with the utmost ease because the Cabarel 
was capable of every speed from one to 
seventy miles an hour! 

Having paused for breath and deduced 
that Henry Trindel could draw no definite 
mechanical line between a coffee pot and a 


| steam turbine, the bright young man lifted 


BARRETT ADDING | 








the bonnet and pointed dramatically. 

“You know engines, sir,” he said. “I 
can see that. We don’t have to talk about 
the Cabarel engine; our customers do that 
for us. There she is, sir. I'll let her talk 
for herself.” 

Henry Trindel bent close and looked 
hard. The large chunk of stove iron, with 
four spikes on top and a wastepipe at the 
side, was doubtless the engine. 


An expert, | 


he fancied, would look it over about three | 


minutes before deciding that it was quite 
all right. After about three minutes Henry 
straightened up and nodded intelligent 
approval. 

“As to running it, a child can do that,” 
the bright young man purred on. “If you 
decide on a Cabarel and your wife, as you 
say, wishes to drive herself, I'll have a 
mechanician call daily and instruct her 
instruct both of you.” He lowered the 
bonnet and smiled happily. “You will 
agree, sir, that we are giving value for nine 
hundred dollars 


lights and starter. The starter —— 


nine-eighty with electric | 


“I'd have to have the starter, of course,” 


Henry Trindel said nervously. ‘As to the 
rest | think it is all right. Can you send it 
up to-day, C. O. D.?” 

The bright young man steadied himself 
on a shining mud guard, 
nodded. 

“We can!” he stated. “This is one of 
three new cars we have right here in stock, 
and this one has the starter installed. If I 
might call and drive you home about ——" 

“Not before five-thirty.” 

“About five-thirty, then, we could go 
uptown and make sure of your good lady’s 
approval, after a little run. It isn’t dark 
until well after seven these days.” 


blinked and | 


“That will do nicely,” Henry said airily. | 


“And be quite sure that the—er 
is working properly, won't you? I'll give 
you both addresses now.” 

Out in the busy world again he tingled 
strangely. It was more than odd, but he 
did feel better able to look the general pub- 
lic in the eye; he might be rather small and 
insignificant in some ways, but when it 
came to making a little something on the 
side, and disposing of it d la mode, he was 
there with the best of them. This profitable 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Dependable 


that’s the word that applies to the 


DANISKEENE 
BLADES 
——— 


A blade of such finely tempered steel 
as to insure evenness and perfection 
in the cutting edge, which has proven 
a delight to millions of self-shavers. 


Men who shave with the GEM 
have no desire to try any other 
razor—it makes shaving easy, en- 
joyable and economical. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 

















R. VICTOR RANDOLPH 
of California earned over 
$1,000.00 during two recent 
months. He is utilizing his profits from 
Curtis work to pay for his post-graduate 


course in medicine at Milton College, 
Wisconsin. He has ce mm pleted his Cc »l- 








lege course at the University of California, 
which he also paid for by taking subscriptions 
to The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 
Educati ! Division, Box 811 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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HIS is the Certificate of the _ ae 
highest Official Testing Authority in America. 


It covers the record of the only make of pneumatic tires 


that has been submitted to this ordeal of open and public test- 
ing of average service— 


PE NN SYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


Manufacturers themselves natu- bought from dealers’ stocks at vari- 
rally quote only their exceptional ous points by the A. C. A. officials— 
mileage records. These, therefore, assuring strictly stock tires. 
are of doubtful value. ; — 

, . 4 We were allowed no participation 

Our purpose in undergoin this in the conduct of the test, beyond 
open test was to furnish the tire buyer b ing its dail ; 
conclusive evidence, uninfluenced by ©?S€TV!"S its daily progress. : 
the makers, of the average service he At the end of the 144-day testing 
could expect fromVacuumCupTires. period,during which normal to severe 
The same test is open to all makes touring conditions and all variations 
of tires. of weather were met, nine tires tested 

The Vacuum Cup Tires tested were had rolled up an 


Average Mileage of 6,760 Miles 


The official and competent basis of service expectation thus established for the guidance of 
the tire user is now materially raised by the great service improvement in these same tires for 
1915, as announced above. And yet more, the reduced differential now prevailing between 
the prices of these and other tires greatly lessens the inducement to consider only first cost, 
rather than ultimate expense. 


Complete literature covering Official A. C. A.Test of Vacuum Cup Tires mailed on your request 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Dallas Detroit Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis 
New York Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Paul SanFrancisco Seattle 


An Independent Company With An Independent Selling Policy 
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D IS-CO VE: RY-/ When a smoker suddenly realizes that 


he liked his first package of FATIMAS so well. that he auto- 
matically buys more and that he’s found at last, in 
FATIMAS the delightful mildness, the full-bodied richness, the 
delicate aroma that he was looking for— that’ a real discovery | 


The news has passed along until, in preference to any other 
15° cigarette 


iggell i 4 
the demand -iiaaiaaauuaaa 
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in favor of FATIMA 


Maybe youve overlooked something! 

































(Continued from Page 62 
plunge into seething sin seemed to have 
made a broader man of him; he walked 
into a cigar store with a devil-may-care 
stride, as he noted the Booth-Inside sign, to 
inform Gilda that the period of her motor- 
less shame was at an end. 
“Well?” Gilda asked briskly. 
“Henry, my dear!” Henry 
breathed into the telephone. 
“Well, Henry?” Gilda asked listlessly. 
“Gilda,” said Henry Trindel, and his 
¥gice wabbled slightly, ‘I have—er—made 
a little something on the side!” 
“What, dear?” Gilda asked quickly. 
“And I have bought you an automo- 
bile—a blue automobile—an automobile 
with a—what was it? Ah, yes!—with a 
starter, Gilda; and ——” 
“Henry, is that true?” 


Trindel 


Gilda came 


near— as near as so well-bred a person could 
come— to screaming. 


“It is not only true, but I shall be up with 
it before six, my dear. If you like it, it is 
yours. I haven't paid for it yet, but I sup- 
pose the man who brings it will have a bill. 
It’s a Cabarel, and rather nice, I think,” 
Henry Trindel said with staggering uncon- 
cern. 

At the other end of the wire queer, de- 
lighted, breathless little sounds were 
jumbled incoherently, until his doting ear 
caught: 

“You old sweetheart! I'd like to squeeze 
you!” 

“You can in two hours or so,”’ Henry 
babbled fondly. “I’m glad you're pleased, 
Gilda, because ——” 

“Pleased!” cried Gilda. “I’m just wild 
with joy, you old angel! I’ve been so blue 
all day thinking about — Henry, dear, 
do hurry home with it, for I can’t wait to 
feel it and see it and know that it’s really 
ours; but good-by now, sweetheart. I want 
to call up Myra Merriweather!” 

Back in the office, with the rays of the 
lowering sun striking across his desk, Henry 
Trindel half expected that an unpleasant 
reaction would come; that the habits of a 
lifetime would rise and chide him with mad, 
wicked extravagance. They failed to rise. 
One single excursion into the realms of sin 
seemed to have demoralized him com- 
pletely and left him blissfully numb. 

Here he had gone out and left his desk 
wide open—and he did not care particu- 
larly! And he had left the safe unlocked; 
and instead of fainting at the sight, it 
merely occurred to him that, with clerks or 
watchmen about every hour of the day and 
night, he had been taking that safe too 
seriously for a good many years! He found 
himself whistling merrily and grinning at 
the vault; he whistled on, tapping out a 
little accompaniment on the astonishing 
bulge in his pocket. 

And then, a measure of discretion com- 
ing gently and painlessly, he strolled across 
and tucked his tainted ten thousand into 
compartment T-2, returned to his chair, 
and strove successfully for normal cerebra- 
tion—not that the elation was dying out, 
rather was it increasing; but Henry 
Trindei forced himself to think as he had 
always thought and the result was most 
gratifying. He would leave that ten thou- 
sand untouched and unmentioned until he 
found just the right investment; and— his 
telephone rang. 

“Henry, dear,” said Gilda, “‘do you mind 
very much if we beg off that Sunday dinner 
with the Welches?”’ 

“Why, no,” said Henry Trindel. 

“Because I’m just writing Helene Den- 
ton and asking her to come for a run with 
us Sunday— somewhere in Jersey, I think. 
Thanks, dear!"’ explained Gilda, and left 
the telephone. 

Henry Trindel sat back with a startled 
smile. She had not even viewed the car as 
yet, but its running schedule was being 
planned and invitations mailed to passen- 
gers. That was quite as it should be, 
though. When Gilda enjoyed anything she 
enjoyed it with a childlike thoroughness 
that was a joy to witness—bless her! 
Henry Trindel did not disapprove; he was 
very glad and tilted back with a broad, 
satisfied smile. 

Slowly the ethics of the original trans- 
action rose before him. He set them aside 
with a quick, firm push; he had already 
made up his mind about those ethics and 
they could not trouble him. He had gam- 
bled and won—which was blood-curdling; 
but he had saved a human soul — which 
more than compensated. Through him a 
whisky-bloated, reckless young man had 





been snatched, as the fafniliar brand, from, 


the burning; somewhere in a fast train 





that nameless being was roaring westward | 
to open air and health and prosperity, and 
freedom from the blight of drink—just 
through Henry Trindel! Through Henry 
a new man had been given to the world, 
replacing one curse and a prospective pub- 
lic charge; and the more he thought about 
it the more Henry expanded. 

The telephone rang again. 

“ Dearest,” said Gilda, “I’ve had Epstein 
Fréres send up some things on approval 
and I thought I'd better call you up before 
deciding.” 

“Eh?” said Henry Trindel. 

“Oh, just a simple little motor coat and 
a bonnet to match, and the sweetest little 
gown to go with them. Epstein says their 
Paris designer sent it over for a model and 
there isn’t another one in the country—and 
won't be if I buy this.” Her voice dropped 
suddenly and grew caressing. ““Oh, Henry, 
dear,” she said softly, “I’m so glad you've 
decided to make a little money outside the 
wretched old firm! I feel as if I'd come to 
life all over again!” 

And, having satisfied the urge of duty by 
calling him up, she was gone again. Henry 
Trindel coughed slightly and ran a finger 
about his collar, underneath. For a mo- 
ment he frowned too. Did the dear child 
fancy he had amassed a fortune in one day 
or—oh, nonsense! Most decidedly, non- 
sense! In all their married life Gilda had 
never spent a penny he did not possess; she 
would understand that he could not possi- 
bly have made—well, she would under- 
stand anyway. He felt sure of that, and if 
his smile faded out altogether it was doubt- 
less because he had smiled enough for the 
time. 

For a moment, though, he was minded to 
call up Alturia Court and suggest to Gilda 
subtly, almost playfully, of course—that it 
might be better to wait a little and see just 
what sort of toilet harmonized with Cabarel 
blue. He reached for the telephone—and 
permitted his hand to drop away again. At 
the moment ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
illicit happiness was surging through Henry 
Trindel; he had no real desire to risk re- 
ducing the amount just yet. 

For another little space he permitted the 
happiness to surge freely, his back to the 
telephone. Dreamily he heard Brackett’s 
voice talking to somebody outside, and for 
the first time he failed to jump! The new 
freedom was working through Henry Trin- 
del. He had been far too humble with 
Brackett all his days. He had winced and 
smiled apologetically whenever Brackett 
spoke, whereas the rest of them assumed an 
attentive, businesslike expression. Henry 
cleared his throat and tried assuming an 
attentive, businesslike expression that con 
tained no hint of apology—and once more 
his telephone bell tinkled. 

“Henry, dear!"’ cooed Gilda. 

“Why— what, darling?” asked 
Trindel. 

“T know you don’t care much for either 
of the Vanes, but— you'd be nice to them 
for one afternoon, wouldn't you?” 

*“*Er—I suppose so,” said Henry. 

“Because they're really enormously 
wealthy, even though they don’t parade it 
and Hilda has the entrée to so many things 
dear; and I thought it would be so nice if | 
could ask them to come with us Saturday 
afternoon—a week from this Saturday, 
that is— and we could drive out to that new 
teahouse, away up in Westchester, and 
have dinner and come home by moonlight 


Her ry 


There’s a full moon; I looked at the cal 
endar.” 

“Well, all right,” Henry said rather 
faintly. 

“Goody!” cried his wife. “It can't cost 


us more than twenty-five or thirty dollars 
extra, dear, and I can-— why, scrimp some 
where else— if I have to!” concluded Gilda 
merrily. “‘Good-by, old dear!” 

Henry Trindel breathed heavily. 

The way in which Gilda was welding 
that still unseen car into her sweet being 
actually frightened him! They had never 
met, to be sure; but they could never be 
separated now. Should an armed bandit 
enter the cashier's office and remove the ten 
thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars, 
nothing but suicide would lie ahead of 
Henry Trindel. 

With quite his old, nervous jerk he pat- 
tered to the vault and stared at the notes 
in T-2. They were quite safe. He drew the 
price of the lone share from his pocket 
and counted it. That, too, was intact. He 
laughed sheepishly and returned to his 
desk; but as he caught Brackett’s voice 
again he did not try to assume the ster 
expression. 
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METZ COMPANY, 
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Electric Starter and Electric Lights 
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THE METZ “22" (ROADSTER MODEL), WINNER 
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** Mother, ts 


Yes, my dear, 


this oor Valsparred, too? *” 


and the water won't 


The Waterproof Varnish— 


Little old accidents never harm a Valsparred surface. The 
overtlow from a refrigerator pan, rain coming in through the open 
an upset coffee pot, the splash and suds in a bathroom 
of this kind injures Valspar. 


househ 


' 

window, 
} 

nothing 


Valspar is the absolutely waterproof varnish. 
>» VALENTINE ’S 
\ 
d 
“" The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Use Valspar wherever varnish 
is needed, indoors and out. 


As a matter of fact, the way to 
clean a Valsparred surface is to 
wash it. Use, if you wish, boil- 


' Some of your neighbors have 
ing hot water and soap! 


used Valspar. Ask them what 
they think of it. Ask your 
dealer about our ‘“money-back’’ 
guarantee. 


Special Offer 


In order that you may test it your- 
self, we will send, upon receipt of 
10¢. in stamps to cover cost of mail- 
ing and package, sufficient Valspar 
to finish a small table or chair. 


‘This means real cleanliness and 


Sanitation 


se Valspar in the pantry, laun- 
dry, lavatory, bathroom, vesti- 
bule, halls, and on the front door 
and pore h. 


Use Valspar on linoleum to im- 


prove its appearance and pre- 


vent ts wearing out 
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In Every Home! 


A Necessity 
In Easy Reach Of All! 


One of the most useful and beautiful pieces of furniture 
you can possibly own is a Kroehler Bed Davenport. 
It isa handsome, durably upholstered davenport, that can be instantly 
converted intoa full-size double bed by merely unfolding the concealed 
tion 

d is luxuriously comfortable 

and willgive two guestsevery possible 
comfort—or will serve as a regular 
nightly bed for your family 


ca ‘ ‘ lity it is a positive economy. It 
Saves Space—Saves Rent 
Makes 1 Room Seem Like 2 


frame and springs. Removable 
leep on the upholstering 
nd be ding within folded 
1 amd ch Simple, indestructible, 
’ rable GUARANTEED in every way 
For Sale ba All Reliable Furniture Stores 
‘ Zz to anutacturing 
facilitic utput you can buy a 
Krorhicr Bed ete at low price, 
nm easy terms, from dealers anywhere, 
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P. EF. KROEHLER MFG. CO. 
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To the Day of Judgment, Brackett must 
never suspect one detail of this day’s work! | 
If Brackett ever discovered that Henry had 
gone forth and left the vault unlocked the 
roof would rise an inch! If Brackett ever 
learned that the firm’s cash had beén re- 
moved by a drunken derelict from Henry’s 
hands there would be a new cashier in 


| office. And if Brackett ever discovered that 
| Henry had borrowed that cash for gambling 
| purposes he might never locate another job 
| after losing this one- 


because Brackett was 
a stern, harsh man, and that was his way 


| of doing things. 


Terrors could not rest long on Henry 
Trindel this afternoon though. He found 


| himself smiling whimsically at the irony of 


things in general. It was a queer kink of 
fate that had caused the Cabarel to cost 
the 
sum he could not spend this morning, but 
which was in his pocket now, ready for the 
spending! Here his lone share was going, 
and he could grin about it, even though he 
knew that it must go now, and—Brackett 
entered. 

“*Grapley come back?” he asked briefly. 

“Not yet,” said Henry Trindel. 

“Then he’s not coming!” said Brackett. 
“TI think that fellow’s a crook, Henry. 
From what I hear he got drunk this after- 
noon and tried to collect several accounts 
that Narkum never gave him—and it’s 
only a mercy he didn’t succeed. What did 
he say when he came back at three?” 

Henry Trindel started. 

“*He must have been here while I was out 
he confessed. “I stepped out 


“‘Narkum says he stayed here only five 
minutes and rushed out again. Has he 
touched anything that didn’t concern 
him?” The big figure of the firm stalked 
to the cash drawer, jerked it open and 
slammed it shut again. ‘‘That’s all right,” 
he stated. “‘Where’d you put my ten 
thousand, a nry?” 

“In B-3,” said Henry Trindel. 

“B-3's empty!” Brackett snapped from 
the vault. 

Henry 
end. A 


Trindel’s hair rose straight on 
steel cable, looping round his 
throat, tightened until his neck was no 
bigger than a broomstick. A thousand tons 
of invisible ice water poured over him from 
He stopped breathing and 
“Ah, here it is—in T-2!"” Brackett 
barked, relieved. “‘ You put it in your own 
box, Henry; and—yes, that’s right; ten 
thousand. But what on earth made you 


| getall this mixed stuff, Henry? Didn't I say 
| I wanted fifties and —— 


Henry! Whi it’s 
the matter with you?” cried Mr. Brackett. 
“Henry! What in blazes—why, Henry!” 
shouted the head of the firm as he leaped 
toward his cashier. 


The bright, well-dressed young man in 


| the Cabarel place flicked the ash from his 
| cigarette and grinned at the bookkeeper 


“Him?” he said complacently. ““W hy, 
he’d bought that car before he came in 
here, Pete! It stuck out all over him. He 
had the money in his pocket—I saw it. 
He’ll hand it to me before dark and never 
even think of trying to get a cash discount. 
And, at that, I'd like to start up half an 
hour earlier and see whether I can't sting 
his wife for one of the new tops and a set of 
slip covers. I wonder whether he'd start 
at five o'clock?” 

**Ask him,” the bookkeeper suggested. 

So the bright, well-dressed young man 
called up Henry Trindel; but when the 
switchboard operator of Bland & Brackett, 
Inc., gave him the cashier's office, a hard, 
barking voice answered in jerks: 

“Huh? What? Trindel? No! 
dropped dead! Huh? . 
second! Is that you, doctor? 
he is.” 

And as the bright young man listened 
through several startled minutes he caught 
another voice faintly: 

“No; he’s half conscious now, Mr. 
Brackett. He’s muttering something about 


He just 
. «: wane 
Well, there 


| having ‘saved a human soul, but at what a 


price!’ And —— Brackett presently 
barked again: 


“Say! I can’t bother with you. Mr. 


| Trindel’s had a complete nervous collapse, 


the doctor says, and he'll have to lay off 
for a week or ten days at least. “By!” 
The bright, well-dressed young man rang 
off, with eyebrows elevated. 
“Sale busted?”’ queried the bookkeeper. 
“Oh, he’ll get well and buy it, Pete,” 
bright young man said serenely. “He has 
to own that car; it was in his eye.” 
He was right. 


the | 
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OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


455 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
Men can rent canoes at lake 
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When He Wants 
Money 


the live man does not 
content himself with 
wondering where it’s 
coming from 


E looks around for that spare- 
time occupation which will 
yield him the largest return. 


Thousands of young men—and 
young women — are securing the 
extra money they need by acting 
as representatives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman in their off hours. Just 
why their earnings are liberal we 
will explain when we hear from you. 


Agency Division, Box 81 1 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Scientific Refrigeration 
For Every Requirement 











j ; McCray Sanitary Refrigerators are There is a McCray Refrigerator for ' 
; iF built in a great variety of regular the modest home or most pretentiou 
Al stock sizes—ready for immediat« residence—for the small restaurant 
shipment—and built to order to fit or delicatessen store, the most exclusive 
' any space or for any special require hotel or club—for hospitals, publi 
ment. They can be equipped for institution gTocel meat market 
| either ice or mechanical refrigeration florists, etc. | 
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Sanitary Refrigerators | 


For Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Grocers, 
Hi Florists, Institutions, Etc. 


No. 610 Florists’ Display Refrigerator 
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' ' keep the cold air in the wat t it plying with the exacting requirement V1 ; 
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The McCray Residence elriy i aT 
be arranged for outside icing fr the side or IC f C | 
} : | rear of the e ¢ partment a rding to your | Mai oupon or ata og ' 
rear porch or entry This feature keeps the . ————— - — 
iceman, with his muddy tracl ind dripping No. 92—For Residences | 
No. 1135 for Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants ice, outside the house. The McCray may be No. 50—For Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs e 
built as an integral part of the house and can and Public Institutions 4 
be equipped with ice water cooler Phe lining No. 69—For Grocers oe” 
ire of clean, sanitary opal gl porcelain or No. 61—For Meat Markets . 
white et el—a ua desire, No. 73—For Florists 4 
‘a. Pa 
, ae McCray Refrigerator Company, 736 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. a MeCRAY 
' ‘ Chicago, 1000 S. Michigan Ave. New York, McCray Building, 7-9 West 30th Street . REFRIGERATOR 
For Selesrooms in Your Ci Your / a COMPANY 
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| = : = : = : ~~ Kendallville, Ind 
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= ®- $50 for o $500for 4 
2 painting Repairing i 











‘stow eeet| AL 1,000 per cent Investment 


your friends was de- 
stroyed by fire, you and . i ° 
your neighbors would That's the way to look at painting—as an investment, not 


alk about it for days. ° 
hee coud ons On an expense. Look around you at the houses going to rack 


Se and ruin. What is doing it? The weather. Weather is the 

ia ‘ great destroyer—as sure as fire; as effective as an earth- 
some great conflagra- * rs 

den dedingedenaent-dl quake. There is only one defense against weather, and 


eve r fo ho i oO e . bd bd 
soon Wa a aaseae that is paint. It costs so littlek—it saves so much. 
would be in a turmoil of 


exchtément; the news But paint, like weather, is of many kinds. Beware of the 
wimg age he mpg fair-weather paint. It does not protect, it only deceives. 


over the state, the star 


reporter of your local Buy a paint that has proved its staying power. 


newspaper would turn 


the dictionary inside out 
to find words to express 
the magnitude of the 
disaster. 


De ven vedites than ens (Sherwin-Williams House Paint Prepared) 


out of every four houses is a known product. It has a fifty-year record. covering power. It puts an armor between 
in town is being de- Its ingredients are not matters of preference. your buildings and the elements and at the 
stroyed today just as They are what experience has proved to be same time adds beauty and cleanliness. The 
surely as though flames most efficient in protecting property. S W P Sherwin -W illiams dealer in your town has SW P 
were raging from cellar is economical. It spreads easily and has great ready to apply. 48 colors. 

to attic? Write for Portfolio of Painting dnd Decorating Suggestions. It is free. 
The weather has de- 


stroyed more buildings 


than fire ever will—de- 
stroyed them through 
lack of protection from - SY, 
sun, wind, rain, frost, .7 


snow and ice. In a word 


"| PAINTS & VARNISHES 
<— [ebix Aothe. chaws 





Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices & Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 0. 





President | 
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Al Talk With the King 
of the Belgians 


(Continued from Page 4 


A general from the Ministry of War 
came to the Hotel des Arcades, in Dunkirk, 
and I was taken in a motor car to the 
Belgian Army headquarters some miles 
away. As the general had influenza, and 
I was trying to keep my nerves in good 
order, it was rather a silent drive. The car, 
as are all military cars—and there are no 
others—was driven by a soldier-chauffeur 
by whose side sat the general's orderly. 
Through the narrow gate, with its draw- 
bridge guarded by many sentries, we went 
out into the open country. 

The road, considering the constant traffic 
of heavy transports and guns, was very 
fair. It is under constant repair. At first, 




















\ during this severe winter, on account of 
rain and snow, accidents were frequent. 
The road, on both sides, was deep in mud 
and prolific of catastrophe; and even now, 9 
with conditions much better, there are . ( Fi hi H 
numerous accidents. Cars all travel at oing 1S ing or unting / 
frightful speed. There are no restrictions, p ’ 
: P ; ie ; —~— an ~3 ae ractically every fire arm manufacturer in this country use 
7 OU can nowobtaina complete and it is nothing to see ma hines upset poms dtet ag Ngtadbagir Pi wag ety pcs tae ad 
Giver te Titian alnteite teas and abandoned in the low-lying fields that ‘ ends the use « aL 7Ne LIU ¢ Isively 
! 2 Bi : me ye border the road. hese manufacturer WOW . vill ruin ¢ 
4 equipment for your Ford car. . : : 
“pti nteg Baie ep abating yi seat Conditions, however, are better than 
in workmanship these lamps come they were. Part of the conservation sys- 
thle EER Be ata d with dim tem has been the building of narrow ditches 
cikaar Saamsen) ‘Ge dai Gall at right angles to the line of the road, to 
psa ae cet * yor ners lead off the water. Every ten feet or so 
oie eee Oe pi = re is a gutter filled with fagots. 
~~ % i H I had been in the general's car before. 
ord “ ial’’ =1' The red-haired Fleming with the fierce 
ecia mps 
: : H mustache who drove it was a speed maniac, 
er ret ror he yt and passing the frequent sentries was only 
Tail Light, any eee 1.00 a matter of the password. A signal to slow 4 , ; : 
All 3 lamps (with dude bulb) 6.00 down, given by the watchful sentry, a FREE—A x sad “ Diet es 
All 3 lamps (with double bulb) 7.00 hoarse whisper of the password as the car 
P ” ‘ — went by, and on again at full speed! There Three-i -In- One Oil Ca 2EUH. Broadway, New York 
it was no bothering with papers. 
ow [to raer . pa} 
\ On each side of the road were trenches, 


If your dealer hasn't these lamps 


: barbed-wire entanglements, earthen bar- 
in stock, he can order them for 


riers, canals filled with barges. And on 
the road were lines of transports and a 
file of Spahis on horseback, picturesque in 
their flowing burnouses, bearded and dark- 
skinned, riding their unclipped horses 
through the roads under single rows of 
trees that bent forward like marching men. 
We rode on through a village where a pig 
had escaped from a slaughterhouse and 

= Ss - a#— i was being pursued by soldiers—and then, 
 # Gray & Dav 1S, Inc. — at last, army headquarters and the King of 
Boston, Mass. = the Belgians. 


Received by Royalty 


you. Or— you may order direct 
from us, sending postal note, 


money-order,expresscheckorcer 

tied personal check. Add $1. for 

\ | ® carriage charges to any point west 

= of the Mississippi or in Canada, 

No delivery ch ifges el ewhere. 
DEALERS: 

Write forourPropositionandTerms 



































There was little formality. I was taken in 
charge by the King’s equerry, who tapped 


THE LYON & HEALY PIANO *y(eisi28Rtinar® sath eau 


said the equerry, 


IS WONDERFUL VALUE “—. otis screen in front of the 


door. 1 went round it. Standing alone 
The new Stvle “‘K”’ Lvon & Healy | before the fire was Albert I, King of the 
> ‘ " ees . seigians. 

— has | broken all rec ords ar. We talked, almost informally, of Belgium 
point of triumph and progress. A | and America. The King spoke uncon- 
chain of dealers, 373 in number, | strainedly. Hisstatement was not to me but 
extends from coast to coast. All| | to the American people. I have recorded 

exactly what he said. 
The audience with the King of the 












Get ee Out 
With Less Work 


enthusiastically recommend the , P : 
. An« xplosive reduces the labor of clearing land to amin 


Lyon & Healy Piano as among the | Belgians had been carefully arranged. The jmum.” savs Minnesota Farmers’ Bulletin 134 It may 

greatest values the market has ever | growing belief that an authoritative state- ey Saye eae one eee , a 

presented. ment should be made to America as to be used by any Inte lligent man You can qui kly get out 
t Belgium's situation was directly respon- stumps of any size, roots and all, and break them into pieces 


Our own judgment is that you | sible. 
cannot buy a piano presenting so There can be nojustification for the fright- 
. ~ . ~atriet: P -_ »j ro 
much piano quality at anywhere near ful destruction and loss of life in Belgium; 
| ae . . but a frank statement will lead to a true 
the price. and balanced realization of where the re- 


easily handled, at little cost, by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 





Will vou not take time to give this sponsibility lies. One side of the question 
iano a critical examination ? the German— has been placed before Amer- The Original Farm Powder if 
a : ‘ ‘ , j ica. On the other hand, the English and ditien Hnees Puen ts wntn eon \ ee alate ee ak Ts 
We should be glad to send you | French authorities have preserved a digni- alates ew Conein een. Be ter Pie whore dE Von! » Atl } 
the name of the nearest dealer and | fied silence, confident of the virtue of their no experience needed > 





l i . | ea tif | at | : own cause, : ; le. light » fuse \ | } | } | . | 
also to mall you a beautilul catalog And official Belgium has made no com- ah aalee teers cr 
Furthermore, if you do not care to plaint. She has bowed to the judgment aati i : \ 
Y pay all cash, we will arrange easy of her = pry that a time pry wee anlar amit tm hock It + ‘ ' 
T - > k of her 
seer’ ayments to suit your rea- | Come, at the end of the war, to speak « - 
able J eal ' : situation and to demand justifiable redress. Send Coupon for * ‘Be *tter F arming ” Book—F RE E 
SOREINS CONVENIENCE. But a million homeless Belgians in Eng- Our 66-page book, “Better Farming,” te w impr 
4) pag 
} land and Holland proclaim their wret« ion of the soil, how to grow bigger crops, redeem waste land, improve. 
etc., with Atlas Farm Powder. Valuable to every land owner. Sent fre 


ness and the present state of this hero 
little country broadcast. The future may 
bring redress, but the present story of 


for the coupon—miail it before you forget it 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ‘ WILMINGTON, DEL. 














: Belgium belongs to the world. America, ‘ wt, Puiataighin, B.Lawe DE vararan 

31-49 East Adams Street Chicago the greatest of the neutral countries, has } 
hel a right to know now the suffering and Atlas a paecngentne- Wilmington, Del. ; 

A Fortune to the Inventor —  __ nisery of this patient, hard-woi king people. your Sook, Better F ; 

who reads and heeds it, le the possible worth of the 9 4 ~ 4 I may use Atlas Fa Powder for r4 
we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once This war may last along time; the west- an ; 

B86 4. B LACEY, Dept. & WASHINGTON, D. C. ern armies are at a deadlock. For months oan ms a aeeieanatennntiall 
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Every standard of accuracy 
| | or excellence which enters 
RAT into the construction of the 
| car is established by the two 
ING owners of this business. 


The manufacture of every part must con- 
form to gauges and measurements de-er 
mined by them. They fix the formulas fol 
lowed in meltinz, shaping and forging the 
steel, iron and brass, From the handling 
of the raw metals to the final assembly, 
every department in the organization is 
directly responsible to Dodge Brothers 
themselve 


NY 
Y 
‘SS 
) 

} 
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t 
The wheelbase is 110 inches 
=~,’ KS S . The price of the car complete is $785 
ASN | (f. o. b. Detroit) 
IS | sadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit 
; | 
NI 
| Dooce BRotTHers, DETROIT 













































The Easy Way 
To An Education 


GUY F. NEVINS, of Massachusetts, 
writes: ‘1 commenced to work my way 
through college by waiting on table and 
working at nights in a drug store. Several 
months ago I began taking subscriptions for 
the Curtis periodicals at odd times. Dur- 










swery intecesting ing the first two months I averaged over 
booklet telling what $16 a week. This work is the easiest way 
othe i\ ne 7 





to earn an education.”’ 





Box 808 . 
Educational Division If you, like Mr. Nevins, want to go through 






The college without expense to yourself, or if you have 
Curtis Publishing 
Company 


Philadelphia 
ony wand Whatever time you have can bechanged intocash. 






some spare time that you want to convert into 


money for some other purpose, you can do it. 
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the line has varied only slightly here and 
there; has been pushed out or back only 
to straighten again. 

Advances may be counted by feet. From 
Nieuport to Ypres attacks are waged round 


| solitary farms which, by reason of the floods, 


have become tiny islands protected by a few 
men, mitrailleuses, and entanglements of 
barbed wire. Small attacking bodies cap- 
ture such an outpost, wading breast-deep 
drowning when wounded—in the stagnant 
water. There are no glorious charges here, 
no contagion of courage; simply a dogged 
and desperate struggle—a gain which the 
next day may see forfeited. The only thing 
that goes on steadily is the devastating work 
of the heavy guns on each side. 

Meantime, both in England and in 


| France, there is a growing sentiment that 


the governments’ policy of silence is a mis- 
take. The cudgel of public opinion is a 
heavy one. The German propaganda in 
America goes on steadily. There is no argu- 
ment where one side only is presented. That 
splendid and solid part of the American peo- 
ple, the German population, essentially and 
naturally patriotic, keeping their faith in 
the Fatherland, is constantly presenting its 
case; and against that nothing official has 
been offered. 

England is fighting heroically, stoically; 
but her stoicism is a vital mistake. This 
silence has nothing whatever to do with 
military movements, their success or their 
failure. It is more fundamental, an inher- 
ent characteristic of the English character, 
founded on reserve—perhaps tinged with 
that often misunderstood conviction of 
the Britisher that other persons cannot be 
really interested in what is strictly another's 
affair. 

The Allies are beginning to realize, 
however, that this war is not their own 
affair alone. It affects the world too pro- 
foundly. Mentally, morally, spiritually 
and commercially, it is an upheaval in 
which all must suffer. 

And the English people, who have sent 


and are sending the very flower of their | 


country’s manhood to the front, are begin- 


ning to regret the error in judgment that | 


has left the rest of the English-speaking 
world in comparative ignorance of the truc 
situation. 

They are sending the best they have 
men of high ideals, who, as volunteers, go 
out to fight for what they consider a just 
cause. The old families, in which love of 


country and self-sacrifice are traditions, | 


have suffered heavily. 

The crux of the situation is Belgium 
the violation of her neutrality; the conduct 
of the invading army; her unnecessary and 
unjustifiable suffering—and England rose 
to the care of that nation. She has given 
money, care and asylum to the Belgians; 
she houses them in vast numbers. 

In her anxiety and financial stress she 
has unselfishly taken up this additional 
burden, and bears it with calm confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of right. And 
Jelgium has felt that the time to speak 
has come, 


Light Extinguishers 


N INGENIOUS device has now ap- 
peared on the market to extinguish the 
lights in a hotel room when the guest leaves 
his room and forgets to turn them out. When 
the guest retu~ns to his room, however, the 
lights detect his coming and flash up again 
before he gets into the room; so that he 
does not know they have been out during 
the time he has been absent. 

The trick is done by a switch in the jamb 
of the doorway from the room to the cor- 
ridor. This switch is operated by a bolt run- 
ning from the lock of the door. Thus, when 
the guest goes out of his room and locks the 
door from the outside, as he is pretty sure 
to do, the bolt switches off the lights in the 
room. When he returns to his room, the 
unlocking of the door switches the lights on; 
so when he opens the door he finds them 
burning. 

If he extinguishes the lights when he goes 


| out they will not light up on his return. If 


he leaves somebody in the room, and goes 
out and locks the door, the person in the 
room is able to keep the lights burning. 
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Unexpected 
Guests Arrive 
don't worry. Phone your Dealer 
(Grocery or Delicatessen) for your 
favorite variety of FRANK'S QUAI 
ITY MEAT-TREATS. 

Just think what it means to be able 
to buy one or dozens of varieties of 
deliciously prepared meats and sau 
sages ready to serve, some hot, others 


cold, In 
ALITY MEAT-IREATS 


The National Delicatessen 
Made in Milwaukee 


you'll find just what you want for break 











fast, dinner, supper or late luncheon (98 
kinds)—all pure and wholesome— mace 
from the choicest of meats, seasoned 
with the purest of vegetable condiments 

If you have never served Frank 
Quality Meat-Treats phone your « 
today tor a tew slices each of Mortadella 
Goose Liver Sausage, English Luncheon 
or French Meat-Cheese or any of the 
other tempting varieties 

rhe better Grocers and Delicatessen 
Dealers sellthem. If yours does not, writ 
us and we will see that you are supplied 
FREI Send for our booklet “‘ Sugge 
tion containing new recipes for en 
trees andwiches and hot dishes 

L. FRANK & SON CO. 
Dept. H-G Milwaukee, Wis. 
RETAILERS: Write for “Frank. Ne t v4 

i azine on profitable delicatessen 


BROKERS: Ws 
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Motorist :“‘Why is HAVOLIN} 
OIL a ‘money-saving’ propo- 
sition?” 

Garageman: “Because inthe end 
it costs less than inferior oils, as it 


saves you much money in repair 
charges. Ask any Auto manufac- 
turer, which oil gives most mile- 
age, least carbon and longest 
service for the money We believe 


he’ ll say HAVOLINE.”’ 


Motorist :‘‘\V'i!! it suit my mak 
of car?’’ 


ec . 
Garageman: “Yes. There are 
various grades that meet the 
needs oft every make ot cal 
HAVOLINE OIL is made fro 

the cream of the crude.’”” 
Go to the nearest garage or store selling 
auto supplies and insist on the blue-and 
white can tosh 


ihe inner séai. 


Phe Havoline 
lubrication 
booklet Sree 


on request. 


Write to 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, Dept. A, New York 


ENVO)BIianoyie 


‘Wt Makes a Differénce”™ 
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Four 
cylinder 
thirty-six 

horse power 
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cylinder 
forty-eight 


Orse pow er 
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Fight 
cylinder 

sixty 
horse power 











Vir. 


\} Four 
cylinder 


twenty-two 
horse power 










Every man is different—so is every motor 


Men and motors are much alike. They vary in size, shape, 
speed and character. You'll find large men who are light on 
their feet, and small men who walk with the weight of the 
world upon them. Some men are up and off with half a 
turn-—-others hard to get started in the morning, but when 
once started, are easy goers without exerting much energy. 


You'll find all of these characteristics in motors, just as you 
do in men. 


There’s the motor that’s easy to get started and fairly easy 
to keep spinning, and there’s the motor that is like the slug 
gard—hard to get started, but easy to keep moving with just 
a litthke prodding. Then there’s the big, husky motor and 
the dapper little one. There are motors with tight bearings, just 
as there are men with tight clothes. 


Manifestly no one suit of clothes 
would fit all men—not even men 
of the same size. If a suit fits 
one man it’s sure to be too tight 
in the shoulders or too long in the 
sleeves for the other man. é 


Likewise no starter will fit all 
engines—not even those of the 
same horse power, stroke and 
bore. 


The Wagner Company takes the 
position of the custom tailor and 
builds a starter to order, to ex- 
actly suit the characteristics of the 
engine for which it is built. The 
result is a perfect fit, that, like 





Factory Branches and 
Service Stations 


etroit 





Bostor 
Buff 
I 

New ( 


Selling Agencies: Atlanta 





the tailored suit, not only fits the figure but suits the character 
als well, 


The Wagner Engineers go about their work very much as 
a tailor does. First, they scientifically take the measure ol 
the engine and know exactly what is needed to start it unde 
all conditions— the worst as well as the best. From thes« 
measurements the starter is designed and built. Then comes 
the preliminary try-on, when the starter is put on the car 
and taken through the most gruelling test— treatment it 
would never get under the worst conditions of private use. 
If it stands right up to its work, the starter is approved and 
built into the car as the car is built. 

If you buy a car on which a Wagner Starter talled 


that it w built to order tor the car mad the best starter that 


lhe Wagner Starter made b the tf 
largest of the great electrical n t 
neers hi een Sper neg rd 


The Starter that is built to order 


devel ! 
t nsf ( I 
tr t 
I} htt vt Ista 
i ( 
The Wa ( 
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~ t ‘ | 
tl t ‘ “ ! 
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Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 













with 12 
Bieetshte) 
Blades 











Count the 
12 Blades 




















To try the | 














all for one dollar. 
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VER- READY is to know self 
shaving in all its glory. Several million men 
think the EVER-READY the best at any 
price. If you don't say it’s the best shave of 
your life—get your dollar back. 
anteed 10 years — i2 (twelve) blades of mar- 
velous shaving ability — handsomely cased and 
Results are great. 

Drug, hardwareand general stores featureE VER-READY 


and sell Extra Blades. Guaranteed unconditionally. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frame guar- 


c omplete 


Each blade a marvel 


6 for 30c 
10 for 50c 
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make more money 

















Is your town 
a small one? 


Do you want to earn more money, to make busi 
ne acquaintance 3 4 


s of men outside of your own 
John Hopkins Chamberlain 
ind men who can show you the way 


) you feel that its size limits your own growth 


itthe curcle If you de 


nasmall Wisconsin town 
needed more money, and secured 
ben ng sarge = for the 


He helps te editan 
His pay vot | 
appointment as | 
( is perio« Is, 7 
Home Jourr i 
He spé@cialize 
t { is pp ul 
< ecure i 
il ntere have 
‘ est t 
! | entat 
tt few 
re at th vl « 





g Post, The Ladies 


ry G nile man 


g as his reason that the national demand for 


sssible for him to secure five orders for them where he 
sny other publication 
pread beyond his home town. He has formed a connection with the 

‘he sales literature and correspondence that we send to 
him new ideas, and the bonus and commission that he makes 

a day that he can give to the Curtis work have totaled $60.00 or 
t month 

We have a propose! concerning THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN that is of particular 
and timely interest to the man or woman who lives in a small town, aad who wants to 
For full particulars addresa Agency Division, Box 80 


rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 








| over a shoulder. 
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He drove from the first tee on the second 
round with unabated care, but it was a 
longer shot than Duncan's by thirty yards. 
Then followed a mashie to the green, two 
putts; the Scotchman now took five. Dun- 
can was silent; he played with infinite pains, 


| in unimpeachable form, but without avail. 


At the end of along hole where he had tallied 
seven he watched the boy’s bold, vigorous 


| putt hit the back of the cup and drop in. 


“You're going out strong,” he observed 
as they walked to the tee following, “‘and 
I’m coming in, and that’s all there is of it.” 
And later: ‘‘Couldn’t you put a little more 
on the ball now? You've a decent score, 
but it'll take you nowhere especial.” 

Tommy Healey, for the first time that 
day, drove with all his power; the ball sped 
out in a long, low carry and left, out of four, 


| only a scant hundred yards to the green. 





| contemptuously. 


voice complained. 


Duncan nodded. 

“Td almost put a guinea on you,” he 
remarked, “for a place. 

Yet Tommy finished the first half with 
the growing conviction that for those 
thirty-six holes he had accomplished little 
or nothing. 

“Duncan eighty-four,” the scorer called 
to a man recording the figures on a long 
sheet of paper pinned to a board: “‘ Healey, 
seventy-nine.”’ 

Tommy saw Galbraith finishing in the 
pair immediately behind. When the latter's 
card was handed in there were low whistles, 
exclamations. Galbraithhadscoredseventy- 
one and seventy-three; he stood for the 
day’s play by himself; he was nine strokes 
lower than his nearest competitor. Louis 
Dupays, the Frenchman, was third; Con 
Conrard fourth; and in a field of thirty- 
nine he, Tommy Healey, was twenty-first. 


vit 


FEELING of depressionsettled over him 
as he noted the number of men who 
stood between him and the money. 

“It’s Galbraith’s match or anybody’s,” 
Duncan told him; “you're hardly worse 
than fourth or fifth. Where are you spend- 
ing the night?” 

“*At—at my hotel,” Tommy lied. 

The Scotchman with a shrewd penetrat- 
ing humor studied him. 

“I mind,” he returned indirectly, “‘the 
first moneyed match I played in. I walked 
ninety miles to the sea with my shoes slung 
I had but the three and 
six for the entry and an odd ha’penny or 
two. I won nothing, forbye, and broke 
Uncle Steeny’s spoon I had borrowed in a 
quiet way. . . i slept in a bunker.” 

Tommy He aley grinned. 

“It’s all right if the sand’s warm,” he 
admitted. 

“Some of us are stopping at the club- 
house; the steward’s an old reprobate who 
knows all the boys. You can come with me 
and glad.” 

They had comfortable chops and baked 
potatoes on a bare table in a club grill 
room, At a table adjoining Con Connard 
was lounging sulkily over a stone bottle of 
ale; with him were a small, sharp-faced 
professional in the checked suit of a horse 
tout and a lanky young American with a 
heavy nose and pale eyes set close together. 
They were morosely silent; but, beyond, a 
round table held ten or twelve men loyally 
celebrating Galbraith’s success. 

Outside, upon a bricked terrace over- 
looking the course now lost in darkness, 
Tommy smoked a formidable cigar, the 
gift of the steward; while Duncan, chin 
upon breast, dozed beside him. Broken 
thoughts, images, flooded the boy’s mind 
he wondered if his sister had been badly 
hurt in that last affair when he had left 
home. He saw the bare prospect of the 
Caledonian Golf Club, the raw rows of 
brick walls, the shining tracks; he recalled 
the long, arduous collection of the sum that 
finally had brought him to the side of the 
slumbering Scotchman. 

Eighty-one and seventy-nine—a hun- 
dred and sixty twenty-first in 
line . . . perhaps anybody’s match. 
The cigar went out, became an offense to 
the nose, and he flung it away. He heard 
men talking in the obscurity below the 
clipped hedge that bound the terrace. 

“*He’s drinking now, ain't he?” a nasal 


, 


‘A brace of beers,”’ another answered 


The voices sank to an unintelligible 
mutter, then rese. 
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“He might be got into a little game.” 

“That’s it, Con,” a third pronounced. 

They were, Tommy Healey recognized, 
Con Connard and his companions at sup- 
per. He wondered idly whom they were 
discussing. ““Eighty-one and seventy-nine,” 
he repeated to himself. 

The group below him paused, 
intently, low. 

“Bray won't stay at second, and the 


talking 


Frenchman’s hitting the slide . » 
hundred on myself. If we could get his 
nerve I'd split up -” They moved on, 


their voices, disembodied in the night, 
were speedily lost. 

Duncan sat up with a start. 

“We'll to bed,”” he pronounced harshly. 

The legs of their chairs scraped upon the 
bricks. 

x 

HE sleeping quarters occupied a floor 

above the lockers and grill—a long, 
bare corridor on which opened adequately 
furnished bedrooms. As Duncan mounted 
the stairs Tommy noted that he breathed 
with difficulty and was forced to pause, rest, 
at the middle of the flight. They had a 
room in common; and, as the boy lay abed 
with the light extinguished, he was appalled 
by the other’s labored respiration, the fre- 
quent painful fits of choking. 

He was awakened later by a gurgling 
call and found the light switched on, and 
Duncan sitting on the edge of his bed, 
literally fighting for a meager breath upon 
which to sustain life. Twin flames burned 
in the ashes of the old man’s cheeks, his 
eyes were glassy, his fingers twisted in the 
sheet. 

“Whisky!”” he gasped faintly; ‘‘close 
night . . . quick!” 

The boy pulled on his trousers and 
without further formality dropped down 
the stairs to the grill. A steward in a white 
coat was bowed slumbering over a table. 
But, beyond, Con Connard and his two fa- 
miliars and Galbraith were circled about 
a table that bore scattered playing cards, 
| tumblers, siphons and-dark, squat 
bottles. Galbraith’s face was flushed, his ges- 
tures large, unsteady; Connard, loudly con- 
vivial, was lamenting his ill luck with the 
pasteboards and drinking pale infusions of 
whisky to Galbraith’s prowess and success, 
to which the others gave instant, apprecia- 
tive chorus. 

Tommysecured the whisky and hurriedly 
returned to Duncan. The latter had almost 
recovered from his attack; his chest heaved 
with greater regularity; a more human 
color streaked his countenance. The drink 
furthe er restored him. 

“You're going out,’ * he repeated, “and 
I—I’m in. Seventy-three,” he proceeded 
**a good score but a dam’ bad age. I was 
a good lad once . . tramped ninety 
miles on my bare soles and broke Uncle 
Steeny’s spoon * His voice droned off 
sleepily. 

In a minute more he was unconscious, his 
jaw fell open—already he seemed dead. 
Tommy hastily switched off the light. 





x 


N THE morning Duncan was unable to 

resume play, his lips shook as though 
palsied, his hands had all but lost sense of 
touch. There was a hasty rearrangement 
of the pairing; and Andrew Graham, help- 
less from the effects of a night’s debauch, 
was also unable to proceed, and Tommy 
Healey was bracketed with Connard. 

“Put something more on the ball,” 
Duncan reiterated from the door to the 
locker room as Tommy made his way to 
the first tee; “‘put everything on it you've 
got. It’s now or never for you. And keep 
your face toward Con; he’s a dark man to 
play and would break your heart with his 
tongue.”” He stopped Tommy Healey fur- 
ther. “I’ve got the guinea on you,” he added, 
“for a place.” 

The customary fringe of humanity sur- 
rounded the first stand; the clerk’s derby 
rested deftly on the back of his neck. 

“Ten forty-five,” he called; “‘Galbraith 
and Dupays.” 

Galbraith bent forward, teeing his ball. 
His fingers shook so that it rolled twice 
from the tee; his face was leaden colored, 
with pasty shadows in the temples and 
under the eyes. Nevertheless, he drove an 
incredibly long ball, curving with a marked 
pull, far out over the fairway. 

“Eleven o'clock,” the starter announced: 
“Connard and Healey.’ 
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THE SATURDAY 


**Do you mind?” Connard addressed the 
onlookers. “‘I’ve drawn the mudlark.”” He 
teed his ball and, with a flourish, drove. 

As Tommy stood above his bal! he con- 
centrated his every atom of force. His 
form and control held, the ball went out, 
out, and rested but a few yards short of 


where Galbraith had driven. Tommy's 
caddy grinned with delight—they were 
twenty-five yards beyond Connard. The 
boy played his mashie boldly, running well 
up to the pin, but was unable to take less 
than four, halving his opponent. 

They had four each again at the next 
hole, but Connard got a three on the follow- 


ing and Tommy was one more. On the 
fourth hole the boy drove the longest ball 
he had yet hit, but it fell within the wedge 
of field, out of bounds, and he was forced to 
drive another and tallied six. At the sixth 
hole a species of panic swept over him and 
he sent a wild ball from the stand. 

It was the drive across the stream, over 


the high bank and through the opening in 
the wood. His ball had barely rolled to the 
edge of the water, where it lay below the 
abrupt raw wall of earth. A_ perfectly 
played niblick would take the ball out of 
danger, but that would leave an impossibly 
long shot to the green. A six already 
the possibility of another. He brushed 
aside the niblick, held out by his caddy, 


and 


and took in its place the mid-iron. He 
addressed the ball with a clenched jaw, a 


nauseating sensation at the pit of his stom- 
ach; he was placing every chance on that 
one stroke. 

The iron head cut viciously into the turf 


and followed through; the ball rose with a 
jerk and literally disappeared. 
le saw his caddy hurriedly cross the 


bridge and mount the steps fixed against 
the bank. And, when Tommy had followed 
him to the ground above, he found that 
youth standing in the fairway but a medium 
mashie shot from the green. Tommy sent 
down a long putt for a four. That iron shot 
put a confidence in him that disposed of 
the remaining out holes in five, three, three. 


A constant sneering skepticism, giving 
place at times to surly surprise, marked 
Connard's attitude toward him. Connard 


was playing faultless golf and finished the 
first half of the morning’s round three 
under par. In the extreme care with which 
he addressed himself to the second nine he 
appeared to overlook Tommy's presence 
entirely. 

Tommy Healey was playing as he had 
never dreamed possible; his shots followed 
each other with mechanical exactitude; the 
clubs seemed to appear miraculously in his 
grasp, almost to execute the strokes of 
themselves. No cuppy lie, nor ridge nor 
sand, disconcerted him—he got into trou 
ble, but he got out again instantly with 
an aplomb akin to insolence. He came in 
with seventy-three as his total for the 
morning’s play. Duncan met him with 
ill-suppressed excitement. 

“You are down to seventh place,” the 
older man told him as the were 
posted; “and Galbraith’s on the black edge 
of ruin. He took eighty-one, and him going 
worse every hole.” 


scores 


xI 
OMMY HEALEY recalled the broken 


conversation he had overheard on the 
terrace the night before, that noisy party 
gathered late about the cards and bottles 
they fitted one into the other like the parts 
of a single design, the result of which, the 
boy now clearly saw, had been Galbraith’s 
eighty-one, his breaking form. 

He repeated his discovery to Duncan 
over lunch and the other nodded, unmoved. 

‘There’s a lot in professional golf,’’ he 
pronounced, “not down on the cards. I'm 
no saying yon’s not a fishy lot; but Gal- 
braith was fair dunderheaded to be taken 
at that price. Say nothing more and get 
profit from what you find! 

*There’s narrow space for sentimentalit 
in our game. I’m not counseling you to be 
crooked, mind, but be poleetical 
that’s it—poleetical. It’s well enough 
my lord and Sir Percy to bow and scrape; 
for us it is different.” He leaned forward, 
speaking with grave finality: “ We've got 
to win. No handsome excuse will bring a loaf 
from thegentry or bury us on the last green. 
We are not paid to amuse them, we are 
only paid to win.” 


for 


xl 


fp MY was conscious of a subtle 
change in the temper of the onlookers as 
he drove off on his final round. Some one 


| repeated aloud his score, his place in the 
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| strip of sward. 
| but Connard’s ball in the same number was 


| ball, too long studied, fell short. 


| anger. 


| confusion at his unstudied comment, “ 
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tournament. He played boldly, confi- 
dently, and with success; but, play as he 
might, Connard was better—not by the 


| wide margins that characterize the play of 
| amateurs, but by that small, all-important 


number which distinguishes a round better 
than par from one merely good. 

Tommy Healey took thirty-seven for 
the first nine holes; Connard, thirty-five. 
Tommy had scored eighty-one, seventy- 
nine and seventy-three, a total of two 
hundred and thirty-three, for the first three 
rounds. This, he felt, would avail him 
little. Galbraith had been eliminated, but 
Connard, in his present form, would total 
three hundred, while Bray, Louis Dupays 
and Hop Crane were playing splendidly. 

A cloud of black, dispiriting thoughts 
took possession of the boy. His money, 
with the exception of some loose silver, had 
gone. He possessed nothing but his clubs, 
a few golf balls. With no salable experi- 
ence he was without prospects in the game. 
He had heard the professionals lightly 
meeting at the next Open 
tournament—at a place half across the 
continent. 

He drove down the incline of the tenth 
hole and brassied over the long, narrow 
He played two long shots, 


farther than his; and Tommy was forced 
to play the third to the green, falling short. 

He leaned moodily upon his club and 
watched Connard take hisstand. Connard’s 
And, in an 
uncontrollable exasperation, Tommy shot 
out: 

** Aw, hit it, hit it!” 

The other turned with a swiftly kindling 
“You little street sweeping!”’ he 
ejaculated. 

“Sure,” said Tommy Healey, covering his 
you 
want to hit it—like this here.”” He played 
his ball with a short, stiff swing of the wrists, 
and it rose, dropping upon the green, where 
it rolled, following a turn of the ground, 
surprisingly into the hole. 

“That's it,” Tommy Healey said non- 
chalantly. 

In an ill-suppressed passion Connard 
putted over the hole, failed to drop the next, 
and required six. 

A secret elation radiated through Tommy 
Healey. The result of his exclamation, of 
his fortunate approach shot, had been 
extraordinary, beyond calculation. The 
other strode off fuming to the tee. Tommy 
realized suddenly the meaning in Duncan's 
remark that not all professional golf was 
recorded on the card, the possibilities in 
the old man’s admonition to be “ poleeti- 
cal.”’ He defined shrewdly to himself what 
that might mean in the present situation. 
There was a possibility, a bare chance, 
dangerous in the extreme; but Tommy had 
been innured to dangerous chances; his 
older brother, the local prizefighter, had 
seen to that. 

The following was a short hole, but re- 
quired the utmost delicacy in play—the 
small, uneven green was banked on the side 
of a steep hill, while the upper face was 
bounded by a low stone wall and road. A 
ball but a few feet short, or to the left, 
would bound down a bare incline to 
matted brush. Tommy played a vigorous 
undercut shot that held the ball, after a 
perilous moment, on the green. Then he 
turned, addressing Connard before the 
latter had pli aced his tee. 

“What,” Tommy demanded, gripping 
his mashie hard, “were you going to split 
up with them friends of yours if you got 
down in first money?” 

A deep flush overspread Connard’s 
countenance, his knuckles were white in 
his clenched hand as he crossed the stand 
toward the boy. The latter moved not an 
inch, but swung his club up shoulder high. 

“And,” he added huskily, “if Galbraith 
was put out of the running?” 

Connard stopped short. 

“What's this damned 
Galbraith?” he asked. 


nonsense about 
He turned and 
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stooped, teeing his ball, evidently striving 
to regain his composure. “And that stuff 
about splitting up? . . . I'll take it 
out of your hide after the match,” he fired 
across his shoulder. He played his stroke, 
and the ball, hitting full upon the green 
with a strong spin, sped over the edge, far 
down the slope. 

Connard’s mashie whirled with an evil 
whine past the boy’s head. Tommy turned 
upon him a slow, infuriating, indescribably 
homely grin. Connard, his face now crim- 
son with passion, tramped savagely down 
the slope. He played his bali short, re- 
quired a third to reach the green and took 
two putts. Tommy Healey narrowly missed 
a two and sent his ball a seant four inches 
for a three. 

x11T 

T WAS now evident that Connard real- 

ized the cost of his outburst of temper. 
He played slowly, carefully, from the 
following stand, and successfully. Tommy 
recognized the need for extreme care; he 
knew that he had gone well — he remembered 
three threes, fours, a single five. He drove 
with an iron up over a bluff and on to a 
tricky green. . . Another three. He 
noted for the first time that a small gallery 
was following him, he heard discreet patters 
of applause, enthusiastic comments 
he ran down a nine-foot putt. 

Finally he was addressing his ball on the 
eighteenth and last tee. He drove; a mid- 
iron shot followed to the green. It was, he 
saw, surrounded on three sides by spec- 
tators. His opponent putted listlessly, and 
Tommy laid his ball close by the hole. 
With the next shot it dropped in. 

Somebody demanded: “ What 
take?” 

“Seventy-one,” the scorer replied. 

Tommy saw Duncan hurrying toward 
him. The old Scotchman’s face, worn by 
the illness of the night before, was wreathed 
in delighted smiles. 

“By gad!” he caught the exclamation. 
“The boy’s got it—he’s got it with three 
hundred and four . . . no one still 
out 7 

Two reporters were training black box 
cameras upon him 

“Thomas,”’ he answered their query as 
from a dream; “Thomas Healey, Unat- 
tached.” 


did he 


Winding Backward 


Mx AMERICAN inventor has achieved 
the seemingly impossible by making a 
reel that unwinds from the center instead 
of from the outside, as thread is unwound 
from a spool, for instance. His purpose, of 
course, is to do away with the great labor 
and waste of time involved in the rewind- 
ing of moving-picture films each time after 
they are used and before they can be used 
again. 

Films come on metal reels; and, as the 
machine operates, the film comes off one 
reel and, after passing through the machine, 
is wound up on a second reel. On the 
second reel the film is wound backward; so 
the operator has to wind it from that reel 
on to another one in order to get it started 
from the right end the next time he pro- 
jects it. 

The new reel has a slot cut down one 
side, out of which the film is pulled, begin- 
ning at the core. The problem was to have 
the film come out without tearing or kink- 
ing; but pulling the film out through the 
slot will work only for a few turns. To 
avoid this trouble, the reel is made so that 
the slotted side will remain stationary 
while the other side will be revolved by a 
little electric motor. 

The speed of revolution is very impor- 
tant and is solved in a simple way: When- 
ever there is any pull on the film the motor 
will revolve the back side of the reel; and 
whenever there is no pull the motor will stop 
Consequently pulling on the reel causes the 
motor to do the unwinding and prevents 
any jamming of the film. 
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for a package of 10, or $1.00 for a package of 100. Smoke 
4s Many cigarettes as you wish, and if not satisfactory 
return remainder of box and we will refund your money. 
The American Tobacco Co., 111 Fifth Ave. New York. 





THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


10 for 10c_ 
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| An Emergency Well Met 


| NEVERAL years ago Mrs. W. A. Anderton, of Massachusetts, started 

to take subscriptions for The Saturday Kvening Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal in odd hours, just to provide a little extra spending money. 
Then her husband died and left her with a family to support. But 
Mrs. Anderton was prepared to meet the emergency. 

The plan which had provided spending money was extended. Instead 
of working in occasional spare hours, her entire time and attention were 
given to it. Since then her profits have supported herself and family, 
educated her children and provided a comfortable home. 


If you would like to learn a way of making money that is easy and 





dignified and which will either provide spending money or a permanent 


business, let us tell you how it may be done. 


BOX 806, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HE demand for the Gray & Davis Starting- 

Lighting System for Ford cars has assumed truly 

remarkable proportions. While we shall build 
100,000 of these systems in 1915 it is doubtful if this 
quantity will prove sufficient. 


The Gray & Davis System brings to the Ford owner 
conveniences which add greatly to the enjoyment of 
motoring. The ease with which the engine is started 
and the advantages of electric light are features much 
to be desired. 

If you would safeguard delivery of one of these sys- 
tems we advise you to see your dealer, or a nearby supply 
man, “mediately. 

Full particulars are given in our special Ford catalog, 
which we will gladly send on request. ‘This catalog de- 
scribes in detail the compactness of the system, its sim- 
plicity of operation and maintenance, its rugged and 
trouble-proof construction. Write us today for your copy. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ihe system as supplied includes a 6-volt battery, bat- 
tery box, switches, wiring and all necessary connections. 
Can be quickly installed on any new or used Model T 


by any yvarage man or mac hinist. 
Price = 


FOB. Boston 


GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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MADE IN AMERICA 


Continued from Page 16 


is Bob, and he is half bull pup and half 
Airedale. Not long ago a black bear came 
nosing round one of the hotels and Bob 
chased him up a tree. Just as the bear be- 
far his ascent Bob fastened his teeth on the 
bear’s hind leg and hung on. The bear 
climbed about a hundred and fifty feet be- 
fore Bob concluded he was no aviator 
Accordingly he let go, striking the ground 
with a mighty grunt. 

Undaunted by his knowledge of the 
height of the tree he thereupon set to work 
to gnaw it down, and at last accounts had 
been engaged a couple of months or so with- 
out quite completing his task, but perhaps 
with the result of gaining respect for the 
latitudinal dimensions of the sequoia. I do 
not know a better way to get a comprehen- 
sive notion of the actual size of one of these 
and must classify Bob as the leading 
scientist in his district. However, no an 

eur camera-snapping seems to come seri- 
ously into the thought of the average visitor 
re. You do not hear typical tourist 
exclamations of delight. Silence you find 
here, just as you did at the Grand Cafion. 
‘Every time I look at that tree,” said 
woman, referring to the Sherman Tree, 

I feel just like shedding tears—it is so 
awfully old.” 

‘They always make me feel as though it 
were time to go to church,” said another 
woman after a long silence passed in re- 





trees, 


ie 


one 


garding a group of sequoias. 
‘And to think,” said a man standing 
near, “that they say these trees are only 


oung to-day!” 
Young they may be relatively to them- 
not to anything else within our 
In 1907 ten 





but 
compre hension. 
cut for one mill, and they ran from nineteen 
hundred to three thousand years old. The 
growth rings seem to be deeper in wet 
years and smaller in dry , as Was discovered 
by comparing the record growth with rain 
— covering the number of years in our 
1 times. Before 1907, as both trees and 
¢ al orologic al records attest,there had been 
thirty wet years. Before that period, and 
since, the been normal. The 
equoias are, therefore, the oldest meteoro- 
logical records in the world. 
These trees were old when Christ was 
born. All of them of any size saw the fall 


seives, 


se quol is were 


seasons had 


f the Roman Empire. The birth of Mo- 
hammed happened late in their lives. 
China was young when they were old. 


When the Hebrews went out of Egypt; 
vhen Helen of Troy was captured— these 
trees stood here. They were two hundred 
high and their bark was six inches 
when the first Marathon race was 
run. They have stood here in the Sierras, 
unknown, silent, motionless, while many a 
civilization of the earth has come and gone. 


leet 


thick 


The Rain Records of the Ages 


If one has been guilty of any slighting 
reference to the governmental bureaus at 
Washington as a source of literature or in- 
formation, let apology be made at once. 
The Interior Department furnishes a bul- 
letin called The Secret of the Big Trees, 
written by Professor Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, of Yale. This gentleman has perhaps 
given the most exhaustive study to the 
stumps of the great trees of the Sierras. 
There lies the record of wet and dry 
sons; and this record is made the basis of 
some interesting, almost romantic, infer- 
ences as to the biteee of the earth's nations. 

For instance, take the era of 1200 B. c. 
There lies the record on the stump, to be 
examined microscopically. Do your sub- 
traction from the known age of the tree, 
arrived at by counting these rings carefully, 
and you could discover, almost independ- 
ently, the dry which forced the 
westbound movement of the hordes over- 
running Western Asia and Eastern Europe. 

Again, your moisture curve drops low 
round 300 A. D. History shows that many 
towns in — were abandoned at about 
that time; but about 1000 A. D. the mois- 
ture profile rises; and you will find that the 
old thade routes of Asia began to be revived 
and that prosperity ruled—at least the 
Republican Party would have ciaimed that 
had it been in power there at that time. 
Had there been any political party at all 
in California at that date it might have 
tlaimed prosperity there also, with good 
crops and good rainfall; for there is the 
history of fat and lean years written in the 
sequoia rings. 


seu- 


seasons 


The story of the Hittites’ coming out of 
the desert, of the Arabs’ swarming into 
Egypt, of the inv ae of the Libyans, of 





the Exodus of Joseph and his people from 
Egypt—all that chaotic day of war and 
famine and vast migrations— you may se¢ 
written here on the stump of an ancient 
tree. The same long, slow causes wrote bot 

profiles—of history and of moisture—for 
our view. 

You may see, also, here, if you like, 
according to this observer and his conclu 
sions, the glory of the Greek Empire and 
the days of flowering prosperity in other 
lands. At the time of the birth of Christ 
there was, according to the record of our 
trees, a favorable epoch of the world 
There were good crops in the Mediter 
ranean country, says history; 





would have been good crops UU all 
had there been farmers there, say the 
sequoias. And you may see here writte: 
the story of how Rome, thousands ot miles 
away, was harassed by the barbarians, 
crowding west out of the = ied-up desert. 

When the story of the big trees shall be 
known to the public there wil] be for then 
nothing but Ames oa reverence and 
lar pride. We may leave out, if we 
all reference to the operations through 
which title passed from the American peo 
ple to many individuals via desert-land 
laws, tree claims, swamp and overflowed 
land acts, homestead acts, and all that sort 
of thing; but when it comes to destroying 
forever, and tothe last, without limit, living 
creatures so old and venerable as these, the 
human conscience revolts. 

The American people will not stand for 
that. They would not stand to-day for the 
acquiring by one or two ~ n of title to over 
fourteen million acres of California ranch 


popu- 


please 


fruit and farm lands. That was done in 
the past. Most of the destruction of the 
sequoias was done in the past. Let that 


past bury its own dead, but let us have no 
more such history to go into any 


other past, 


A Stable in a Sequoia Trunk 


The present public interest in the big 
trees has not yet wholly passed from th« 
stage of doctrinairism into that of cheerful 
and general public enjoyment. The attend 
ance at Sequoia Park in 1913, counting al 
visitors, was only 3823—from seventy to 
eighty per cent of the se being C alifornis ul 
Grant Park had 2756 visitors. During the 
summer of 1914 the attendance at both 
parks was largely increased. 

Grant Park is small, only 


2560 acres in 


extent, and it has in its limits only a hun 
dred and ninety trees, running from ten to 
thirty-five feet in diameter. This group 


includes the famous General Grant Tree, 
which rivals the Sherman Tree in Sequoia 
Park. The Grant Tree is very large about 
the but, measured fairly above the 
spreading buttress roots, its diameter is 
thirty-five feet and its height two hur 

dred and sixty-four feet. The Shermar 

which is a beautifully symmetrical tree, i 
two hundred and eighty-six feet high and 
thirty-six feet in fair diameter. 

The famous Grizzly Giant of the Mari 
posa Grove, commonly seen by all Yosemite 
tourists, is a splendid example of the stocky, 
sturdy character of the true sequoia, whic! 
keeps a vast columnar size far up toward 
the ragged top. The Grizzly Giant meas- 
ures only two hundred and four feet in 
height and twenty-nine feet in diameter 
but it is at present the best-known of all 
the trees. Wawona Tree, two hundred 
and twenty-seven feet high and twenty-siy 
feet in the clear opening through the roots 
through which opening your coach cus- 
tomarily drives—measures only a trifl 
over nineteen feet in diameter when you 
get above the spreading roots. 

All through this high Sierra country you 
may come, once in a while, on scattered 
clumps of these red-gold columns, reaching 
high up into the air, flocking by themselves, 


roots, 


aloof, clannish, exclusive. They are the 
survivors. You will be astonished at the 
general extent < the action of fire. Almost 


every tree is biackened. Perhaps larger 
trees were burned than ever were mea 
One end of the Dead Monarch, in 
Park, is used as a stable for horses. At the 
other end, a hundred and forty feet from 
the root, my guide casually rode in with a 
couple of horses to be photographed. 
Time and again you will see how small 
a horse and rider seem at the foot of eve 


ured 
Grant 
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fresh and dainty the country over 





If you cross the continent from Maine to California, you can 


buy Whitman's in practically every city, town, and hamlet you 
pass through. Fresh and sweet and dainty, too—as inviting 
in the tiny inland village as in the great seaboard metropolis. 
The first triumph of Whitman's is their famous quality 


second 


| 

| 

| 

the | 
‘ is their country-wide distribution. Whitman's are 

the national sweets. 

wa hitman's Sampler is a veritable “ catalogue of sweets,”’ with its chocolate- 
honey white nougat, chocolate-covered 


covered n t-marshmallows, its 
1842 bitter 
appealing dainties. $1 
leading drug store. 

Whitman s he 





caramels, ** sweets, chocolate-covered liquid cherries and othe: 
and $2 packages at our nearest agency—usually the 
Ask for booklet or write us 


ave been preferred Easter gifts for seventy-three years 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON, Inx *hiladelphia, U.S.A. 
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Like A Fairy’s Wand! 


The New, Improved, Adjustable 


‘CaxMop 
Changes Dull, Lifeless Floors To 
Mirror-Like Lustre and Brightness 


Miss O-Cedar is the good fairy who keeps more than 
bright and cheerful. One 
swee} of her wand (an O-Cedar Mop) and dull, 


dingy floors or woodwork spring into scintillating bright 


two million homes cle an, 


ness, with every beautiful, delicate detail of 
their grain revealed. 


CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 


Sold by all druggists. 

and department stores 
ty round « 
in two wizes at 


75¢ 


and $1.25 


grocers, hardwa 


bather 
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‘This New.Convenient 
‘Handy Handle Hinge” 


is now a part of every O-Cedar Polish M yp and makes it 


perfectly adjustable ; 


Channell Chemical Co. Chicago -Toronto-London-Berlin 
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The Descendant of Champions — } 


The same spirit of fitness that prompts those who love | 
the finest of pedigreed horses and dogs, directs their selection 
of National cars. | 

i 
| 


The National shows its superiority and class by its appear- 
ance and performance. Its blue blooded strain is apparent 
even tho 2a may not be familiar with its long history of 


This new National Six.is not of nondescript ances- ff 
i 


successes. 
trv, but is the lineal descendant of the World’s Stock Car 
hampion, and of the International s00-mile race record 
older for “Made in U.S. A.” cars, on the Indianapolis 


ype edway ° 


( 
I 


‘The National has always been a leader—not waiting until | 


forced to follow the example of others, but preceding others 
with higher standards of efficiency, beauty and comfort in 


advance of the recurring seasons. National Sixes $2375. 


Seven distinct new styles—roadsters or touring cars with divided front seats 
and disappearing auxiliary seats. Special bodies up to $2850, including Coupé, 
Cabriolet and Parlor Car with individual adjustable arm chairs. Nationa/ Sixe 


develop any part of 55 h. p. at fuel efficiency up to 17 miles per gallon. 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
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on Locks 
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Hardware 





Guard against Dust and Germs 
BE THE FIRST 


to touch the Kerchief you intend using. 


Yale Night Latch on your door. 
The slickest burglars in the world ! 


Packages For Men and Women containing 

1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 

1 for 25c, on sale in the good shops. 
Ack fee SEALPACKERCHIEF BY NAME 

Wii} ape irs plait ily on each package 

hill seal is unbroken 


ti i SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. 


i i) li i Broadway at 25th St., New York City 
MWA 


It’s Yale Night Latch No. 44— | 

and it combines the conven- / 

ience of a spring latch with / 
the safety of a dead lock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York af 
| i 


| 
You can rest easy—with this Vj | 
| 
| 
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_, Stamford, Conn 
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a_ small sequoia. There are abundant 
pictures of cavalry troops on fallen logs, 
or of a coach and six standing on top of a 


log; but these things mean little in the | 


telling or in the pictorial record. They do 
not give you the feel of the sequoia. It is 
not possible to paint the portrait of the 
sequoia or to write a description of its 
character. You must go there and get 
acquainted with the splendid creatures for 
yourself, 

The so-called Giant Forest lies close to 
Camp Sierra in Sequoia Park; and on 
about thirty-two hundred acres here there 
are five hundred thousand sequoias, of 
which five thousand exceed ten feet in 
diameter. They grow in other groups here 
and there in the park, on tracts of from ten 
acres to two thousand acres in extent—in 
all more than twelve thousand trees ex- 
ceeding ten feet in diameter. The Giant 
Forest is the greatest group of big trees 
now in the world. 
has only twenty trees; this is seventeen 
miles northwest of the Valley of the Yosem- 
ite. The Merced Group, nine miles north- 
west of the valley, is perhaps less known. 
It has only forty trees. 

These two big-tree 
examples and a considerable remnant of 
the original redwood forests that were such 
a glory to California. Here are two of the 
crown jewels of this Republic, much worth 
the name, and worth much better care. 
They have been lying cast aside, up in 
the attic, unknown and unregarded. 

No doubt in the future we shail have 
more paintings of the big trees in America 
and, let us hope, fewer of Italian gondolas 
and German villages. This is the country 
to see—our own country; the most beauti- 
ful and the most marvelous in the world. 
It is time for American art. We have more 
and grander landscapes than Europe ever 


saw—and we are ignorant of them. Where | 


are our artists? And where are our 
Americans? 


The Charm of Yosemite 


Yosemite, elder sister of the California 
parks, can afford to step aside in her as- 
suredness and allow fuller introduction for 
her more callow débutant relatives. Not 
all the world knows Sequoia Park or Grant 
Park; but all the world knows Yosemite 
or thinks it dees. 
rather a large order thoroughly to learn 
everything about this difficult mountain 
region on the crest of the Sierras, which 
measures eleven hundred and twenty-four 
square miles in area and has five hundred 
and seventy-five miles of roads and trails, 
which latter open only a fraction of its 
extent to public travel; a region that holds 
the greatest assemblage of beautiful land- 
scapes in all the world. Each of these, 
taken alone, would be of itself incom- 
parable. Taken together, they leave 
Yosemite unapproachable i in charm. 

Yosemite is lovable. The Grand Cafion 
is terrible, tragic, aloof—and dead. Quiet, 
silence and unalterable repose mark it. 
The Great Trees are tremendous, but they 
are aloof, silent—impressive, yet hi ardly 
inviting affection. It is quite otherwise 
with Yosemite. It has sheer beauty; and 
with that beauty there is a strange quality 
of attractiveness, of winsomeness, of sweet- 
ness. 

It is more human than almost any other 
of our national parks. Its charm is like that 
of a very beautiful woman, so far above ri- 
valry and above art that she is instinctively 
gracious. 

If it is a gracious and winning beauty you 
find all about you in Yosemite, none the 
less is it a vital and sprightly beauty. In 
the Grand Cajion you have a kaleidoscope 
of color, but little action. In the Great 
Trees you have one strange color, but little 
action. Their pictures are still—like can- 
vases and like set photographs; but in 
Yosemite action is all round you. The 
trees wave in the breeze; the grasses and 
flowers nod to you; and scores of water- 
falls and rapids stir the imagination on 
every hand. It is perhaps this feeling of 
life and vitality that gives so strange and 
compelling a charm to this assemblage of 
great pictures, done with so vast and 
kindly a brush. 

Not all geologists agree as to the making 
of the Grand Cajion, but certainly you may 
trace both voleanic and erosive action 
there. Authorities disagree, also, as to the 
origin of the Yosemite Valley, seven miles 
long, three-quarters of a mile in width. 
The perpendicular rock faces are so vast as 
to stagger the geologist who believes they 





Went Last Month 


ended in this easy, simple way. 
And every month a million more 
go like them. 


little Blue-jay plaster. 
case the com pain ended there. 
The Tuolumne Grove | 


the B & B wax— gently freed the 
com. In 48 hours nearly every 
corm came out, without any pain 
or trouble. A few stubborn corns 
required another plaster. 


parks hold good | 


million corns ended by this inven- 
tion. It will be the story of your 
corns in 48 hours if you treat them 
in this scientific way. 
will testify to that. 


probability, those corns will stay 
for years. 





April 53, 1915 





A Million 


Corns 


Last month, a million corns were 


To each corn was applied a 
In every 


Then the wax in the plaster— 


That's the story of some seventy 


Your friends 


If you don’t do this, in all | 
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Ends Corns 








As a matter of fact, it is | 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
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Samples Mailed Free 
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You've got 


some spare time | 


We've got 


some money 


F YOU will give us 
the former, we will 
pay you the latter. 


We should like to have you 
look after the local sub- 
scription renewals and new 
orders for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ |;| 
Home Journal and The | 
Country Gentleman dur- 
ing your leisure hours, and 
will pay you liberally in 
commission and salary for 
so doing. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
Box 812, Agency Division | 
| 
| 
| 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 
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are due to glacial action; indeed, one 
| Saroctee says they cannot be of glacial 
origin. 

Very many others, however, including 
Professor Joseph Le Conte and Mr. John 
Muir, declare that all this Yosemite coun- 
try originally was covered by an enormous 
glacier, which ground its way across the 
rounded domes and upright walls which 
now tower so impressively. Certainly you 
may see for yourself proof enough that there 
were glaciers here. In the Grand Cajion 
you found many stratifications and many 
colors; whereas in the Yosemite you find 
most of the rock surfaces monolithic, and 
of monotone—a distinctive color that no 
artist, as yet, has put on canvas—gray and 
silver and slate and mauve, mixed. I do 
not know of any artist who has ever 
painted it truly, but have met many who 
admitted their despair. 

This valley has been known from the 
first days of gold. Doctor Bunnell, whose 
interesting volume undertakes to tell the 
story of Yosemite, says that in the winter 
of 1849, while mining on the Merce« i River, 
he saw in the distance an immense clif 
re aching the summit of the mountains 
This was El Capitan. The next winter 
Doctor Bunnell was attached to the Mari- 
posa Battalion, which pursued certain hos 
tile Indians into the mountains thereabouts. 
On the twenty-first of March, 1851, they 
entered this narrow valley and suddenly 
came into full view of that picture which 
has delighted the e yes of thousands since. 

“It has been said that it is not easy to 
describe in words the precise impressions 
which great objects make on a Doctor 
Bunnell says. “I cannot describe how 
completely I realized this trutl 
As I looked, a peculiarly exalted sensatior 
seemed to fill my whole being. I found m) 
eyes in tears with emotion.”’ A like confes 
sion, mayhap, need give you no shame, for 
the compelling picture is now as ther 
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Some Mixed Metaphors 


Any family claiming social rank in our 
town, as in yours, generally had in the par- 
lor an art chromo, done in red and yel- 
low, which was called El Capitan. The 
town preacher said that very likely thi 
rock was as high as the church steeple 
maybe not, as he did not wish to be 
untruthful about anything. I remember 
El] Capitan and the “ Yosemight,”’ as our 
preacher always calied it, because once 
there came to lecture in our town Dr. 
Joseph Cook, a famous Eastern divine. 
He closed his speech with a splendid mixed 
metaphor, having reference to a wave of 
religious thought then passing over the 
country. “It is sufficient,” said he, “‘t 
rock the El Capitan of doubt, and to 
cleanse Lady Macbeth’s red right hand!” 
It really is too bad the way Boston use 
metaphors—or was this Brooklyn? 

It was some years before I knew the 
metaphor was mixed; but ever and anon 
I would gaze at the chromo of El Capitar 
in our parlor, and forget all about Lady 
Macbeth and her red right hand in a long- 
ing to see the up-an l-down rock, as high 
as the church steeple in our prairie town. 
Many times, as I nivaneed in years, | 
pictured myself standing somewhere near 
El Capitan, and gazing up at it throug 
field glass, the while clad in a white flann« 
suit and looking as much like Richard Har 
ding Davis or James Montgomery Flagg as 
possible. 

Indeed, this dream came true—all but 
the resemblance and the field glass and 
the flannels. In good sooth, I had even thes« 
latter; but, in equal sooth, the dust of 
Yosemite much persuades a wise man to 
leave his ducks and flannels in his trun} 
and betake himself to serviceable khaki. 
Also, you do not need a field glass. 

It had been hot in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys. I did not like to p: 
ten cents a mile over any California r ail 
road, as you do over the short side line 
from Merced. Not even the pleasant hotel 
at El Portal, near the gateway of the park, 
wholly mitigated my grouch. It had been 
intensified by a singsong train butcher wh« 
all the way up the valley, had persecuted 
American citizens with his nasal history of 
the scenery through which we passed— and 
his distribution of photographs, albums, 
postcards and other similar junk, such as 
is customarily inflicted on the America 
public when traveling for the purpose of 
enjoyment. 

Moreover, the stage, none too fast, passed 
over a road quite too dusty. Women in 
thin shirt waists put newspapers over their 
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Andrew Jackson's favorite sport states history again, 
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| shoulders to ward off sunburn. There were | 
| grouches 


five to a seat and several seats 
deep; but our way wound along the won- 
derful Merced, here en and foaming, 
once in a while green and glassy —far more 
bold and more beautiful than the Kicking 
Horse, up in Canada. And presently, just 


| as did that early miner more than half a 


century ago, we struck in at the open ior 
of the greatest valley in the world. 

On the right came down the wondrous 
Bridal Veil Falls, six hundred and twenty 
feet in height, a rainbow at its foot, a crown 
of smoke-colored mist rising up and blowing 
back over its brink—a veil not of water 
but of mist, which waved here and there, 
wonderfully and softly beautiful—a water- 
fall which seems to travel upward, not 
down. And mile after mile the valley 
opened up until the river forgot its troubles, 
and ran smooth and green between banks 
covered with a score of soft and pleasant 
greens, grasses dotted with many flowers. 

And on the left rose El Capitan! ; 
Yes, it was indeed taller than any church 
steeple in all the world—3588 feet above 
the valley floor. Its crest is 7630 feet 
above the sea; its color is something I can- 
not name. Nor can I name the impression 
= ude by all this charming valley. No 

English ‘word covers it; the nearest is the 
French word intime. 

At dinner that evening we sat in a room 
directly above the glass-clear Merced 
River, and looked down at the trout swim- 
ming to and fro. There were tender greens 
of the willows, darker greens of the pines 
on beyond: and across the valley lay the 
picture of the highest waterfall in the 
world, the Falls of the Yosemite, pouring 
out of the sky, its subdued roar audible 
only soothingly. 

Now and again, as was the case, also, 
with the Bridal Veil Falls, the wind would 
take this thin curtain of water and fling it 
far to one side, showing the gleam of wet | 
rock behind. Then, little by little, the | 
curtain would edge back again, growing 
whiter and firmer, and on its edges would 
be outlined a thousand dropping smoke- 
colored points, precisely like the rain of 
sparks from a rocket bursting high in the 
air, such as you and I saw on the Fourth 
of July when we were boys. 


Yosemite Falis by Moonlight 


Surely, we thought then, nothing in the 
world could ever be so beautiful as those 
rocket streams; but there was—there is. 
The perpetual fireworks of Yosemite sur- 
pass even those young dreams. Because 
here you can look down ten hundred feet of 
sheer waterfall and still not compass the 
face of all the lower fall, the soft murmurs 
of which come to you as you dine in leisure 
and comfort. Top to bottom, this cascade 
is 1750 feet. 

That night, to make all yet more beauti- 
ful—though this we fancied could never 
be—the moon came up, back of the vast 
domes and spires. It lightened the Yosem- 
ite Falls into a peculiar silver, and softened 
vet more the soft gray of El Capitan below. 
Here and there it picked out a high light on 
the face of the Merced River, or showed 
the bank willows, now dark rather than 
green. 

There was music that night—and music 
is fitting at Yosemite, as it is not among 
the Big Trees or at the Grand Cafion—and 
there was dancing on a platform under the 
light of the moon and by the bank of the 
Merced, within sound of yonder amiable 

cascade. The whole scene, music and moon 
ond dance and distant waters, worked : 


| spell such as one must confess has not been 


known elsewhere in all this wonderful 
country of ours. 

Far away, the Eastern cities perhaps 
were roaring; but if so it must have been 
wr, very far away. Yonder rose El 
Capitan, calm and untroubled, far higher 
than any church spire, and offering more 
religion of one sort than any cathedral in 
the world. 

The wisest thing for you to do in regard 
to this park would be to write to the Se 
tary of the Interior and ask for a copy of 
the Bulletin entitled General Information 
Regarding Yosemite National Park. In 
this you will discover six pages of points of 
interest—-six pages of fine print—giving 
you the distances to places you ought to see 
besides those visible from the floor of the 
valley. 

As you study this interesting booklet you 
begin to realize the oe quality of 
the average tourist’s travel. You can do the 
Yosemite in two or three days. You should 
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not spend less than a week. 
should spend a month. In that case you 
would go back next year and spend the 
summer. Then you would wish you could 
live there for an entire year. Indeed, there 
is no time when Yosemite is not beautiful 
The average tourist's experience is to 
ride up the floor of the valley, among the 
different tent colonies, to the automobile 
garage, and to that wonderful bit of white 
water on the Merced known as the Happy 
Islands. Perhaps the next day the tourist 
will take stage for the other entrance to the 
park and go out Wawona way, 
Mariposa Big Trees en route. 
The more usual thing, however, is to 
take at least one day for a trip up to the 
Rim. The valley of Yosemite proper is a 
subterranean ir. When you get up on 
the top of its edges a tremendous new 
world is developed for you. Then you 
begin to see that the v alley is but one of the 


If possible you 


seeing the 


affair. 










incidents of the Yosemite Nation al Park 
From the dizzy altitude of Glacier Point 
you discover t Yosemite Valley, after 





all, is not a straight, gouged-out groove, but 
a vast semicircle. As it bends to the right 
you see the wl wy falls of the Illilouette 
three hundred and seventy feet high, and 
apparently only big enow ! to rur a boy’s 
waterwheel. The white face of tl » Verr al 
Falls you also see, and across the valley 
rises the tremendous face of the split Half 
Dome. 

Yonder way lies Tenaya Cajfion, they tell 
you, with a lake somewhere back in there 

nd yond ler are a lot of other mountains—a 
flocking host of mountains, far to the east 
and south. And when you turn back, 
down the Pohono Trail, along the rim of 
the gorge, you rediscover Inspiration Point 
and Artist Point-—-old, yet always new 

And you find that El Capitan was not 
so much after all. Sentinel Dome is 8205 
feet high; the North Dome, 7700 feet; 
Glacier Point, 7297 feet; and the Half 
Dome—one of the dominating features of 
the valley—is 8927 feet, with rock enougl 


in it to build any score of cities in the world 


Travel by Pack Train 


You have read vaguely of Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley, and of the fight that was made to 
keep the water com pany out of Yosemite 
Park. Very well, then; ride over to Hetc! 
Hetchy almost any week—it is only fifty- 
nine miles yonder across the mountains, 
and still in the park—and across the valle 


you may see the line of the old Tioga Road, 
which runs to the east over a pass of the 
Sierras. And vaguely you may realize th 


there are other passes to the east through 


which, if you have courage, you may ad 
venture on a wonderful journey along the 
crest of the high Sierras themselves, sout! 
and east, as far and as long as you care to 
go. It is a tremendous country. 

It is your country. There is nothing like 


Ilse in all the world If you 
so much the worse for you 
, Sentinel Dome, Wa ! 


it anywhere e 
have not seen it, 
Yosemite Point 





ton Column, Stanford Point, Liberty Cap, 
Old Insp iration Point, North Dome, Profile 
Cliff, Leaning Tower, Artist Point, Pulpit 
Rock, Panorama Poir a Cloud's Rest, 
Basket Dome, Cathedral Spires, Cathedral 
tocks, Eagle Peak, Glacier Point, Colu 

bia Rock, El Capitan, Half Dome—you are 


dealing now — elevations of from four 
thousand to nine thousand feet; d from 


every one of the se you can see, not on 
picture but scores of pictures such as you 
can find nowhere else in any country. If 
you have not seen at least some of these 
things, your education as a traveler is by 
no means compk te. 

A Governme! ‘ t xpedi tion of i ispectio 
was going to break into the country beyond 
the Nevada Falls up one of the most diffi 
cult and wonderful mountain trails ever 
constructed by the ingenuity of man. Mr. 


Daniels, general superinte ndent of National 
Parks, with the superintende nt of trails of 


this particular park — Sovalevski, late army 
sergeant and crack cavalry pore and 
Range er John Gaylor, of Texas, of Wyo- 


ming, of the P hilip ypines, and elsewhere 
was taking in a little pack train. That is 
the way to Yosemite—with a 
train and a good saddle horse. 
to join the party. 

It is almost unbelievable how horse 
trails are built up these perpendicular rock 
faces in the narrow gorges. The Yosemite 
trails in many are more terrifying 
than*any of the Grand Cafion for one not 
used to high-mountain work; but if you do 
not fall off you are perfectly safe. With 
much groaning of your wonderful horse, 


see pack 


I was glad 


cases 
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and much swallowing of dust, you come to 
the foot of the beautiful Vernal Falls; and 


| then you wind upward in miraculous 
| fashion, along a trail yet steeper and more 


crooked. You meet red and perspiring foot 


| passengers coming down the trail. They 
| have spent the night at Glacier Point and 


are doing one of the more usual foot routes 
down to the floor of the valley. 

At last you come to the top of the Nevada 
Falls. If the stream be in full flood, as it is 
in July, you have one of the most impres- 
sive features of all Yosemite. You go to 
the brink of the fall and look directly down. 
The thunder of the water comes up like an 
actual thing of dimensions and form. 

Along the edges of the fall itself you see, 
descending, those curious smoke-colored 
points—shadows inclosed in water—the 
old rocket trails of your youthful days. In 
few places will you feel more keenly the 
tremendous power of water—yes, and the 
power of sheer beauty itself, that silken 
strength, as definite and material and 
measurable as this uprising roar of the 
mighty falls. And think now of the history 


| of this Merced River, dropping so madly 


down its short stairs to the sea. 

Surely at the top of the Nevada Falls you 
are at an impasse—at the top of we! world? 
Not quite! There is a rent— cleft, 
scarcely wide enough to be called a mene 
which leads off to the left. Advancing 
along this, you see rising above you the 
enormous back of the Half Dome, the split 
face of which was so familiar from the 
valley. 

The top of that certainly is the top of 
the world? Softly! The trail still winds 
and still climbs. It ascends the side of a 
mountain on your left in long, steady, well- 
laid reaches. At last you stand high up in 
the air on the top of Cloud’s Rest, 9924 
feet above sea level—which, it seems to a 
careless observer, might just as well have 
been called ten thousand feet for good 
measure. 

Where is El Capitan just now? Far off 
to your left and below you. And that 
enormous bulk of the Half Dome, which 
reminded you of the description of old 
Polyphemus—‘“ Monstrum horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens’’? It hasshrunken. It lies a 
thousand feet below you as you look down 
on its top! 

Little Yosemite Valley lies off on your 
right as you follow up the high mountain 
trail to Merced Lake, and beyond that 
some miles to Washburn Lake. Here, John 
Gaylor will tell you, brook trout were 
planted many years ago— the speckled East- 
ern brook trout. We found them numerous, 
large and obliging. 


Pleasant Side Trips 


This is but one of many trips; you will 
find scores of trails for horse or foot work, 


| all leading through the best outdoor coun- 
| try of the world. Whatever be your pur- 


pose, do not content yourself merely with 
a visit to the floor of the valley proper and 


| the more hackneyed portions of the Rim. 





Go back into the country; lie out in your 
blankets for a night or two. Not in a whole 
summer will you have covered half of 
Yosemite National Park. Nor can we even 
scratch its surface here. 

There are two entry points to Yosem- 
ite—El Portal, the end of railroad trans- 
portation, the more northern and more 
usual entrance; and Madero, from which 
one makes a sixty-mile automobile journey 
up a steep mountain trail to what is usually 
known as the Wawona entrance. It is bet- 
ter to go in at one point and come out at 
the other. The expense in time or money 
does not vary a great deal, no matter which 
entrance is selected. In the valley proper 
one may find accommodations at the lead- 
ing hotel, or at two or three well-equipped 
tent colonies, where the expense is a trifle 
less and is all regulated by the Government. 

At the Wawona entrance the hotel is not 
under Government supervision. The Wash- 
burn family has run the hotel just outside 
the park at the Wawona entrance for a long 
time, and also the toll road leading over 
to the Rim trails. The Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, discovered by Galen Clark, in 
1857, is visited on the regular stage route 
from this hotel. The automobile service 
from here down to Madero, sixty-odd miles, 
is good—quite fast enough round the curves. 
There is a fine little rest house and lunch 
station en route—Miami Lodge—attrac- 
tive for alongerstay. The Wawona entrance 
is strictly businesslike and comfortable. 

Transportation and administration mat- 
ters in the Yosemite have afforded many 
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problems. The stagecoach of old still ob- 
tains in the Yosemite, and an effort has 
been made to build up a saga of romance 
about it to the effect that all travelers 
want to ride on the stagecoach. No doubt 
they do if they cannot ride in an automo- 
bile; but—though such was not my own 
impression before looking into the facts 
the automobile seems to have come to stay 
in almost all our national parks. 

A bitter fight was made against automo- 
bile traffic for Yosemite; and it has been 
only a couple of years since motor cars were 
first allowed to go into the park. They are 
now confined to two roads, the Coulterville 
and Oak Flat trails, which lead to the floor 
of the valley. All automobiles are obliged 
to stop outside the park at the Wawona 
entrance, and you visit the Big Trees by 
stagecoach; just as you come up out of the 
valley proper by coach or wagon or saddle 
horse. 

The long-time military administration 
of the park—which was superseded by the 
appointment of the General Superintendent 
of National Parks, Mr. Daniels, as Acting 
Superintendent, in the summer of 1914 
was extremely rigorous with automobilists, 
who were somewhat restive under the diffi- 
cult conditions laid down for them. 

The violation of written regulations has 
caused the expulsion of many automobiles 
from the park. The rule against picking 
rare flowers, also, has been enforced to the 
discomfiture of some few— in one case a man 
was fined fifty dollars for picking two snow 
plants. Only the superintendent can give 
permission to pick flowers, even for the 
dinner table. 


Hotel Accommodations 


The hand of Uncle Sam rests more or less 
severely on all the concessions of the park. 
The rates for coach, carriagé or saddle 
transportation between points of interest 
are laid down by the Government. Uncle 
Sam sets the price for each item rented in 
a camp outfit. Thus, you are required to 
pay one cent for a pie tin; two cents for a 
pancake turner; two cents for a teapot; 
thirty-five cents for a hammock, and so on 

The Department of the Interior likewise 
regulates the price of a hair cut or a shave, 
the trimming ~ a mustache, or other ton 
sorial features looking toward persor al 
adornment. But, with equal kindness, 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane will tell you 
how far it is from any place to any other 
place, how much it costs to get there, and 
how high up in the air it is— price and all 
by the time you do get there. 

Where the Government has been remiss 
in the Yosemite, as in more than one other 
park, is not in multiplicity of little things, 
but in wider and more essential features 
No business man is going to make a big 
investment for a hotel on a short-time con- 
cession. At present the owner of a certain 
hotel, on the floor of the valley, has not 
even a year-to-year concession, but only a 
day-to-day tenure on his hotel site 

It must be rather discouraging to try to 
build up a good business on a basis of that 
sort. A long-time concession was allowed 
another hotel man, but he has done nothing 
so far. The accommodations in this won- 
derful park are really much better than 
ought to be expected, but wholly inadequate 
in extent in comparison with what they 
ought to be. 

A new hotel building eventually will be 
laid out, its axes covering salient features 
of interest on both sides of the valley —the 
domes and spires on one side; the Yosemite 
Falls on the other. Round this central 
building the concessionists wiil be placed, 
each at his own proper place in the picture. 
At present the concessionists’ settlement, 
scrambled along the bank of the Merced 
River, is no credit to this country. 

The California parks, like California 
herself, are admirable, wonderful, incom- 
parable. They are great national posses- 
sions. The American people ought to be 
both encouraged and enabled to use them 
to the full—to love them, to investigate 
them, to explore them, to enjoy them. 

A new day is dawning for our whole 
system of national parks. At the noontide 
of that day neither California nor America 
will need to make explanation or apology 
for the splendid Sierra parks—not to the 
most boastful or the most favored country 
of the world. 

Literally ours is now the one great land 
of peace and plenty. We need not fear and 
need not borrow. Our gates are open to 
the world. Within those gates is far more 
than we Americans ever have fully known. 
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Three-fourths 
ROW'S diet consists of weed seeds 
insects form th 
says the good s 
hsh sparrow) save $89,000,000 yearly 
Sign the pledge 








The QUAIL eats 13 
insects and millions of weed seeds 
The value of each living quail is $25 at 
least, yet quail are becoming extinct 
Sign the pledge 
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When you sign the pledge-coupon at the 
bottom of this page you prove yourself a 
practical patriot. You do a service to your coun 
try, to your neighbors, and especially to yourself. 


Signing the pledge-coupon below makes 
you amember of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. 
It doesn’t cost you a cent now or later—member 
ship button and Guide free. Join over 300,000 
other patriotic Americans in the biggest bird-sav 
ing, crop-saving campaign this Nation has ever 
known. Already over 8000 schools are at work. 
Already thousands and thousands of boys and 
girls, men and women, are helping to protect our song 
and insectivorous birds. They need your help too! Sign 
the pledge. 


se rest. Government 


Every year bugs destroy a billion dollars of 
crops in this country—$10 apiece for every man, 
woman and child. Birds eat bugs—save the birds. Sign 








the pledge. 


Think of it—the Government says every in- 
sectivorous bird is almost worth its weight in 
gold, yet there aren’t ten birds now where there 
were a hundred twenty years ago. A hundred mil- 
lion dollars of wheat is destroyed by chinch bugs 
every year—birds would prevent this awful waste. 
It costs Texas alone fifty million dollars’ worth of 
cotton every year because there aren't enough 
birds to eat the boll weevil — think what more 
birds would mean to the South! Sign the pledge. 


varieties of 

Every state where fruit is raised spends 
from one to three million dollars a year for 
spraying — birds would save the fruit by eating 
the bugs. The Eastern states alone spend fifteen millions 
. for potato bug poison— birds would do the job better 
and cheaper. Truck gardeners lose fifty-four million dol 
lars yearly from the bugs—this is one thing that makes 
fresh vegetables cost so much. More birds would help 
decrease the present high cost of living. You see, your 
only hope is to save the birds. Sign the pledge. 


Join The Liberty Bell Bird Club—the one bird- 
saving organization that has no dues,no initiation 
fees, no fines, no individual expenses. Started two years 
ago by The Farm Journal with one member, it 
now has over three hundred thousand. Because 





Put up at least one bird house this spring. Get our 
pamphiet telling how to build all kinds of bird 
houses (price 5 cents) and see illustrations in free 
Guide. We supply complete houses, scientifically 
made of finest Tom's River cedar, for all kinds of 
birds. Those here shown, for instance, are $1.25 
each—all three $3.50, postage prepaid 





The Patriotic Thing for You to Do 


| Help Save the Birds 














the birds are in the country most of the work must 
be done there; but town and city people are just 
as much concerned as are country folks. It will 
take everybody working together to fight the 
battle for the birds. Sign the pledge. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club’s expenses 
are all paid by The Farm Journal, perhaps 
the only case on record where a publisher started 
a great national movement without hope or thought 
of direct return. Even your membership button, 
your Guide telling how to go to work, and the latest 
Club report are given free and postpaid. Send no 
money — it is your personal interest the Club needs. 
Copy the pledge at the top of a long sheet of paper and get 
others to sign it and help save the birds. Sign the pledge. 














bugs every day Protec 
the pledge 


You are in distinguished company after you 
join the Club. Among the noted men and women 
who endorse the Club are Dr. Hornaday, Ernest Harold 
Baynes, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, William Dean Howells, 
Henry Ford, Percy Mackaye, Witmer Stone, Ex-President 
Roosevelt, Senators Morris Sheppard and George P. 
McLean, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Gertrude Atherton, 
Dr. Henshaw, Chief of the Biological Survey; the Gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, Arizona, Wyoming and 
Kansas; ministers, editors, state and county super- 
intendents of education, principals and teachers 
everywhere. Sign the pledge. 





The second Friday in April (this year it 
is April 9th) isofficial “Bird Day.”” Do your 
share that day — buy a bird house and put it up, plant 
or order a tree or shrub, get your friends to join the 
Club and help us double the membership. Gover- 
nors,game wardens, state superintendents and other 
officials, 8000 schools and over 300,000 members are uniting 
to make this day memorable for the birds. When you 
send in your coupon-pledge, ask for the official program, 
including recitations, planting suggestions and everything 
needed to make a success. The time is short; be prompt. 
Yes, we are glad to give programs free to all schools, 
children’s clubs and other bird organizations every 
where — everybody is urged and invited to help 
celebrate. Sign the pledge. 


You as a member will get the Bird Club 
Guide, an illustrated twenty-page book- 
let containing “‘How to Study the 
Birds,” the platform, motto and 
pledge, ‘“‘How to Attract the Birds,”’ 
‘“*Plan of Work for Schools,” “‘Sugges 
tions for Club Meetings,’’ much other 
helpful matter and a complete list of 
bird supplies. 
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One NICHT HAWK ate 240 grass 


2 beetles, 2 
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The Guide ts FREE to all members 
comtains éisec 
bons for studying birds and attracting 
them, outlines school work and club 











button, in six colors, 


Sign the pledge 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club’s official organ is 
The Farm Journal, reaching over 900,000 coun- 
try homes, from Maine to California, from Wisconsin to 
Texas. This great paper is thus splendidly equipped 
to direct this nation-wide movement for the birds. It 
devotes from one to three pages each issue to Club news 
and tells what to doevery month. It directs classes, issues 
pamphlets, supplies badges and banners, furnishes houses and feed 
ing shelves—see the Guide for full details. You aren't under the 
slightest obligation totake The Farm Journal, remember—although 
it is keenly enjoyed by almost every family interested in rural life 
and birds. Five years for a dollar— money back if you want it. 
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Sign this Pledge for yourself, now— 
copy it and get others to sign. 


eetings, contains the Club's plat 
wm and motto, and « 
of Bird Club supplies 
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Remember, there are no dues, no initiation fees, no fines, no charges of any kind 
DESIRE to become a member of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, and promise to study and protect all song 

and insectivorous birds, and do what I can for the Club. 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
P.O. State 


Sign and mail this coupon-pledge at once to The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Return mail will 
bring you FREE and prepaid the Guide and the Membership 
Button described above, along with a copy of the April Farm 
Journal, telling what the Club is doing and suggestions as to 
how you start saving birds. Do it now 
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hands you this 
little line of talk: 
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national joy smoke 


~ 


You get in an awful hurry to smoke some 
pipe, or roll a makin’s cigarette. For, right 
around the corner, there’s a tidy red tin of 
Prince Albert waiting on your howdydo 
that’ll make you wish you could kick back 
the birthday clock and begin firing up all 
over again! 


For nine men out of ten like the listen of a 
pipe and some time in their lives have hit one 
up—and, maybe, been tongue-scorched. But 
it’s different since P. A. blew in! Because, 
no matter how pipe-shy any man is, no mat- 
ter how tender his tongue, he can smoke a 
pipe, and he will smoke a pipe if he smokes 
Prince Albert tobacco! 


Why, firing up some P. A. is like having 

breakfast handed to you in bed of a Sunday 

a. m.! You just jam that joy’us jimmy pipe 

with load after load. And it is a fact that the 

_first few pulls prove P. A. can’t bite your 

tongue or parch your throat. That’s because 

it is made by a patented process owned ex- 

clusively by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

No other tobacco can be like Prince 

Albert. So, when the “‘ just as good as P. A.’s”’ 

start chorus work, let ’em rave! You know! 

ANN | “¢ > ea i) m. C Allow this to percolate into your system: 

OMAN tee : 1h A) , : : Smoking Prince Albert is pretty much like 

esse. : Vg, RAS drawing down yours about 4.15 p. m. on pay 

day. Yes, sir; gets to be such a right cheerful 
habit you kind of hate to miss fire! 
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With this short 


"ll ch 

This is Charles Blow, of Dundee, IIl., who h h ° 
tips the age scales at 94 years. Mr. Blow unc we Cc ose ° 
is to-day, and always has been, a man 

who smoked his pipe liberally—and en 

joyed it mightily. Mr. Blow qualifies for 


the Prince Albert ‘old-time jimmy pipers’ P. A. in the tidy red tin is mighty happy 


club" and has just been elected to full ° . . 
Sftcwedaawie * SARE Be Cnt Sue PPE Wes on, heck Neten: 
You graduate to that bully crystal-glass 
Prince Albert is sold in every neck of the d humidor with the sponge moistener top! 
woods you run into. Just say, “‘P. A. for poun u pong a es 
mine.”’ In the toppy red bags, 5c; tidy Say, you'll hear the sweet music of the honey 


red tins, 10c; und and half-pound tin > ° ° 
canines pan» glass pound i oaiiees birds in far-off gardens surest thing you know! 
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» Re — _R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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COMPETITION IN OIL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and no one denies that production has 
outrun demand; in fact, over fifty million 
barrels of California oil are now in store. 

The California situation is peculiar 
among oil fields, in that the oil is of com- 
paratively low grade; and a great part of it 
is consumed in the crude state as fuel. Until 
recently, in fact, two-thirds of it was so 
used; but now, with better refining methods 
and some higher- -grade oil, the proportion 
tends to swing the other way, tout two- 
thirds of the oil going through a refining 
process. 

Refining, however, after extracting gaso- 
line, kerosene, and like lighter parts, leaves 
a large residuum to be burned as fuel. Also, 
virtually, all the product is consumed on the 
Pacific Coast. There are exports to Aus- 
tralia, Chile and Canada, but very little 
goes East. By limiting production, there- 
fore, a fairly profitable price might be 
maintained; and, if effectual coéperation 
were possible, production might be limited 
in that way. Effectual coéperation being 
apparently impossible, some oil men have 
turned to the state. 

At this writing there is a bill before the 
California Legislature declaring oil a public 
utility under control of the State Railroad 
Commission. Charles P. Fox, editor of the 
California Oil World, at Bakersfield, is the 
parent of this idea. He has worked at it 
for two years with the zeal of a typical Cal- 
ifornia radical, and it has now spread to 
Oklahoma. 

The California bill contemplates, in 
brief, that no new well shall be driven with- 
out a certificate from the commission, and 
that the commission shall issue no certifi- 
cate when the quantity of California oil 
aboveground and in store within a shipping 
radius of Coast markets exceeds fifty mil- 
lion barrels. To cease drilling involves not 
merely no increase in the supply of oil but 
a gradual decrease, as the flow of the wells 
extant at a given time will slowly decline. 

it is also implied in the California pro- 
posal that the commission shall have the 
same sort of regulatory power over piping, 
storing and refining petroleum that it has 
over the railroad business. It is argued 
that if the supply can be so controlled as 
not to outrun demand, and the pipe lines 
and refineries make only a reasonable profit 
on handling the oil, the producer will be 
assured of a fair profit. 

This is, of course, a large and complex 
proposal. Perhaps it comes inopportunely 
at a time when people are by way of want- 
ing less political intervention in business 
rather than more; but in any event it is a 
significant outcropping of the oil situation 
in California. 


Restrictions on Output 


A similar situation in Oklahoma has also 
cropped out. That state, like California, 
has had a huge increase in petroleum pro- 
duction—from about ten million barrels in 
1905 to nearly a hundred million in 1914. 
The great Cushing field accounts for a big 
portion of this increase. This, however, is 
a high-grade oil consumed mostly outside 
the state and competing in the Eastern 
markets. 

Early in 1914 producers began consider- 
ing what they could do to maintain prices 
at a living level. In May they held a con- 
vention at Oklahoma City and agreed to 
stop drilling in the Cushing field, except 
where contracts required it, and not to sell 
oil below the price then prevailing. Cor- 
poration Commissioner Henshaw, speaking 
in September, observed: 

“It is apparent that this agreement has 
not been kept in any of its essential fea- 
tures. The drill has not been stopped, 
prices have not been maintained, and we 
have a worse condition now than obtained 
in May.” He added: ‘The independent 
refineries of Oklahoma, the institutions 
which we have done so much to preserve 
and foster, have been cutting prices. They 
have offered inducements to Cushing pro- 
ducers, with the result that they have been 
obtaining their supply of Cushing oil at 
prices below that agreed on in May” 
indicating that Standard Oil is by no means 
the oil producers’ only trouble. 

The next week the Corporation Commis- 
sion issued the following: 

“It is hereby ordered that producers 
shall not take more oil from their wells than 
can be sold at sixty-five cents a barrel, or 
stored in regulation steel tankage until 


October 8, 1914. It is further ordered that 
no purchaser of crude oil in Oklahoma shall 
buy oil at less than sixty-five cents a barrel 
until further ordered by the commission.” 

The commission accompanied this order 
with a lengthy statement arguing that, 
under various court decisions, regulation of 
the production of oil was within its power. 
Thereupon the Prairie Oil and Gas Com 
pany—formerly part of the Standard 
stopped buying oil entirely, which was even 
more embarrassing to producers. A few 
days later, however, it resumed purchasing 
at fifty-five cents a barrel, strenuously 
denying that the Corporation Commission 
had any authority to require it to purchase 
oil. The commission next ordered that no 
more wells be drilled without its authoriza- 
tion, suspending the sixty-five-cent price 
limit. 


The commission took the ground that 
oil was by its nature a public utility, being 
a natural resource of the state, and that 


the commission—though not being vested 
with the express right to fix prices—still 
had authority to conserve the oil supply 
and prevent its being produced wastefully. 
But its assumption of authority to limit 
production and name a price below which 
oil should not be sold was challenged in 
Federal Court proceedings for an injunction 
against its various orders. 


Oilfield Legislation 


A few weeks later the 
Journal reported: 


Tulsa Oil and Gas 


“The Oklahoma Corporation Commis 
sion is to be congratulated on its recent 
change of policy. Some weeks ago, under 
the pressure of impetuous and somewhat 
excited advisers, the commission decided 
to follow a rather severe method of pro- 
cedure in restricting production of oil and 
otherwise regulating trade matters. As 
an outcome of this policy, three different 
law cases were started to test the commis- 
sion’s authority; but a judicious change 
of program was effected last week. The 
litigants were induced by offers of liberal 
treatment to suspend legal hostilities. 
Immunities and concessions were granted 
to producing concerns whose operations 
had been threatened with drastic restric- 
tions. As a result, a new de velopmer nt of 
good will was at once manifest in oil circles.” 


A bill that would empower the Corpora- 
tion Commission to find the actual value 
of crude oil, by taking the average price of 
all its products, less cost and a re Sanaa t ke 
profit for transporting, refining and market- 
ing, and prohibiting sales below the actual 
value, was introduced in the Oklahoma 
Legislature the last of January, 1915, which 
still pends at this writing. The Texas 
Legislature also has a bill extending state 
regulation of pipe lines. 

The California situation is different, 
however, in that nearly all the oil is used 
on the Coast, hardly competing at all in 
Eastern markets. Thus, the United States 
Geologic al Surve 'y notes that an advance of 
fifty cents a barrel in the price of Pennsyl- 

vania grade oil in the fore part of 1913 
caused a proportionate rise in the price of 
ether grades of oil in all parts of the country 
“except California, where price relations 
were not affected by Eastern conditi: 
California men argue that if their oil does 
not go up when the Pennsylvania grade ad- 
vances in Eastern markets, it should not 
go down when a European war restricts 
Eastern exports. 

Again, a great part of the California 
product is taken by b.- users. The Survey 
estimates that sixty-three million barrels of 
California oil was burned as fuel in 1913 
about half consisting of crude petroleum 
and the other half of the residuum from 
refining. It puts the amount of oil burned 
by railroads in 1913 at thirty-three million 
barrels—largely California's product. The 
consumption by street-railroad, gas and 
other big concerns is large. 

Producers say it would be no hardship 
for a railroad to pay fifteen or twenty cents 
more a barrel. Frank J. Silsbee, statistician 
of the Independent Oil Producers’ Agency, 
has figured it this way: 

The Southern Pacific burns about one 
and a quarter million barrels of oil a month 
At seventy-five cents a barrel that would 
cost about nine hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. Three and a h ‘If barrels 
of oil equals, as fuel, one ton of coal; 
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ELECTRIC 


No Car Can Be Any Better 
Than Its Electrical Equipment 


Electricity is the nerve system of the modern 
motor car. 
Engine Ethciency depends upon ignition. 
datety 
ing depend largely upon the cranking and 
That to 
make sure that the car 
you buy is Delco-equipped. 


and Comfort and Convenience in driv- 


lighting equipment is Why we say 


you first and foremost 


For fo ve t I System has led the way in the 
nt of «¢ il equipment for gasoline cat 
I vt Dx ryanization has back of it the experi- 
{ r 200,000 Delceo-« pped cars in actual operatior 
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The Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company : Dayton, Ohio 






























A Progressive 
Young Business Man 


is Jack Bruening, one of 
our California boy Salesmen 





H! tarted to sell 7 aturday Evening Post in 1913. Lach yea 
he secured nev stome Last year, selling only after school 
on Thursday d Frida he ¢ ed over $100.00 

In addition he tain r serving | iston regularly and faithfully, an 
electric engine 1a miniature third-rail railway. Last fall he journeyed to 
Philadelphia, at r exper t the World's Series baseball games 


Any alert boy can earn money during his out-of-school hours by deliv- 
ering the Curtis publications to regular customers at home and office. 
Hi uddit t thing fr 


Up equest we will send t 


i jackknile t A mot 


luetrated cat { riz ‘ } 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PutLape.penta, PENNSYLY 4 










































































































The Pathéscope 


Brings the Motion Pictures to Your Home 


Now can sit in your Home, or at your Club, and pro- 
vide entertainment for your family and frends superior to the 
average picture theatre — in absolute safety and comfort. 





you 
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Costs No More Than a Good Phonograph 


14 Questions Aaticipated aad Answered a . 
The Pathe s« oO} 


is to the eve what the phono- 





saee is own licht graph is to the ear! And there is no limit 
| w width non-inflammable f a al : 
+ emg errwaen Mew to the varie ty of subject Drama, Comedy, 
| er Travel, Science, etc. to meet every taste, 
ell-known f Pathé Fréres . ? 
é | rte + seg every mood, any age and all occasions. 
} a: onan : vile Bs All available to every owner through the 
| : 
| ‘ . 
availat Pathéscope Film Exchanges 
| t 4 t a ! 
$i a week ’ tablished in principal cities, similar 
t \ t yrarie music roll clube, ete a 
I : 1 gh éscope owner may exchange re is 
: - at ) assuring a continuous exhibition 
. satisfactory or money refunded of f Victor Hugo's maste ‘ Les 
— . M ht I 





Dealers —Your Gmuioaits 








| still available for exclusive wes @ 
Pathes ew soon t 
' H School and Club as e doing 
ay Pathes e Agen $ as they 
hed } ‘ n that there is a Verily the Pathéscope opens up n entirel 
if = oa dun ‘eis aibe new world of delight for you, your fam a 
sf I . one enhances friends—and, please remember, in ur Own 
| i can furnish 1 references and ha home! 
| - ¥ . A : . 1a rmanent and 4 c ymplete cat ilog prof ; ely lu om 
| a. part of the ad. and attach to your ted, sent upon request 
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The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1830, Aeolian Hall, New York ¢ 
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Last Twice as Long 
Look Twice as Well 








O pulling out of shape or 





curling up, as the ling 
is sewed to the back of each 
scarf by our new spiral stitch 
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supplant oil with coal, the road would have 
to burn about three hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of the latter monthly. And 
as it is worth about eight dollars a ton, the 
coal bill would come to more than two 
million eight hundred thousand dollars 

showing a saving of nearly two million 
dollars a month through the use of seventy- 
five-cent oil. All the Pacific roads, from 
the Southern on one edge of the field to 
the Canadian Pacific on the other, operate 
by oil for a long stretch to the eastward. 

Steamships are now large users of oil as 
fuel. The United States Navy has adopted 
the policy of equipping all new battleships 
and torpedo boats to burn oil exclusively. 
But here, oil men argue, is one of the wastes 
incidental to cheap petroleum; for it is 
not economical to burn oil as fuel under 
a boiler in order to generate steam. The 
really economical process is to burn the oil 
in an internal-combustion engine, doing 
away with steam altogether 

The familiar gasoline motor in an auto- 
mobile is, of course, one sort of internal- 
combustion engine; but the Diesel sort, 
burning crude oil, is considerably different. 
There is no sparking device. Its inventor 
described it for lay readers as follows: 

“Pure air is compressed into its cylin- 
ders—not an explosive mixture of air and 
gas. The air is compressed to a degree that 
raises its temperature above the burning 
point of oil. When the piston has finished 
its upward stroke a jet of oil is injected into 
the hot, compressed air. A layman might 
call the result an explosion, like that in 
a gasoline motor; but itis not. The burn- 
ing of the oil occupies nearly the whole time 
when the piston is descending, resulting in 
a steady push like that of steam.” 

It is shown that the internal-combustion 
engine will get about three and a half times 
as much power out of a barrel of oil as can 
be obtained by burning it as fuel under 
a boiler; consequently that is the most 
economical way to use it. There are other 
economies—as that a motor-driven boat 
has considerably more cargo-carrying ca- 
pacity than a steam-driven vessel of the 
* size, and can sail much farther with- 
out taking in fresh fuel. Of course, using 
only one barrel of oil where three and 
half are used now would be of no immediate 
assistance to producers; but it is to the 
public’s interest that all natural resources 
be used as economically as possible. 

There is much other waste of oil at 
present. A single gusher—the Lake View 
wasted three million barrels of it, only four 
and a half million barrels being saved from 
a total output of seven and a half millions. 
Wastage of that sort is constant in a field 
of high gas pressure like the Midway. 


same 


Ain Economic Necessity 


California has an asset of immense impor- 
tance in her petroleum, especially as the 
Coast produces little coal. It is, of course, to 
the public interest that the asset be reason- 
ably conserved, and on that ground a limi- 
tation of drilling by the state in seasons of 
overproduction may be feasible. Arguing 
before the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, that a fair pee to the producer is an 
economic necessity, J. H. G. Wolf, an engi- 
neer, said: 

“During the past four years of overpro- 
duction oil has been thirty and forty cents a 
barrel at the well—or not more than operat- 
ing cost in most cases; while the consumer 
at San Francisco Bay has gotten it at from 
sixty-five to ninety cents a barrel, or fifty 
cents below its real worth, from whatever 
standpoint the term is interpreted. The 
result has been abnormal expansion of the 
market 

“Our oil has pushed southward to Chile, 
for the exploitation of its nitrate fields; 
northward to Alaska, past dormant and 
virgin coal fields; eastward, conveying every 
transcontinental train, from the Canadian 
Pacific on the north to the Southern Pacific 
on the south, at least as far as the crest 
of the Cordilleras; southeastward, 
the deserts of Nevada and Arizona, 
smelters; westward, conveying shipping 
across the Pacific; and southwestward, to 
Australia, where there is a large coal supply. 
But the fundamental fact remains that the 
supply of oil is strictly limited.” 

Regulation of supply would have been a 
simple matter, of course, if the public had 
retained title to the oil lands and merely 
leased their use, as it now proposes to do 
with water power. Title to immense tracts 
of oil-bearing land was obtained by the 
Southern Pacific, and the Government was 
defeated at law when it sought to recover 
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the title. With all the proved oil lands 
privately owned, the petroleum industry 
is now charged with a capitalized land 
valuation of at least two or three hundred 
million dollars—the largest rake-off in the 
field. 

As I write, a press dispatch announces 
that the Prairie Oil and Gas Company has 
posted notice of a further reduction of ten 
cents a barrel in the price of Kansas- 
Oklahoma crude, making the price forty- 
five cents, which is sixty cents a barrel below 
the high mark of 1914. There is no cheer to 
producers in that. With exports cut down 
and wells overflowing, this price may be an 
inexorable result of the relation between 
supply and demand. A good many people 
talk of the law of supply and demand as 
though it implied that producers must 
always produce to the limit, regardless of 
demand, and accept whatever price results. 

The Geological Survey gives the average 
price of San Joaquin oil from 1910 to 1913 
at from forty-one to forty-four cents a 
barrel. In 1914 the average was undoubt- 
edly lower, and at present it is about 
thirty-five cents. There are various figures 
as to cost of production; but obviously it 
varies considerably at different wells. As 
oil land has a capital value of anywhere from 
fifteen hundred to five th« wusand dollars an 
acre, and in some cases even higher— and as 
there is only so much oil in the ground 
every barrel produced is chargeable with 
some portion of the land value. 


The Luck of Doheny 


A good many fortunes have been made 
in selling and leasing California oil lands. 
Some fortunes have been made in the oil 
business during the last dozen years or 


so— notably those of E. L. Doheny and 
C. A. Canfield. ‘‘ Doheny luck” is a current 
term in the oil country—not that there 


was not plenty of sound understanding 
and sound judgment behind the luck. As 
an oil man expresses it: 

‘He was entitled to get oil wherever he 

went, because he knew the business thor- 
oughly and judged indications correctly; 
but he always got three or four times as 
much oil as he was entitled to. He struck 
the cream right along. He was entitled to 
get a good supply of oil in Mexico. You 
can judge w hat he actually did get by the 
fact that asingle well has yielded over thirt y 
million barrels—no crazy gusher smearing 
up the whole country and wasting half its 
output, but a steady, controllable flow.” 

Some five thousand companies for the 
production of oil have been organized 
California. Leaving out the big concerns, 
about four hundred and fifty companies 
many of them with a considerable list of 
stockholders—are now actively producing. 
Striking the cream is, of a rare 
experience among them. 

The growth of the petroleum industry in 
recent years is astonishing. In the days 
when the Standard Oil Company was a full- 
grown octopus, as evidenced by the fact that 
it was beginning to get itself indicted and 
judicially dissolved, the total output of the 
United States was only about twenty million 
barrels a year. In 1900 it was sixty-three 
million barrels; by 1910 it had just passed 
two hundred millions; and trade figures for 
last year put production at almost three 
hundred million barrels. 

This, of course, implies a vast 
in consumption—automobiles 
lighter product, while the 


course, 


increase 
taking the 
heavier is burned 


for fuel by railroads, ships, and soon. With 
consumption restricted by the war and by 
general reaction in business, while produc- 


tion jumped from two hundred and twenty 
million barrels in 1912 to nearly three hun- 
dred millions in 1914, demoralized prices 
have resulted. Another big jump in con- 
sumption may be impending. 
Meantime producers, of course 
like some reasonable assurance of a stably 
profitable price. Undoubtedly their best 
reliance in that respect would be coéper 
tion, if they were in a position to coéperat 
effectively. Not being in such positior 
they are thinking of other expedients. 
Admittedly, if the principle of sta 
regulation is applied to petroleum it is 
difficult to say to what else it might not be 
applied. Its advocates reply to this that, 
without attempting to draw a hard-and- 
fast line, any case which came up should 
be judged on its merits. 
Whether state regulation ought to be ap- 
plied is one large question. W a it can 
be effectively applied is another. There are 
plenty of questions —all iNustratinglan inter- 
esting industria! phase in the United States. 
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The only milk you need to use 
Carnation Milk is used 


1 every Way that « im or ordinary 
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Clean — Sweet — Pure From Contented Cows 
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Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
1402 Stuart Building Seattle, U.S. A 


Your grocer is the 
Carnation Milkman 
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Agency Division 

Box 802 

The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Penna. 












Without Investing a Cent 


This young man started a business of his own that has netted over $125.00 a 
month. His name is Ralph W. Young, of Ohio. His business keeps him out of 


doors and brings him into contact with congenial people. The actual time that 
he devotes to the work is only two or three hours of each day. He is one of 
the many young men that have found the way both to independence and to the 
money that they need, by taking up subscription work for the Curtis periodicals, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. He says: 


““IN comparison with the time that I give to the work, my profits on subscription 
orders for your publications beat those of any other method of money-making 
that I have tried. The business is permanent. | keep a record of all the orders 
that I take, and secure almost 100 per cent of the renewals in succeeding years.” 


With the Curtis periodicals, once a subscriber means always a subscriber. An order for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal or The Country Gentleman 
secured to-day means a renewal with the same salary and commission next year, and the year 
after. If you want to start a business of your own, without a cent of investment, a business 
that is permanent and beyond the reach of business depressions, let us tell vou how to do it. 
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The Inside Story of a Big Film 


Just about a year ago, | went to Mexico to see 
General Villa about the moving pictures of the Mexi- 
can War, at which all the world marvelled. Some of 
the best camera men and two of the greatest directors 
in the United States were with me. Quite accidentally 
we stumbled upon a tragic story of Villa’s own early 
life. Of how, in seeking revenge for the death of his 
two unprotected sisters, at the hands of officers of the 
Mexican Army, he was thrown into prison,—escaped 
with the aid of an Indian half-breed whom he had 
earlier befriended, became an outlaw,— and, — finally 
was made Chief of the band that formed the nucleus 
of the Mexican Rebel Army. 


Here was a tremendous epic of real life, —a theme 
big with every human emotion — ready to hand. Here 
was almost the very scene of the tragedy; here were 
thousands of restless Mexicans—as there had been 
when only a few years before Villa was diving the story 
we had just heard. Then the telegraph wires began to 
hum. Well-known actors and actresses came—learned 
the story—lived the life—and then re-lived the Story 
before the Camera. 


The result is a wonderful picture,—doubly intense 





beeause of its reality. The battle scenes are tremen- 
dous; hundreds of the actors in them were actual 
Mexican soldiers,— members of the old rebel band. 
A few scenes are pictures of real battles ‘‘cut’’ into 
the story. 

Frankly, this film wasn’t made asa Mutual Master- 
Picture. It was made to go out alone as one of the 
big motion picture accomplishments of the decade. 
Thrilling —intense—overpowering, yet full of trem- 
bling sunshine and tremendous spaces — where the 
horizon is miles away and the foreground frighten- 
ingly near,—it is truly the great melodrama of the 
blood-red dawn of a new republic. 





I am sending it out now—big as it is—as a fitting 
companion to the four Mutual Master-Pictures which 
have already appeared. 

You'll be glad you saw it—and ten years from now 
—your children will be glad you took them with you. 


I have called this picture 
THE OUTLAW’S REVENGE 
In the Dawn of a New Republic. 


The tears would come—I couldnt help it— 


and I’m not ashamed. 


I wonder if there’s a school-boy who hasn’t had 
all he could do to keep them back when he read 
Enoch Arden? Yet was a sweeter story ever told 
than in Lord Tennyson's poem? How simple and 
direct and wonderful it all is. And how very, very 
beautiful. 


With me, when I saw the film at the Majestic 
Studios today, were half a dozen picture-hardened men, 
and two no less practiced women. It is not unnatural 
that we talk over the pictures as they are shown. There’s 
a running comment always. But somehow—as scene 
followed scene in Enoch Arden—the room became 
very still. The click of the machine was lost in the 
booming of breakers on far-off beaches. Long- 
forgotten lines of smooth-running verse came back to 
us all, | think—and the old New England fishing 


village seemed like the brightening of some dim 
recollection. 

For nearly an hour no one had spoken; then one 
of the women sniffled,— the lights came on,—and 
both my cheeks were wet. 


Go to se ENOCH ARDEN. 


Some good theatre near you should show it soon. 





You will enjoy every minute of it—and so will 
your mother and your sister—and your sweetheart. 
So, too, will your son if he’s red-blooded and the 
right sort. 

And if —at the very end—your eyes fill up and 
there’s a tightening in your throat—it’s a good sign. 

Meantime—while you think of it— 


Say at the box office of the theatre you attend: “I want to see 


Mutual Master-Pictures 





imerican Film Manufacturing Company 
Majestic Motion Picture Corporation 


New York Motion Picture Corporation 


Thanhouser Film Corporation 








Reliance Motion Picture Corporation 






I like to answer letters about these pictures. Very sincerely, 


HEQAM enw. 


President 
MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, New York 
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YHE DOUBLE TRAITOR 


Continued from Page 25 


“A friend of Hebblethwaite’s!"’ he mut- 
tered. “‘Hebblethwaite, the one man whom 
Berlin doubts!” 

He withdrew a little into the shadows, his 
eyes fixed upon the box. A little distance 
away, in the stalls, Mrs. Paston Benedek 
was whispering to Baring. Farther back 
in the promenade Helda was entertaining 
a little party of friends. Selingman’s eyes 
remained fixed upon Norgate. 

x1 
NARS. PASTON BENEDEK, on the 
1 following afternoon, sat in one corner 
of the very comfortable lounge set with its 
back to the light in her charming drawing- 
room. Norgate sat in the other. 

“TI think it is perfectly sweet of you to 
come,”’ she declared. “‘I do not care how 
many enemies I make, I will certainly dine 
with you to-night. How I shall manage it 
I do not yet know. Youshall call for me here 
at eight o’clock—or say a quarter past, 
then we need not hurry away too early 
from the club. If Captain Baring is there 
perhaps it would be better if you did not 
speak of our engagement.” 

Norgate sighed. 

“What is the wonderful attraction about 
Baring?” he asked discontentedly. 

“Really there isn’t any,” she replied. 
“T like to be kind, that is all. I do not like 
to hurt anybody’s feelings, and I know that 
Captain Baring would like very much to 
dine with me to-night himself. I was 
obliged to throw him over last night be- 
cause of Mr. Selingman’s arrival.” 

“You have not always been so consider- 
ate,”’ he persisted. “‘Why this special care 
for Baring's feelings?” 

She turned her head a little toward him. 
She was leaning back in her corner of the 
lounge, her hands clasped behind her head. 
There was an elaborate carelessness about 
her pose which she numbered among her 
best effects. 

“Perhaps,” she retorted, “I too find 
your sudden attraction for me a little re- 
markable. On those few occasions when 
you did honor us at the club before you left 
for Berlin, you were agreeable enough, but 
I do not remember that you once asked me 
to dine with you. There was no Captain 
Baring then.” 

“The truth is,’’ Norgate confessed, “‘since 
I returned I have felt rather like hiding my- 
self. I don’t care about going to my own 
club or visiting my own friends. I came to 
the St. James’ as a sort of compromise.” 

“You are not very flattering,”’ she com- 
plained. 

“Wouldn't you rather I were truthful?” 
he asked. ‘‘One’s friends, one’s real friends, 
are scarcely likely to be found at a mixed- 
bridge club.” ’ 

“After that,”’ she sighed, “‘I am going to 
telephone to Captain Baring. He at any 
rate is in love with me, and I need some- 
thing to restore my self-respect.” 

“In love with you perhaps, but are you 
in love with him?” 

She laughed, softly at first, but with an 
ever more insistent note of satire under- 
lying her mirth. 

“The woman,” she said, “who expects 
to get anything out of life worth having 
doesn’t fall in love. She may give a good 
deal, she may seem to give everything, but 
if she is wise she keeps her heart.” 

“Poor Baring!” 

“Are you sure,” she asked, fixing her 
brilliant eyes upon him, “that he needs 
your sympathy? He is very much in love 
with me, and there are times when I could 
almost persuade myself that I am in love 
with him. At any rate, I confess he at- 
tracts me.” 

Norgate was momentarily sententious. 

“The psychology of love,” he mur- 
mured, looking into the fire, “is a queer 
study.” 

Once more she laughed at him. 

“Before you went to Berlin,” she said, 
“vou used not to talk of the psychology of 





love. Your methods, so far as I remember 
them, were a little different. Confess 
now— you fell in love in Berlin.” 


Norgate stifled a sudden desire to confide 
in his companion. 

“At my age!” he exclaimed. 

“It is true that it is not a susceptible 
age,”” Mrs. Benedek admitted. ‘“‘You are 
in what I call your mid-youth. Mid-youth, 
as a rule, is an age of cynicism: As you 
grow older you will appreciate more the 
luxury of emotion. But tell me, was it the 





little Baroness who fascinated you? She is 
a great beauty, is she not?” 

“I took her out to dinner,’’ Norgate ob- 
served. “Therefore I suppose it was my 
duty to be in leve with her.” 

“Fancy sharing the same sofa,” she 
laughed, “with a rival of princes! Do you 
know that the Baroness is a friend of mine? 
She comes sometimes to London.” 

“IT am much more interested in your love 
affair,”” he protested. 

“And I find far more interest in your 
future,” she insisted. “* Let us talk sensibly, 
like good friends and companions. What 
are you going to do? They will not treat 
this affair seriously at the Foreign Office? 
They cannot think that you were to blame?” 

“Tn a sense, no,”” he replied. “ Diplo- 
matically, however, I am, from their point 
of view, a heinous offender. I rather think 
I am going to be shelved for six months.” 

“Just what one would expect from this 
horrible government!’” Mrs. Benedek ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

“What do you know about the govern- 
ment?” he asked. “‘Are you taking up 
politics as well as the study of higher 
auction?” 

She sighed. Her eyes were fixed upor 
him very earnestly. 

“You do not understand me, my 
she declared. ‘You never did. 
altogether frivolous. I am not altogether 
an artist. I have my serious moments.” 

“Ts this going to be one of them?” 


friend,” 
I am not 


“Don’t make fun of me, please,” she 
begged. “‘You are like so many English- 
men—directly a woman tries to talk 


seriously, you push her back into her place. 
You like to treat her as something:to frivol 
with and make love to. Is it your amour 
propre that is wounded when you feel some- 
times forced to admit that she has as clear 
an insight into the more important things 
of life as you yourself?”’ 

“Do you talk like that with Baring?” 
he asked. 

For several seconds she was silent. Her 
eyes had contracted a little. She seemed to 
be seeking for some double meaning in his 
words. 

“Captain Baring is an intelligent man,” 
she said, “‘and he is a man, too, who under- 
stands his own particular subject. Of 
course it is a pleasure to talk to him about 


“TI thought navy men, as a rule,” he 
remarked, “were not communicative.” 

“Do you call it communicative,” she 
inquired, “to discuss the subject you love 
best with your greatest friend? But let us 
not talk any more of Captain Baring. It 
is in you just now that I am interested, you 
and your future. You seem to think that 
your friends at the Foreign Office are not 
going to find you another position—for 
some time, at any rate. You are not one of 
those men who think of nothing but sport 
and amusing themselves. What are you 
going to do during the next few months?” 

“At present,”’ he confessed thoughtfully, 
“‘T have only the vaguest ideas. Perhaps 
you could help me.”’ 

“Perhaps I could,” she admitted. ‘‘We 
will talk of that another time if you like.” 

It was obvious that she was speaking 
under a certain tension. The silence that 
ensued was significant. 

“Why not now?” he asked. 

“It is too soon,” she answered, “and you 
would not understand. I might say things 
to you that would perhaps end our friend- 
ship, that would give you a wrong impres- 
sion. No, let us stay just as we are for a 
little time.” 

“This is most tantalizing,’’ he grumbled 

She leaned over and patted his hand. 

“Have patience, my friend,” whis- 
pered. “The great things come to those 
who wait.” 

An interruption, commonplace enough 
yet in its way startling, checked the words 
that were already upon his lips. The tele- 
phone bell from the little instrument on the 
table within a few feet of them rang in- 
sistently. For a moment Mrs. Benedek 
herself appeared taken by surprise. Then 
she raised the receiver to her ear. 

“My friend,”’ she said to Norgate, “‘ you 
must excuse me. I tcld them distinctly to 
disconnect the instrument so that it would 
ring only in my bedroom. I am disobeyed, 
but no matter. Who is that?” 

Norgate leaned back in his place. His 
companion’s little interjection, however, 
was irresistible. He glanced toward her 
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See if this isn’t Your Idea 





of an Automobile | 


UR Model 42 is a striking innovation. It is so 
radically different from other light cars that no 

comparison can be drawn 

It is strictly in a class with the finest and highest 
| priced cars on the market; but its price is a revela- 
tion — $1285 

It would easily be mistaken for a $2500 to $3000 
car —is the exact image of the Big Six Oldsmobile, but 
| lighter in weight, with five passenger body and four 
cylinder motor 
With ample wheel base; weight less than 2500 
pounds, it averages 18 to 24 miles to a gallon of fuel, 
uses but little oil and is exceptionally easy on tires 

Ask for Catalog 24 containing the 
Model 42, with illustrations. 
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LANSING MICHIGAN 
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We Want ‘O ur DOY | 
: 
1 . : . i 
| We desire to give him a chance to earn as 
| much spending money as you are willing that 
| he should have and at the same time get a lot | 

t of the sort of premiums which every boy wants. a 
i | 

URING some of his leisure time tl immer he will have 1 
| splendid cl e t | f ind t eta , 
i experience which will be of inestimable valu er in lite I} 
| Sands Of other boy il ¢ ne imme I I t the { 
| it now, selling J alurdav i , e.g L.Ba Lad Hlon | 
Journal anda TA ( dnuiry ( Z man tf hell ] 
i tell him all about it ' 
| We'd like to send t you a « ia unique Kiet entities | 
“What Shall I Do With My Boy?” It tells how a lot of parent | 

half hour's reading if nothing m 

| SALES DIVISION, BOX 813 | 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA } i 
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A Snowy Line 
In Half the Time 


Beautiful, snow-white garments, 
out early in the fresh morning 
breeze. A whole yardful washed, 
rinsed and wrung in less than two 
hours. Not a rip or a tear. Not 
a button off. No fuss or muss. Dry 
before noon, to be ironed the same 
day, getting two days’ work finished 
in one. All this is easy with a 


Western Electric 


Washer and Wringer 


This wonderful household help is making electricity do the hard 
part of Monday’s work in modern homes. It is the easiest, 
quickest, and cheapest method—and the safest. Sold and guar- 
anteed by the world’s largest distributors of electrical supplies. 

In the Western Electric Washer the clothes are gently rocked 
back and forth in hot suds, in a smooth, perforated, revolving 
cylinder. No attention to the washer is needed while at work. 
The mechanism which operates it is enclosed. The wringer is 
reversible. The whole apparatus is quickly cleaned after using. 
Attaches to any electric light socket and uses very little current. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT IT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


We cannot tell you all about it in this advertisement, but we will send 
illustrated literature on request, and you can arrange to have a washer sent 
to your home for a two weeks’ trial. Take advantage of this opportunity to 
test this wonderful machine. Write our nearest house for booklet No. 85-Q. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Bufal Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 

i ston Cincinaati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 

New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 
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There was a slight flush of color in her 
cheeks, her head was moving slowly as 
though keeping pace to the words spoken at 
the other end of the line. Suddenly she 
laughed. 

“Do not be so foolish,” she said. “ Yes, 


| of course. You keep your share of the bar- 


} 6 


gain and I mine. At eight o'clock then. 
I will say no more now as I am engaged 
with a visitor. Aw revoir! 

She hung up the receiver and turned 
toward Norgate, who was buried now in 
the pages of an illustrated paper. She made 
a little grimace. 

“Oh, but life is very queer!” she declared. 

“How I love it! Now I am going to make 
you look glum, if indeed you do care just 
that little bit which is all you know of caring. 
Perhaps you will be a little disappointed. 
Tell me that you are or my vanity will be 
hurt. Listen and pre pare yourself: To-night 
I cannot dine with you. 

He turned deliberately round. 

“You are going to throw me over?” he 
demanded, looking at her steadfastly. 

“To throw you over, dear friend,” she 
repeated cheerfully. ‘‘You would do just 
the same if you were in my position.” 

“Is it an affair of duty,” he persisted, 
‘or the triumph of a rival?” 

She made a grimace at him. 

“Tt is an affair of duty,” she admitted, 
“but it is certainly with a rival that I must 
dine.” 

He moved a little nearer to her on the 
lounge. 

“Tell me on your honor,” he said, “that 
you are not dining with Baring, and I will 
forgive you? 

For a moment she seemed as though she 
were summoning all her courage to tell 
the lie which he half expected. Instead, she 
changed her mind. 

“Do not be unkind,” she begged. “I am 
dining with Captain Baring. The poor man 
is distracted, and you know that I cannot 
bear to hurt people. Be kind this once. 
You may take my engagement book, you 
may fill it up as you will; but to-night 
I must dine with him. Consider, my friend, 
you may have many months before you in 
London. Captain Baring finishes his work 
at the Admiralty to-day and leaves for 
Portsmouth to-morrow morning. He may 
not be in London again for some time. I 
promised him long ago that I would dine 
with him to-night on one condition. That 
condition he is keeping. I cannot break 
my word.” 

Norgate rose gloomily to his feet. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘I don’t want to be 
unreasonable, and anyone can see the poor 
fellow is head over heels in love with you. 

She took his arm as she led him toward 
the door. 

“Listen, ” she promised, laughing into 
his face: ‘“‘When you are as much in love 
with me as he is, I will put off every en- 
gagement I have in the world and I will 
dine with you. You understand? We shall 
meet later at the club, I hope. Until then, 
au revoir!” 

Norgate hailed a taxi and was driven at 
once to the nearest telephone call office. 
There, after some search in the directory, 
he rang up a number and inquired for Cap- 
tain Baring. There was a delay of about 
five minutes; then Baring spoke from the 
other end of the te “ae 

“Who is it wants me?” he inquired 
rather impatiently. 

“Are you Baring?” Norgate asked, 
deepening his voice a little. 

“Yes! Who are you?” 

“IT am a friend,’’ Norgate answered 
slowly. 

“What the devil do you mean by ‘a 
friend’?” was the irritated rey ily. “T am 
engage d here most particulz aly. 

‘There can be nothing so important,’ 
Norgate declared, “‘as the warning I am 
charged to give to you. Remember that 
it is a friend who speaks. There is a train 
about five o'clock to Portsmouth. Your 
work is finished. Take that train and stay 


” 


| away from London.” 


Norgate set down the instrument without 


| listening to the tangle of exclamations from 
| the other end, and walked quickly out of 
| the shop. He reéntered his taxi. 


“The St. James’ Club,”’ he ordered. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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National Mazda Lamps 
at New Reduced Prices 


Regular styles, 10 to 40 watts inclusive, now 27 cents; 60 watt now 36 
cents; larger sizes also reduced. National Mazda lamps have always 
been cheaper to use than carbon lamps. These new prices make the 
use of carbon lamps anywhere more inexcusable than ever. 
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You will have only yourself to blame if you are 
“talked into” buying an “unsuitable” 
or a ‘ theoretical” car 


The two commonest mistakes made in buying 
an automobile are — First, Buying a car not suited 
to your needs Second, Buying a car that has not 


passed the theory stage. 

The first mistake—buying an ‘‘unsuitable’’ 
car Is perhaps made even less often than the 
§ci ond 

The second mistake—buying a “‘theoretical’’ 
car—is perhaps the sadder mistake of the two 
because when you have made this mistake, you 


have on your hands some engineer’s or designer’ s 
untried theory, instead of a tried, known, success- 
ful car. Study your needs sensibly, just as you 
study your household needs, and buy a car you 
cen afford to enjoy. 

38,000 happy, satisfied Maxwell owners are 
driving 38,000 handsome streamline Maxwell cars 
to-day —at an upkeep cost that any man of any 
standing can afford, and at an original cost that is 
simply a practical investment. 


The Maxwell Company’s Guarantee of Service to Maxwell Owners 


No other automobile is backed by a more reliable service 
than that guaranteed every Maxwell owner More than 
000) Maxwell dealers—located in every part of this 
ountry and ( ida ure alway ready to give expert 
iy 


rdvice ustmenrts, and supply or secure new parts 


lid dealer service organization is perfected 


ind completed by sixteen great Maxwell Service Stations 
which are so located throughout the country that a Maxwell 
dealer can get, within a few hours, any part that he has 
not in stock, 

Order a Maxwell! from us now, and when you want it 


j 


delivered we will give you your car hot an excuse on 


delivery day. 


Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695, f. o. b. Detroit. In Canada, $ 925. 
Maxwell Roadster, : . : - 670, f. o. b. Detroit. In Canada, 900. 
Maxwell Cabriolet, - - - - 840, f. o. b. Detroit. In Canada, 1,105. 
Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $55 extra. In Canada, $70 extra. 


Write for beautiful 1915 Maxwell Catalogue. Address, Department B. 
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Continued from Page 19 


After a few seconds the head appeared again, 
farther away, where a lilac overhung the 
wall. Screened by this background the 
head, with the body appertaining there- 
unto, heaved scrambling over the wall, and 
followed, with infinite caution, the way of 
the two transgressors, keeping at a discreet 
distance behind the slower one. 

It was quite dark, though a few pale 
stars glimmered through rushing clouds; 
the rain was a mere drizzle. Head and ap- 
purtenant body—the latter slickered and 
bulky—paused to listen. They heard 
plainly the plup of Bennett’s feet before 
them, and sat resolutely down on the sloppy 
stone walk. There was a swift unlacing 
of shoes, a knotting of laces. Slinging the 
shoes about the neck between them, they 
took up the pursuit, swift and noiseless, 
slinking in the deeper shadows, darting 
across the open spaces, and ever creeping 
closer and closer — a blacker darkness against 
the dark. 


When Bennett had passed through 
Baca's door, framed for an instant, black 
against a glowing square of light, Beck had 
been watching from far down the street. 
Assured that Bennett was coming, he then 
walked on swiftly for two or three blocks. 
Where a long row of cottonwoods made 
dark the way he waited in the shadows. 
He heard the slow steps of his approaching 
victim, noted their feebleness, and waited 
impatiently until Bennett passed his tree. 

The gambler pounced on him; he crushed 
his puffy hand over Bennett’s mouth. 

“Tt’s me, Beck! If you make a sound, 
damn you, I'll kill you! Feel that gun at 
the back of your neck? 

““What’s the matter with you? You old 
fool, can’t you stand up? I won't hurt 
you—unless you try to talk. If you say 
just one word to me I’m going to kill 
you. I mean it!” His speech was low and 
guarded. ‘ve heard enough talk to-night 
to do me quite some time. That Scanlon 
and Baca— I'll show them how to ride me!” 

He peered up and down the deserted 
street. 

“Walk on, now! 
you poor old fool! 
inspect your bank!” 

Bennett gave a heart-rending groan; his 
knees sagged, and he clung limply to his 
captor’s arm. 

“If it will make you feel any better,” 
said Beck with a little note of comfort in 
his voice, “I’m going to rob my own safe 
next.”” 

This assurance did not have the desired 
effect. With many exhortations, slowly, 
painfully, they negotiated the distance to 
the Bennett headquarters in the old 
Almandares Block. 

With a strong hand on his collar and the 
muzzle of a forty-four pressed between his 
shoulder blades, the unfortunate banker 
unlocked the door, threaded the long, 
crowded aisles in the pitch dark, and came 
at last to his private office. At his captor’s 
command he lighted a single gas jet near 
the safe; it made a-wan and spectral light 
in the doleful place; in the corners of the 
great room the shadows crowded and 
trampled. ; 

With his shriveled face contorted in 
dumb protest, with tears on his ash-pale 
cheeks, the wretched man groped at the 
combination. Strange thoughts may have 
passed through his mind as he knelt there, 
delaying desperately, hoping for the im- 
possible. 

Vainly, with a fiendish face, Beck urged 
and threatened; still the shaking fingers 
fumbled, without result. With a horrible 
snarl the gambler clasped Bennett’s wrist, 
twisted it up and back to the shoulder 
blades, and pushed it violently forward. 
Stifling a shriek, the tortured wretch pitched 
over on his face and lay there groveling, 
gasping, his free hand clawing at the boards 
of the floor. 

The gambler raised him up, releasing the 
pressure on the twisted arm; Bennett 
twirled the knobs, the tumblers clicked, 
the bolts snicked from their sockets; the 
great door swung open. 

“*Now the little doors and the drawers!” 
Beck directed. He was sweating freely. 
For a moment it had seemed that Bennett 
would defy him at the last. “Don't leave 
anything locked on me! Man, the sweat’s 
just pouring from you, That looks like a 
lot of money, to me. There, I forgot one 
thing! I saw one of those little electric 


Here; take my arm, 
Let’s go down and 





flashlights in your show window yesterday. 
I want it. Lead me to it.” 

After some delay in the dark the flash- 
light was found. By its aid the ronber 
compelled his victim to search out and carry 
a neat traveling bag, certain coiled ropes, 
two silk handkerchiefs, and a loose round 
from a stool; and drove him back to the 
office. 

Here, heedless of voiceless protest and 
despairing tears, he gagged the master of 
the counting house with the silk handker- 
chiefs and the chair round, and then, with 
scientific precision, proceeded to bind him 
hand and foot. 

“There!” he said, after a final pains- 
taking inspection. ‘“‘That’ll hold you a 
while! It’sa pity you'rea bachelor. If you 
had a family they might find you here 
to-morrow. As it is I’m afraid you'll have 
to wait till Monday morning. If you'll ex- 
cuse me I'll turn out the gas now. Some- 
body might see it. I can do my packing by 
the searchlight.” 

He sized up the stacks of gold, thumbed 
the bills, made a rough calculation, rolled 
on the prisoner an eye dark with suspicion, 
and remarked, with great fervor, that he 
would be damned. Oh! Oh! He packed 
the money neatly in the bag. Then he 
turned the flashlight on Bennett's livid 
face—a hopeless face, seared with greed 
and fear and all the unlovely passions. 

“Bennett, you're the most contemptible 
liar God ever let live!” His voice rang deep 
with scorn. “All that talk about your bein’ 
broke—and thirty-one thousand 
and some dollars— not counting the chicken 
feed, which I leave for you. Say, do you 
know what I think?” He held the flash- 
light closer to the quivering face. “I think 
you've reached the end of your rope. I 
think you're about ready for a smash-up. 
By jingo, that’s it! You've been specu- 
lating deep or you never would have stolen 
Drake’s deposit. 

“It’s my notion that you intended to 
take this little wad and skip for Old Mex 
maybe selling them El Paso securities be- 
fore we missed you. I beat you to it, old 
hand! You can settle with my lovely com- 
panions on Monday. I reckon they’ll be 
pretty sore, too, after all that big talk they 
made—Scanlon especially. We have about 
twenty-six thousand in our safe and I’m 
taking that. Well, I gotta go. S’long!” 

But he came back at once. Bennett 
could not see his face; but the man’s voice, 
for the first time since the hold-up, carried 
a human note. 

“I kind of hate it too—you layin’ here 
tied up this way all that time. It’s going to 
be pretty tough. You'll have to overlook 
it, old man. There wasn’t any other way. 
It was that or kill you. If it'll make you 
any easier in your mind you've got my 
dyin’ oath that I'd ’a’ killed you in a holy 
minute if you hadn’t come through, or if 
you'd ’a’ made one wrong move. Bein’ tied 
up is a lot better than being dead.”” A new 
thought struck him. “I’ve got it!” he 
cried triumphantly. “Quick as I get to 
Juarez I'll wire somebody to let you go 
That won't be so bad. I won't waste a 
minute. Buck up! I'm gone now.” 

Once in the open Beck trod with a jubi- 
lant step. It was darker now and raining 
steadily; the smell of dawn was in the air; 
he quickened his pace. No sign of life wa 
on the street. 

The gambler came to his place of busi- 
ness, took out his key ring, and entered 
noiselessly. He worked swiftly. A through 
freight went south before daylight; he 
would have time to make it nicely. Very 
quickly the money in the safe was stowed in 
his traveling bag. There was a little silver 
in stacks. Though the bag was quite heavy 
enough already—for much of the money 
had been gold pieces— Beck took the silver 
too. 

Then a better thought came to him. He 
counted out nine silver dollars and put 
them back in the safe; he laid a blank 
check, face down, on the floor of the safe, 
with a dollar on each end like paper weights. 
And in the slender lance of light cast by the 
electric flash he penciled a brief note: 


here's 


Dear Scanlon: I am leaving you nine 
dollars to send me a postcard. 


He snapped out the flashlight, stuck it in 
his pocket, and tiptoed to the front door, 
laughing softly. 

Man is the slave of habit. Outside Beck 
turned to lock the door—a most illogical 
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that it is not only better and 
purer, but that it costs less per cup 
than ordinary coffee, as it makes more 
cups to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


Send us your grocer’s name and we 
will send you a trial can of Barrington 
Hall, enough to make six cups of deli- 
cious coffee, ard booklet, “The Evo- 
lution of Barrington Hall.” This 
explains the three stages of progress 
through which this famous coffee has 
passed. 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee is 
today, then steel-cut with the bitter 
chaff removed, and finally Baker-ized. 
Injt we have retained the good points 
of our older methods and adopted 
new features To in booklet) 


The Baker-ized 








“There’s the coffee !—Barrington 
Hall; costs less than a cent a 
cup and beats the world.” 


ET us send you a trial package. 
Then you can see for yourself 
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that make it economy without econo- 
mizing. A luxury not at the expense 
of health, but one that is an aid to 
correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in qual- 
ity and in evenness of granulation 
when compared with Baker-ized Bar- 
rington Hall, but the chaff with its 
objectionable taste is removed from it 
also. It is far superior to the so-called 
cut coffees that are offered in imita- 
tion of Baker-ized Coffee. 

Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all 
cities and most towns. Where not for 
sale, we will send it by Parcel Post 
prepaid until arrangements can be 
made with your grocer to supply you. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


116 Hudson ~ New York, N. i 
246 No. S 
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i Made ia? degrees (6B softestto9H hardest) 

of never varying, uniformly graded quality, 

also 2 copying. Write on letterhead for free 

trial sample and booklet. 

American Lead Pencil 

Company 

221 Fifth Ave. 
New York 










TALKING MACHINE RECORDS 
PLAYED WITHOUT NEEDLE NOISE 


bringing out the full musical qualities, 
every syllable understood. records 
without changing needle. No scratching, 
wear or tear. Records last indefinitely. Fit 
any disc machine. $1 for needle holder 
and 50 needles, extra needles 50 cents for 
50. Money back if not satisfied. 

Dulcitone Needle Co.,402 Gerke Bidg,, Cinti.,O. 
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rsand cartoonists make $20 to $125 
k. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
yourtalent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies 
me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President W ilson with 6c in stamps and I will 
ead you a test lesson plate, also collection 
4 drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon Schoo! of Iiustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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tiful lawn 
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é 1 season advances, 
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roller problem, giving 
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FREE —A valuable treatise on Care of Lawns—write today 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Box 17, Monroe, Mich. 
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Write for our 
big Introduc 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 
hearing instru- 
ment, the perfected new 
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n 8 adjustmema, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 

F ° l Sold only direct from our New York office 

TCC EFIAL on trial at our expense. Test it for 15 days 

Costs nothing if you do not want to keep it. Easy monthly 

payments if you wish, at the lowest net laboratory price direct 
to you. Send for this offer and the Mears Booklet--FREE 





Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, Box 2354, New York 











| Close the door gently, please. March! 
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thing todo. He placed the bag between his 
feet, fumbled for the keyhole and inserted 
Then he stiffened! He felt the 
cold muzzle of a gun against his temple, and 
a gentle voice said: 

“Let me carry your bag.” 

Frozen with horror, the gambler felt a 
hand remove his own gun and the flash- 
light. 

“What's this?” demanded the voice. 
“Oh, I see—a searchlight! That'll be nice. 
Keep your hands right where they are!” 
The hand felt for further weapons. “All 
right!” said the voice. ‘“‘ Now open up and 
we'll go upstairs. You tote the baggage. 

There was nothing else to do; so Beck 
marched. 

“TI may not do as good a job on you as 
you did with Bennett,” 
apologetically; 
way. While you was tyin’ Bennett up I 
raided the whole durn neighborhood for 
clothesline. This’ll be one awful grouchy 


| town on washday!” 





Hofer EVERY SPR Se MONEY: mar 0] | 


| wont. 


about,’ 


Beck’s scalp prickled with an agonizing 
memory of Bennett’s ghastly face as he 
had seen it last; the hair began to rise. 
He stopped on the stairs rebelliously. 

“IT wish you would yell once, or balk—or 
something,”’ said the voice hopefully. ‘It'd 
save me a heap o’ trouble—trussing you 
up. G’wan, now!” 

The gambler g’ waned. 


vil 


HE sky was washed clean; the sound 

of church bells floated across the sunny 
meadows; the winds were still, save as a 
light and loitering air wandered by, poign- 
ant with a spicy tang, the sweet alloy of 
earth. 

Listening to those peaceful bells Mr. 
Drake and Mr. Jones lolled at ease in the 
modest hostelry favored by the latter gen- 
tleman, and looked out on a freshened and 
sparkling world. As the last echo died 
away Mr. Drake resumed the conversation: 

“T gotta hand it to you, Mr. Weisen- 
heimer. That’s a great bean of yours! 
Y ou’ ve made your ¢ ase. Uncle had money; 
it’s gone; somebody’s got it; x is eager to 
give too much for my brand; y offers an 
exorbitant price for my scalp; z is willing 
to pay you to keep quiet. How long will it 
take two men to dig two graves if the age 
of the first man is twice that of the sec- 
ond? And who should have the custody of 
the child? Perfectly simple; Fred Merkle 
could do it 

ee you can’t explain it any other 


said the voice | 
“but I'll fix you up some | 


wa 

Hang it! I don’t want to explain it 
any other way. You're right—but you 
can’t go ahead. Your wind-up is good; but | 


can you put it over? 
to go about collecting? It reminds me of a 
little passage in Shakspere that my chum 
sprung on the class in English. 
ber it because Kitty, the prof, was so justly 
indignant: 
“Deep and dangerous, 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit 

As to o’erwalk a current roaring loud 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear; 

If he fall in—good night!” 


“It is widely believed,” replied Neigh- 
bor, “that you cannot catch a weasel 
asleep; but I think it can be done with 
patience. Don’t be in such a hurry—be 
calm!” 

“T want you to know I can be as calm as 
anybody when there’s anything to be calm 
" retorted Ducky with some acerb- 
ity. “It isn’t so much the money—not but 
what I could use that to buy food with- 
but those fellows are not doing me right.” 

“There’s our one best chance,” said 
Neighbor, more seriously than was his 
“They’re doing wrong. Doing right 
is as easy as sticking a needle in the eye of 
acamel; but to do wrong takes a steady, 
dead lift. Every tendency and every fact 


| pulls against it like the force of gravity 


| walked uptown, 


at four p. M. I’m not particularly bitter 
against my own dear little sins, but I do 
believe that, in the long run, the way of the 
transgressor is really hard.” 
There came a tap at the door; 
was wanted at the phone. 
“Hello! This is Baca!” the telephone 
said; and could Mr. Jones step up to the 
house? It thought that matters might be 
arranged. ‘Inmediatamente!” said Mr. 
Jones, and hung up. 
“Now, Ducky,” 


Mr. Jones 


he counseled as they 

“vou notice close, and I'll 

show you some diplomacy. I'll make Baca 
(Continued on Page 97 
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“The 
Piccadilly” 


Black 
Lined. 


Style 1684 


April 35,1915 
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OU can af- 

ford to pay $5 

or $6 for your 
next pair; it’s like 
making an invest- 
ment —in footwear. 
The initial outlay may 
be more than you have 
been paying, but the 
returns will show a 
larger percentage in 
length of service, added 
comfort and individual 
style. 
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a button 
wheel 
exhaust. 


Gives two forward, 
neutral 
everse speeds, by simply | 


and two 

ressing 
Magneto enclosed in fly 

Dual ignition. Silencer on 
Water-tight gear housing 
other exclusive features 
cat — No. 10. We als 

marine n ors from 2 to 30h. 1 
sted, ask for catalog No, 24 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Improve Your Store With 


SNUG-SEATS 


. 


Especially adapted for use im soda fountains, 

cafés and grill rooms. Occupy only 2; space 

required for ordinary table sets and therefore 
> save money by seating more 
patrons. Neat, dainty, strong 
andeconomical. Any finis! 
desired — $25 a set of table 
andfour chairs. Send postal 
for free Catalogue No. 21 


W. B. McLean Manufacturing Co. 


Herron Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 














Genuine All Hiand-Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


Can be worn in this cond 
tion by Men, Women and 
Children. Easily blocked 
inany style. Light Weig 
Durable All head-sizes 


> 


Brims from 2°, to 6 inches. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 = 


Money back if not satisfactory 


Write for Cata 


Panamas from $1.00 to $100. 00 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 
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give immediate relief to tir 
feet, rest the body and aid 
enormal strength to 
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FREE 10-day Trial Offer Sianeedien. 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-C Reade St., N. Y. 
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Is your handwriting like 
any one of these styles? 


Whatzwer 


(honest, straightiore 
p 


toe > « 


(independent, blunt. artistic, a bit selfish) 





ERE’S the kind of light that 

day-lights your store or show rooms 

and fills your windows with an in 
vitation to enter. And once one is inside, 
secing is so easy that design, pattern 
finish aad quality of goods displayed are 
bound to occupy the customer's mind 
unhampered by “trying to sec.”" 


RASCOLIT 


DIFFUSION PLUS REFLECTION Lee PLOf the - wt err. “4 


poreere Maal seme ferrets 














rw + 
refined, rather tu tful. good judgment trong will) 
by the soft, white, undazzling brilliance 7 
of its light is of equal assistance to store 7 ' / - y, , 
keeper, customer and employee in quick tmnt / . ats f i, 4 +" af, - 
ening decision and a sale St c Peer CA 7 i ta 
Apply it to restaurant, theatre or similar (rasher eel sive) 


place and you've enjoyment undiminished 
by tired eyes 

~ , 1 
In school, library, office and workshop OR the thousands of readers of this weekly who are interested in the 
you've eyes devoted entirely to duty and 


efficiency without “fighting” to overcome subject, we have just pub ished one of the most absorbing and factful books 


a—— underlighting of printed about handwriting. ‘The author is William Leslie French, the cel 
Wise ate tall —tes< Radtis ean brated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading magazines have aroused 
Net just a fixture—a new Princip Lighting a nation-wide interest and discussion. In this book, entitled ““‘What Your 
WRITE US FOR FREE BOOK Handwriting Reveals,’’ is delineated and interpreted nearly every style of 


on Br lites 7 t n 


nd handwriting. You will doubtless recognize your own style among them 
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factory, | thes mS hurch, ho This book has been prepared by us at SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
for demonstration local dealer great expense for those who are seriously 349 Broadway, New York 
rere Unit Company interested in the subject. The edition I ene . . _ , E ol  ¥ th 
St. Louis, U. S. A. is limited What ¥ H writing Reveal 
New York —253 I Suite GOR-609 If you ire @ f ¢ 
318 W. Washingtor 08-9 an Nuys Bldg en d [ferent sty: f 
Censdion Geetttes wwe » Siete Cu Spencerian Pens on receipt of 10 cent treet N | 
r } 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY ‘| 
J 349 Broadway, New York t ' 
eee J 
° e FT ctasieimacenclee tied ee ——— ] | 
uestion | ic ae, Answer: 
R. F. D. Letter Box i}  y v . \. \ \ ee The sketch will give an outline 
. ‘ a \ c . 
, . i — wwe = 2h of the place as it might be de 
The Country Gentleman ; T 1 ¥ veloped. The garage and poultry 
Philadelphia, Pa. ae | } are camubthid Gs in the southwest 
° “<_< -+-+-4+-4 ¥ j vé 0 7ro he garde 
We should like your advice vii i | part of the grounds. The garden 
? af YYAL. + , | ‘ L is placed in the southeast corner, 
as to the planting of our Per Ms ae - REStp: ind a pergola or arbor for grape 
grounds. Our lot is 75 by 151 ’ 4, vines shuts off the poultry yard 
feet, and we have a bungalow "f from the garden. A walk from 
40 by 60 feet on the top of a 1] Gar t | Ge See See cme ee 
hill. faci t} O lot } m. = = ia an house with the arbor. Grape 
li, facing north. ur 10 vines may be used on the back 3 
slopes toward the back. We piazza and also on the arbor. 
want fruit trees and grape- ’ | The terraces along both the 
vines. We were thinking of east and west borders of th 
maving © gupeviee on the This is the sort of personal service on an coal pe fits ye 2 be are 
back pi beside P p y grassed or may be planted with 
é piazza, besides others. : 


Our driveway is on the west 
side. On the east we have a 
beautiful view and wish to 
plant things that will not 
obscure the view. 

How shall we treat the 
banks on the east and west? 
Plant them or have terraces? 
We should have a garage, also 
a hen yard if possible. I 
should like some vines for the 
front piazza. Had thought 
of some firs or pines for the 
front yard. 


G. H. S., Rhode Island. 








shrubbery. This is wholly a 


and all farm, garden and home topics that matter of taste. As regards th 
e o a front piazza, it would be well to 
is given free of charge to its readers Dy |} ws an attractive climber such as 
clematis or honeysuckle. Spru 
or other eeemmpenne may possibl; 
be used in the front yard, but 
e + Ro this does not seem to us the most 
satisfactory treatment for the 
GENTLEMAN = 

As regards fruit trees, there i 
not much room for a of 
. this sort. Two trees are it ate l 

What Is Your Hard Question ? |) o th accompanying oi 
eee placed one on ecacn side 0 1¢ Teas 
walk in the back yard. These 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY however, realy cugat to be at 


tractive shade trees 
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Now in the Dealers’ Hands 


The Cole Eight, ready for the road, carrying spare 
tire, filled with gasoline, full radiator, full oil reservoir 
and full set of tools, weighs only 3400 pounds—and it 
actually develops more than 70 horse power. 


So evenly is this power applied that it actually gives 
increased life to chassis and tires. This long-sought 
combination of lightness, power and economy is at 
last fully realized in this Standardized Eight, contain- 
ing, as it does, all the Cole standard units engineered 
into perfect harmony, including the Cole-Northway 
Eight Cylinder motor. 

Wheel base — 126 inches—3!% inch bore by 4!% inch 
stroke, 346 cubic inch piston displacement, largest 
crank shaft and bearings in proportion to piston dis- 
placement, absolute accessibility instantly and easily 
to all parts—detachable cylinder heads—one cam- 
shaft operating directly on the valves with one-fifth 
the usual number of parts. 


Gear shifting is practically eliminated in the Cole 


$1785 


Eight. The speed range in high gear is from a mere 
creep to a speed limited only by the driver’s skill or 
caution —the power of 70 horses restrained to an 
obedience which yields to the gentle pressure of a 
feminine hand. 


The Cole “4”— $1485 


There is an army of automobile enthusiasts—many of them 
pioneer users—whose faith remains steadfast in the 4 and who 
prefer to stick to their accustomed type of motor. To these 
we recommend the seven passenger Cole 4, a companion model 
to the Cole 8, the refined, high grade Four, which in the 
face of rapidly changing conditions has not only held its own, 


but actually increased in popularity. 

. So many questions have been 
Get this Boo asked about the all-absorbing 
topic, Eight Cylinder construction, that we have prepared a 
booklet called ‘‘Quizzes and Answers On the Cole ‘8’.”’ It is 
yours for the asking. Address Department C. The price of 
the Cole “‘8”’ is $1785.00. 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


April 5, 1915 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

commit himself so deep that it will amount 
to a full confession. You still don’t quite be- 
lieve what you think. When I am done with 
him you'll have no doubts. That’s your 
great trouble, son—you don’t think hard 
enough. You don’t concentrate. You will 
not give to the matter in hand the ful! im- 
pact of your mind. You think straight 
enough but you haven't got the punch.” 


Baca lifted a sarcastic eyebrow at 
Ducky’s presence and bent a questioning 
look on Neighbor Jones, but showed them 
into the curtained room of the previous 
night’s conference. Refreshments were 
offered and declined. 

“Well, Mr. Jones, if you are still of the 
same mind to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock your mortgage will be released to 
you on the terms you mentioned.” 

Neighbor wore a shamefaced look. He 
twiddled with his hat. 

“Maybe I didn’t do just right about 
that, Mr. Baca. I only wanted to draw 
you.” He looked up and smiled. “You 
see, we knew all the time that you fellows 
had Drake’s money,” he said chattily. 
““My proposition was to make you tip your 
hand—that’s all.” 

Mr. Baca received this rather stagger- 
ing communication point-blank but, aside 
from a heightened color, bore up under it 
with surprising spirit. Indeed, he seemed 
less disconcerted than Ducky Drake. 

“Ah!” said the lawyer. ‘“‘ You don’t lose 
much time in getting to the point, do you? 
Your candor is most commendable, and it 
shall be my endeavor to observe a like 
frankness with you. Itis betterso. Deceit 
and subterfuge are foreign to my disposi- 
tion. Though not anticipating this particu- 
lar turn of affairs, I have been forewarned 
against you, Mr. Jones, and have made my 
preparations accordingly. Felipe!” 

One of the portiéres slid aside, revealing 
a slim brown young man with a heavy re- 
volver, and a fat brown young man with a 
rifle. At the other door the curtains parted 
for a glimpse of an older Mexican with a 
benign and philosophical face and a long 
white beard. His armament consisted of 
one double-barreled shotgun. All these 
men wore appreciative grins, and all these 
weapons were accurately disposed to rake 
Mr. Jones amidships. 

“My executive staff!’’ announced the 
lawyer urbanely. 

Neighbor nodded to the staff. Fascinated 
Ducky did the same. 

“So pleased!”” he murmured. 

Baca paused for a moment to enjoy his 
triumph. Then he waved his hand. 

“That will do.” The portiéres slid 
together. 

“T’m not scared,” explained Neighbor 
Jones earnestly. “‘That noise you hear is 
only my teeth chattering!” 

“Oh, you punch!”’ Ducky drew a long 
breath. “If I had three wishes I'd want to 
be a puzzle picture—find Ducky Drake!’ 
Then he giggled. “Gee! Sumpin’ must 
‘a’ happened to Ole!”’ he suggested lightly. 

“Did you ever hear of the old Texan's 
advice to his boy?” asked Baca. “*‘My 
son, don’t steal cattle; but if you do steal 
cattle, never give ‘em up!’ It is an admi- 
rable maxim, and one which, in part, has 
been my guide.” 

“In part? Mr. Evers said in part: ‘My 
dear Mister Umpire—my very dear sir—is 
it not possible that you erred in your de- 
cision?’”’ murmured Ducky with an air of 
reminiscent abstraction. 

“Drake!” said the lawyer, “whatever 
else you may have to complain of at my 
hands, you owe me your life—once and 
twice.” 

“Am I to be both your prisoner and your 
judge?”” asked Ducky. ‘‘What inference 
am I to draw?” 

Baca snapped his fingers. 

“My dear young friend, I do not care 
that for your inference! Be well guided. 
Leave Saragossa to-day and never come 
back. The money for your cattle will be 
forthcoming when you send a deed; get 
some lawyer or a bank to attend to the 
details of exchange.” 

“Oh! By the way, how about that mort- 
gage of mine?” inquired Neighbor. 

“Pray accept my apologies, Mr. Jones. 
I charged you with insolence: you ars 
merely impudent. You grow wearisome. 
Your caliber is about twenty-two short, 
Jones!” said Baca, tapping a monitory 
finger with a pencil. “‘I am no man to get 
gay with. When you measured your brains 
against mine you flattered yourself con- 
siderably. I am not to be bluffed. I am 
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not to be forced. Judge for yourself what 
chance you have of outwitting me. And, as 
for court—‘Fo’ de iand’s sake, Br’er Fox 
whatever you does, don't t’row me in dé 
brieh bush!’” 

Neighbor blinked mildly. 

“Oh, well! When two men play at one 
game one of ‘em has to lose!”’ he said philo- 
sophically. ‘“‘Never mind about the mort 
gage. I've got no family anyway; 
where’s the dif? You win!” 

“I win!” repeated the other. “And now 
you will pay forfeit. Day before yester 
day, Mr. Jones, you drove a young m: 
out of town. You made him leave 
suit case S 

“Oh, pshaw! 
must get it.”’ 

“You will not! And you took his gu 
That was an arbitrary act, Mr. Jones; ai 
now you are to receive fitting punishm« 
for it. The northbound Accommodati« 
leaves here at eleven-forty. You will boar 
that train, accompanied by Mr. Drake a 
escorted by myself. You will never come 
back.” 

“T hate to interrupt when you're goin, 
so good; but it'll be better for all hands i 
I declare myself now. You might propos 
something I shouldn't want to do,” said 
Neighbor Jones. “I’m holding no grudge 
ainst you for outwitting me, and I'm 
willing you should crow a little; but don’t 
rub it in. I’m not the kind to be evened 
with a tinhorn gambler.” 

“Pardon me; but I really do not see 
where you are in any position to dictat 
terms.” 

“Tt is a remarkable fact,” said Neighbor 
Jones with great composure, “that, it 
spite of all the brag about the Southwest 
as a health resort, the death rate here is 
precisely the same as that of the crowded 
East Side of the city of New York 
namely, one per capita. Such being the case, 
since I can die but once and must die that 
once—I should worry!—as we say in dear 
old Harvard. Therefore, though you ma 
do all the dictating, I will make bold to 
mention the only terms that will be ac- 
ceptable or accepted. I have no fancy for 
humble pie—my digestion ain't good.” 

“There is a certain force to your conten- 
tion, certainly,” conceded Baca, bendir 4 
an attentive regard on his opponent. “You 
put it in a new light. Come, I must revise 
my former estimate of you, I see. And 
then?” 

“Then, this’”——- Neighbor checked off the 
counts with the thumb and fingers of his 
left hand: “I am perfectly willing to leave 
town and I never expect to come back— but 
I won't promise not to come back. Ducky 
can have his trunk packed and sent after 
him—leastly because he wouldn't have 
time to pack, and lastly because there was 
no question of a threat about his baggage. 
Me, I'll take my duds.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’m sure. And I'll keep my gun. It’s 
become a habit with me—that gun.” 

“We shall have to insist on the gun, I'm 
afraid.” 

“ Baca,” said Neighbor sey erely , “do you 
want me to nonplus you?” 

“Why, no,” said Baca after considera 
tion; “I don’t.” 

“Be a little ware, then. Don’t bank too 
much on your militia. Aav insurance com 
pany would rate you as a bad risk if they 
suspected you of any designs on my gun.” 

“Jones,” said Baca, “you please me. 
Have it your own way. By all means marcl 
out with the honors of war, side arms, and 
flags flying. Only you needn’t march—I’ll 
take you down in the machine.” 

Jones rose and looked at the clock. 

“Well, let’s go, then. . . . One thing 
more: You send the money for the cattle 
on to Albuquerque to-morrow, and we will 
both pass our words that we'll never, after 
this day and hour, try to recover the Drake 
money from you or make any claim to it. 
Yes, we will, Ducky. Do as I say and save 
your cow money. You can’t collect a cent 
from Bennett and Baca, and there’s no use 
in trying. All right —he'll promise if 
you will, Baca.” 

“Tt’s a go!” said Baca. 

“Shake, then!” 

A big touring car purred at the door. At 

Jaca’s invitation Ducky drove, with Jones 
beside him; while the bearded philosopher 
sat with Baca in the tonneau. During the 
exchange of views in the house the excite- 
ment had kept Drake’s spirits up, but he 
cooled down now ° and show ed some natural 
depression, realizing the extent and hope- 
lessness of his loss. But Jores was in no 
way abashed. 
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He Is His “Own 


Boss” Now 
IVE years ago Lester J. 


Ainsworth began clerking 
in a hardware store in his home 
town in Massachusetts. His 
clerk's job and his« le rk’s pay 
offering nothing for the future 
failed to satisfy him. 


like this and 


One day he saw an advertisement 
answered it. We appointed him as an Educational 
Representative for The Saturday Evening Post, The 


Ladies’ llome Journal and Lhe 


Before September came he had earned more 
than enough money for a full yearly course 
in Civil Engineering at Brown University. 


To-day He Is His “Own Boss”— An Established Civil Engineer 


Country Ge ntl Nidal 


Are you content to let opportunities for success slip past 
you? The opportunity Mr. Ainsworth had four year gO 
yours to-day A word of i Educational Division, Box 805 


quiry will bring you the full "The Curtis Publishing Company 


details, if it be addressed to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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on receipt of price 
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iP 
a Can be easily and quickly put 
on almost any car—old or new: 
4 Overland Reo 
x : Studebaker Dodge 
3 Maxwell Chalmers 
Buick Oakland 
4 Chevrolet Mitchell 
a Ohio Electric 
Pp Chicago Electric 
we And large list of other 
leading Cars 
. Altas ard no others 
ts promptly, anywhere you live, 
oe 


ENJOY the added comfort, pleasure and 
satisfaction now of riding over Temco-Alta 
Shock Absorbers, which add 15 feet of 
spring to your car so it takes the rough 
places smoothly and evenly with ail four 
wheels on the ground. No more oscilla 
tion; no jolting, no swing, no vibration. 

The saving in tire bills and car repairs 
alone will quickly pay for your 
Temeco-Alta Shock Absorbers. 


set ol 


No Adjustment Necessary 


They are made on right principles for uni- 

rsal use, rightly proportioned in high-grade, 
specially heat-treated steel in each spring, 
already adjusted in harmony with the weight 
of your particular car. 

No oil or grease required. They are always 
clean as well as ornamental on even the highest 
priced cars. 

Easily and quickly put on. 
Anybody can install them, 


No holes to drili. 


Prevent Breakage 


Without shock absorbers the springs of 
your car are subjected to excessive osc.llation 
and will frequently break as well as deterio- 
rate. Temco-Alta Shock Absorbers add long 
life to the springs. In each Temco-Alta spring 
there is 46 inches of high gre ide, scientifically 
heat-treated steel, and the comple te set adds 15 
feet of extra springs to your car, Instead of 
thatstiff, unyielding shackle you haveanelastic, 
springy shackle that all vibrati ms. 


Unlimited Guarantee 


Temco-Alta Shock Absorbers must fully, 
thoroughly and completely satisfy you in 
every way, or you can return them and get 
your money back. 


For sale by leading dealers 


absorbs 


Insist on getting Temco- 


If you can not get them from your dealer we will see that you are supplied 


Literature FREE. Order a set today. 


| TheTemco Seats Motor en Factory 515 Sugar St., Relgale,§ o. 





Ve also manufacture the famous TEMCO Shock Absorber 
wd Owners: | x 
a Ford Own ( ters r Have you tried them? Compl Set $15.00. From your Dealer ire 
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Recently He Wrote: 

“When I started to sell 
The Saturday Evening 
Post my bank account 
was fourteen dollars. 
When I had raised this 
to eighty dollars I bought 
a cheap lot. I sold this 
at a profit and now own 
two lots which cost three 
hundred dollars and are 
worth more. My two bi- 
cycles are also the result 
of my Curtis work.” 
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A Young Financier 
OWARD E. MYERS, of 


Ohio, is a young man with 
afuture. Forseveral years he has 
acted as one of our boy salesmen. 
His experience gained in sell- 
ing the Curtis publications has 
taught him the ‘‘how’’ and 
‘‘why’’ of business. 


The principle of buying and selling 
is the same whether one deals in peri- 
odicals or in building lots. The business 
lessons boys learn as salesmen for the 
Curtis publications are invaluable to them, 
whatever their plans for the future. 


Any boy can secure a course in prac- 
tical salesmanship, earn his own spend- 
ing money, start a bank account, and 
obtain splendid prizes by selling The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman out- 
side of school hours. Let us tell you 
how it is done. 


Box 798, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“‘T see the smoke. You'll have to hurry,” 
said Baca as they drew up at Neighbor's 
hotel. 

“Oh, no—got her all packed; it won’t take 
but a minute. Come along if you're afraid 
I'll give you the slip.” 

“T’m not,” said Baca. 
would it do you?” 

“T guess that’s right,” grinned Jones. 
‘I’ve done my worst now.” He hurried in, 
thrust a bill into the hotelkeeper’s hand 
and grabbed up his old suit case. The car 
trundied them to the station just in time to 
buy tickets. 

“Well, good-by, Baca! Oh, say! Here's 
a V that I borrowed from Beck. Wish you'd 
give it to him as you go back uptown, and 
tell him I’m much obliged. Give him my 


“What good 


best. He sleeps up over the joint, you 
know.” 

“All right; I'll hand it to him. Hi! 
You're forgetting your suit case.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, here she comes. So 
long!” 

“Glad to have met you. So long!” 

There were no other passengers. The 


little jerkwater train halted for a bare mo- 
ment to let them on and then chugged 
stolidly on her way. They stood on the 
platform of the rear car; the greenwood 
closed in beside the right of way, so that 
the last Ducky saw of Saragossa was the 
receding triangle made by the station, the 
old Almandares Warehouse, and a black 
doll waving from a toy car. Then Ducky 
sighed. 

“‘No hard feelings, kid?’’ 

“Of course not,” said Ducky stoutly. 
“You're not to blame. Besides, I don’t be- 
lieve we should ever have recovered that 
money. That crowd got it, ali right—I 
know that anyway. I knew it before, but 
I didn’t know that I knew it—wasn't sure; 
not sure enough, for instance, to sanction 
an attempt to take it by force.” 

“Yes,” assented Neighbor musingly. “I 
thought of that. That’s why I took you up 
to Baca’s place with me. I sure wasn’t 
expectin’ an ambush, though. Pretty 
smart fellow, Baca! 

“Yes; and if we had tried fore e we might 
jolly well have been killed,” said Drake 
brighte ning. 

‘Maybe it’s all turned out for the best, 
Ducky. Well, let’s go in.” 

‘That’s a heavy bag you have there,” 
said Ducky, lifting it. 

‘es,’ said Neighbor carelessly. ‘A 
good share of it was gold.” 

“A good share—huh? 
mean—gold?” 

“Why, your uncle’s estate. It’s in there, 
- der my clothes. Beck had it in a new b ag 
but I put it in mine when I counted it. 

That! 

“Don’t say ‘what’—say ‘sir’! 
stole it from his pals last night. 
found it out yet; 
Beck about now.” 

“What?” Ducky was down on his 
knees, struggling with the snaps of the suit 
case. 

“Don’t spill any of it, Ducky. Yes; I 
gagged Beck and hogtied him up in his own 


Whadda 


you 


Beck, he 
They ain’t 
but Tavy will be untyin’ 


poker room. Some job—believe me! I 
put four aces in his vest pocket.” 
(THE END) 
4° 
Counting the Bumps 


BUMP recorder is being used in Cleve- 
land to make a record of good and poor 
roadways. One trip in an automobile at 
the standard speed over a stretch of city 
pavement or country road will furnish a 
cardboard record of the condition of the 


highway. 
The recorder is cased in a small box and 
carried on the floor of the automobile. 


Clockwork in the bump recorder revolves 
a disk on which there is a cardboard blank. 


A pen marks a continuous line on the card; | 
but at every bump it puts two jogs in the | 


continuous line as the car bounces up and 


| down. 


Experience has shown the sort of line 
records made by good roads and those that 
indicate bad roads; so that the cardboard 


disks give a clear and easily read report of 
the condition of the roads on which they are 
made. 
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Equip Your 
Boat With 


MARINE 
HARDWARE 


appearance, comfort 
safety of your boat depend lar 
quality of its fixtures. 

fittings you can rely on. 


For 
ing marine hardware and fittings which com 
bine dependable quality with attractive ap 

enient features. From the 
sailing vessel to the modern 
kept pace with every 


The 


and even the 
gely upon the 


It pays to buy boat 


sixty-seven years we have been mak 


pearance and con 
days of the 
motor boat we have 


new developme t. 





The ig ne of marine hardware a c 
sily complet Every article represents all tha 
ali f material killed workmanship, latest x 
a satct 
I tor the PE ira your guarat 
sancnt satisfact a y. Deal 
gy good sist On g g then 
Write for Beskiet- It’s filled with interesting informa 
revery 1 me s facts’* we 
knowing I ates a 
ser some leading —_ 
QW specia at w 
a f you a | 
Write for free ! } | 
case give dealer's nam | 


Wilcox, Crittenden 
& G. ‘ lnc. 
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Middletown 


| 

18 So. Main St. | 
Conn. } 
| 

| 


World's kt Cor 

Largest rt lights K ks 

Makers of ‘ imps 6B nails 
Marine A ever: 2 
Hardware shes heatineeon 


MAXIM SILENCER 
FOR apeaey Seats 





1G Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


SPARK PLUGS 


Ta heavy elec trode 









which 
never burn down. 
Red Hea ‘sare so 
solid and strong 
they're gu aia 
a lifetime 
As ky 
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Emil Cromman Mig. Co 


20 Bash Terminal, 
pane. a Y., U.S.A. 
eriastin 


Goad Motor Vece 








Exquisite Roses 
Ls y ‘ & th w | bDeet 


bed in.ow "Free i915 Rose Gude 





guaranteed to grow and bloom 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box 20, West Grove, Pa 












Wonde 
and 
new 


ina K nec. Weibe postal for 
great Ty) tres » ti ‘ 
Se r " ad N 
ade intone, 10k. R. Se. Waterville, Me 
PROPHECIES— Reddi ng foretold pre 
ent War—gave « t ds 18 years ago; Claims 
Ametica soor oats ye involved—every existing 
Institution sw away lik vail; Makes startling 
1915 Pre tions founded m Bible t eck 


Multitudes reading his 2160-pag 7 
tensely interesting; Convincing; ( 
cloth, post-paid, $1. E. K. Loomns, 












Near Future In 
eating great sensation Silk 
120 East 40th St.. New Y rk 
WANTED NEW IDEAS }""s, ‘@ 

“ List of In- 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
rizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
‘ree. Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


Our 
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The Rainbow of Tiredom 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Is the Fortified Tire 


Here lies for you the promise of a better 
day. 

This Goodyear tire, in five exclusive ways, 
combats your major troubles. It may not 
always end them. It isn't exempt from mis- 
hap and misuse. But it represents the utmost 
in a tire today. It so excels that it long ago 
gave Goodyears the top place in Tiredom. 
Last year men bought of this super-tire about 
one for every car in use. 


You Men Know Why 


No need to tell you—you successful 
men—how Goodyear won that place. There 
is only one way to abiding success, and you 
know it. 

We gave you the No-Rim-Cut feature, and 
it saved millions of dollars in rim-cuts. 

We gave you the “On-Air” cure. Today, 
with our mammoth output, it costs us $1,500 
daily. But it saves men countless blowouts. 

‘Ve gave you the rubber rivets, forming 
hundreds in each tire. They reduced the loose 
tread risk by 60 per cent. 

S We gave you tire security, by vulcanizing 
into each tire base 126 braided piano wires. 

We gave you the All-Weather tread. It 
was very thick, very tough, so it minimized 
wear and puncture. Its gnps were sharp 
and resistless. It was flat, so it ran like a 
smooth tread. 
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Those were our exclusive features. In 
addition we gave you the utmost inquality tires. 


They Mean Content 


Unless you expect the impossible, Good- 
year Fortified Tires mean content. Amid 


good luck and bad luck you'll find that they 


average best. 


They never have been, and never will be, 
skimped. The best we know is in them, and 
that best will win you in any fair comparison. 
You are, in tire wants, like the other men we've 
won. 

Part of our service is to tell you that, urge 
it and repeat it. It is not enough to build the 
tire you need. We must also let you know it. 
Sometime you'll thank us for it. 


Lower Prices Now 


Our last big price reduction—on February 
Ist—made three in two years, totaling 45 
per cent. These Fortified Tires, which once 
cost one-fifth more than others, cost less than 
many now. 

But not through quality reduction. We give 
you all the savings which occur, and the bene- 
fits of multiplied output. But each year these 
tires are bettered. And we spend on experts 
$100,000 yearly in learningnewimprovements. 


When may we have your verdict on them ? 
Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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OOD’ YEAR 


» AKRON, OHIO 


Fortified Tires 


| Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut featur 
om Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure 
Fortified J Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets 
Against Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires 
. tures and Skidding—by our doub! 
thick All-Weather tread 
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o @9@ 16~S, 29-6 469 @3:@ €¢ 8d California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Dept. A13, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send your free book, “Sunkist Salads and Desserts.” also 


| full information about the 46 Sunkist Silver Premiums and 
J S T * i tell me how to get them in exc hange for Sunkist wray pers 
u Sy en l S ) 
Varn 
t d h Cut Out and | 


Mail This | Street 


Coupon for It verte fw 


Try these incomparable Orange Recipes. We Foes 
will send “Sunkist Saladsand Desserts,” 
a beautiful New Book—Just Out—to 


every housewife who mails this coupon. 


The book is printed in full colors and describes 
many delightful ways to serve Sunkist Seedless 
Navel Oranges. The recipes were created, tested and 
tried by Helen Armstrong, the famous domestic 
science expert. Dishes even one-half so dainty and 
delicious are suggested in no other book of recipes 
that we know. 


Fa 











Here are new things —new uses for oranges — that 
you probably have never tried. Charming salads and 
enticing desserts that the entire family will enjoy. All 
are inexpensive. All are easy to make. 


This book of all books should be in 


every home. It tells of many ways to use 
Sunkist Lemons, too. The cost to get it 
is nothing at all, so send for your copy now. 


California 
2 Sunkist Oranges 2% 


Famous Seedless Navels 
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Order Sunkist Oranges today of your dealer All good stores now or meats l se the min your tea The se lemons look most 
have them in abundance. V ery reasonable in price No higher than attractive — they surround the dishes they garnish with an 
tor ordinary oranges. Fresh from California — px ked ripe from the appetizing charm Use Sunkist l emon juice where ver you 
trees, sweet, full - flavored, sparkling with healthful juice. now use vinegar 

Sunkist Navels are seedless — ideal to There are 8 uses for le mons that you, perhaps, do not 
eat whole, or for culinary uses. know. Let us tell you what they are. Then buy Sunkist 


. nd try ther 
The seedless sections may he sepa , _ 


rated without breaking — without losing Why We Exchange These Beautiful 


any juice And the fibrous partitions 


are tissue-thin and so tender that they Silver Premiums for Sunkist Wrappers 


are easily br “nm wit < OF spoon. 
- ily rroke ‘a h fork or ele en De slers like to remove the trademarked wrappers to 
This tenderness also permits wafer-thin " : 

show the beautiful color of this fruw. But the wrapper is 


slicing. 
cing your only way to identify Sunkist, and Sunkist is so good 
Be sure you get Sunkist. You want you want to know when you are getting the genuine 
all the Sunkist features if you want to We offer 46 pieces of Wm Rogers & Son handsome 


make the most attractive salads and silverware in ext hange for Sunkist wrappers, mere ly to in 
desserts. The name Sunkist marks the duce th 
very highest standard maintained in 


citrus fruits. 


e dealers to retain the wrappers on the fruit 
Send 12 Sunkist wr uppers and |2c and we ll send you 
the spoon illustrated, a beautiful sample of the entire set 


Or mail |2c and 12 wrappers for the salt shaker or a pep 


Sunkist Lemons per shaker of same design. Send|2c and!2 wrappers tor eac h 


PET ETS 













‘ piece wanted, or 36c and 36 wrappers if you want all three 
Sunkist Lemons are practically seed Bosh oh eal 
less Big, full flavored, juicy, tart sta ryi fund a 
The skin is a bright, clear lemon color fle you Sond ' 
Quarter or shi € them to serve with fish tor eee aa } , nee bef es oan the page (521) & 
; 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


-_ Dept. Al3, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
Insist on Sunkist — Save the Wrappers Sunkist Oranges and Lemons are sold the year ‘round by all good dealers in your neighborhood 
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= Make Your 
KODAK 
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The biggest new thing, the most important photographic development in 


film photography in two decades, is the Autographic Kodak. 
the record authentic; answers the questions: 


It makes 
When did I make this? Where 


was this taken? Every negative that is worth taking is worth such date and title, 


and with the Autographic Kodak you make the record, almost instantly, on the film. 


It’s all very simple. Open the door in 

the back of Kodak, write the desired data 

on the red paper with pencil or stylus, ex- 

pose for a second or so, close door. When the 

film is developed, the records will appear on the 
intersection between the films. 


This autographic feature having been incorpo- 


Price-list of Autographic Backs 


.1 Kodak Junior . - - - - - 
PRA . - - - - - - 

. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak—R. R. Type 

é 3 ae ac es E “ . 

. 3A 44 sé és 

: 4 ee ce se 

. 4A Folding Kodak - 

. 1A Special Kodak - 

at a ~ 

3A ae eo ee 


Ask vour dealer or write us for Autographic Booklet 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


At all Kodak dealers Rochester, N.Y. 


rated in all of the most important Kodak models, 
we have now arranged to take care of our old 
customers by supplying Autographic Backs for 
all Kodaks of these models. 

The old camera can be brought up to date at small 


cost, and there 1s no extra charge for autographtc film. 
Make your Kodak Autographic. 


The Kodak City 


An Autographic Negatrve 











